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Census  Day  June  4 

The  federal  government  is  con- 
ducting a census  next  week  to  col- 
lect information  on  Canada’s 
more  than  26  million  residents. 
Census  forms  are  now  being 
dropped  off  at  each  household 
and  are  to  be  filled  out  June  4 and 
returned  to  Statistics  Canada. 
Governments  at  all  levels  use 
census  data  to  calculate  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  health  care, 
schools  and  other  social  services. 
The  data  are  also  used  to  deter- 
mine representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. Anyone  who  has  not 
received  a census  questionnaire 
by  June  3 should  call  the  regional 
Statistics  Canada  office. 
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It  had  to  be  ewe  . . . and  ewe  . . . and  ewe 

Thefirstlambsconceived/nw/roinNorthAmencaproveahandfulforthe  student  Dawn  Ke Ik,  Prof-  Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sciences,  and  Prof 
U ol  G researchers  who  developed  them.  From  left  are  OVC  graduate  Cathy  Garlley.  Population  Medicine.  See  story,  page  5 
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Library  budget  shortfall  poses  threat 
to  academic  mission,  senators  told 


Uof  G will  have  to  make  serious  cuts  to  its 
journal  subscriptions  unless  more  resources 
are  shifted  to  the  library,  Senate  was  told  May  2 1 . 

Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  who  chairs  the  Senate 
Library  Committee,  told  senators  the  University  is 
in  danger  of  losing  ground  in  its  academic  mission 
because  the  increase  in  the  library  budget  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  rising  costs  and  demands  on 
library  services. 

“We  need  at  least  $300,000  or  this  University  is 
going  to  fall  further  behind,"  he  said.  A report  by  his 
committee  indicated  that  an  increase  of  $586,000 
was  needed  for  acquisitions;  the  actual  increase  was 
$200,000. 

Stevens  noted  that  among  five  universities 
(Guelph,  Waterloo,  Western,  McMaster  and 
Queen's),  U of  G falls  last  in  terms  of  acquisitions 
as  a percentage  of  total  university  budget. 

The  library  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  serials 
in  1987,  but  those  cuts  were  well  planned  and 
represented  a reasonable  rationalization  of  the  col- 
lection, he  said.  The  reductions  that  now  have  to  be 
made  will  cut  to  the  core  of  the  library’s  collections. 

Chief  librarian  John  Black  reinforced  Stevens’s 
concerns.  “The  realities  of  what  we’ll  be  seeing  in 
the  next  few  months,  based  on  the  budget  allocation 
as  it  now  exists,  will  affect  all  of  us  in  this  room,  all 
of  our  teaching  programs  and  all  of  our  students," 
he  said. 

“I  remind  everyone  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
allocations  of  the  acquisitions  budget,  we're  talking 
about  a budget  that  really  affects  all  of  us  directly. 
It’s  unfortunate,  but  I’m  afraid  we’ll  becoming  back 
to  Senate,  probably  at  the  June  meeting  or  in  the 
fall,  with  a very  major  serials  cancellation  pro- 
gram." 

Stevens  stressed  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to 


senators.“This  is  the  heart  of  the  Uni  versify,”  he  said. 
‘We  cannot  respond  to  increases  in  graduate 
programs  and  increases  in  research  unless  we  have 
the  funds  in  the  library.  I’d  like  to  know  what  the 
administration  is  going  to  do  about  it." 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald,  ac- 
ting chair  of  the  Senate  meeting,  said  no  action  will 
be  taken  until  the  results  of  the  University’s  internal 
review  of  non-academic  units  are  finalized. 

“The  internal  review  process  does,  in  very  general 
terms,  speak  to  many  of  these  issues  and,  indeed, 


U of  G’s  research  relationship  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  will 
be  strengthened  with  a $2.1 -million  boost  to  the 
long-standing  research  agreement  between  them. 

The  University/OMAF  contract,  now  in  its 
26th  year,  will  grow  to  $34.6  million  in  1 99 1 /92 
The  base  budget  will  be  increased  by  five  per 
cent  ($1.6  million),  with  new  support  going 
towards  research  station  infrastructure 
($250,000)  and  livestock  research  ($255,000). 

To  complement  research  being  done  under  the 
contract,  OMAF  has  also  earmarked  a one-time 
grant  of  $100,000  to  the  University  s 
agroforcstry  program.  In  addition,  within  the 
current  base,  an  increased  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  the  foods  program,  a high-tech  greenhouse 
and  bee  genetics. 

The  contract  represents  the  largest  agreement 


even  suggests  some  solutions  to  them,”  he  said. 

MacDonald  assured  senators  that  there  will  be  no 
further  cuts  to  serials  until  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  situation.  “Nothing  precipitous 
will  happen  without  further  discussion  at  Senate. ' 

Prof.  Harold  Chapman,  Biomedical  Sciences,  said 
any  cuts  should  be  planned  in  a rational  and  careful 
manner.  Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple-Alford,  Psychol- 
ogy, suggested  that  all  universities  work  together  to 
pressure  journal  publishers  to  lower  their  prices  to 
more  reasonable  levels.  □ 


for  agricultural  research  and  services  between 
any  government  ministry  and  university  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  single  largest  component  ol 
Guelph's  research  support  from  external  sources 
and  an  essential  element  in  its  standing  as  one  of 
Canada’s  top  research- intensive  institutions. 

This  year’s  contract  was  negotiated  by  a newly 
created  University/OMAF  liaison  committee, 
which  met  monthly  through  1990  to  work 
towards  a new  agreement.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for 
research;  Jim  Mahonc.  director  of  Univer- 
sity/OMAF programs;  and  Norris  Hoag  and 
Clare  Rennie  of  OMAF. 

The  formation  of  this  committee  was  the  lead- 
ing recommendation  that  came  out  of  an  audit 
of  the  University/OMAF  contract  last  year  by 
OMAF  auditors.  □ 


OMAF  contract  tops  $34  million 


Convocation 
June  4 to  7 

The  University  will  confer  1.469 
degrees  and  diplomas  at  seven  spring 
convocation  ceremonies  on  Johnston 
Green  June  4 to  7.  Five  honorary 
degrees  will  be  presented,  and  two 
retired  faculty  members  will  receive 
professor  emeritus  status. 

The  first  ceremony  June  4 at  2:30 
p.m.  is  for  students  receiving  Ontario 
diplomas  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture and  the  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture.  Prof.  Sandy  Warley, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, will  give  the  convocation  ad- 
dress. 

On  June  5,  Canadian  actor-director 
Martha  Henry  will  address  graduates 
of  the  University’s  general  bachelor  of 
arts  program  at  10  a.m.  after  she 
receives  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony, 
Australian  author,  public  educator 
and  physician  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 
will  also  receive  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree.  She  will  address  stu- 
dents graduating  with  the  honors 
bachelor  of  arts  and  the  bachelor  of 
commerce. 

Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees 
will  be  awarded  June  6 to  nuclear 
physicist  Allan  Bromley  and 
molecular  biologist  Max  Birnstiel. 
Bromley  will  address  students  receiv- 
ing Guelph’s  bachelor  of  science  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  engineering  at 
the  10  a.m.  ceremony. 

Continued  on  page  2 


Senate 


New  student 
awards  approved 

Sel 

nate  approved  the  creation  of  the  fol- 
lowing student  awards  at  its  May  2 1 
meeting: 

■ Guelph  and  District  Kennel  Club 
Canine  Research  Fellowship  — 
The  Guelph  and  District  Kennel 
Club  Inc.  annually  donates  a 
$2,000  fellowship  for  a graduate 
student  enrolled  in  an  OVC  depart- 
ment who  is  pursuing  research  in 
canine  reproduction  or  diseases  of 
the  musculoskeletal  system  of  the 
dog.  Apply  to  the  OVC  awards 
committee  by  Sept.  25. 

■ Dr.  Jean  Rumney  Memorial 
Scholarships  — The  Hamilton  Dog 
Obedience  Club  Inc.  donates  two 
scholarships  of  $600  and  $400  in 
the  name  of  Jean  Rumney,  OVC 
'39,  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted semester  four  of  the  DVM 
program  ranking  first  and  second 
in  the  small  animal  medicine  por- 
tions of  the  clinical  medicine  cour- 
ses introduction  to  Medicine”  and 
‘Clinical  Medicine  I." 

■ Dr.  C.K.  ‘Chuck”  Roe  Memorial 
Scholarship  — The  class  of  OVC 
’60,  together  with  family,  friends 
and  colleagues  of  former  OVC 
faculty  member  Chuck  Roe,  OVC 
'50,  have  endowed  a memorial 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annual- 
ly to  the  undergraduate  student 
who  has  completed  semester  six  of 
the  DVM  program  with  the  highest 
grade  in  the  course  “Health 
Management  for  Swine."  Par- 
ticipation in  college  and  other  ex- 
tracurricular activities  will  also  be 
considered. 

■ The  Auxiliary  to  Ontario  Veteri- 
narians Bursary  — The  Auxiliary 
to  Ontario  Veterinarians  (1946- 
1990)  has  endowed  a bursary  for 


undergraduate  veterinary  students 
who  have  a satisfactory  academic 
record  and  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Apply  to  the  assistant 
dean  of  OVC. 

■ Dr.  Jim  Lennox  Bursary  — In 
honor  of  former  OVC  faculty 
member  Jim  Lennox,  OVC  ’51, 
Hill’s  Pet  Products  has  established 
a bursary  of  $1,000  for  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  the 
DVM  program  who  have  a 
demonstrated  need  for  financial 
assistance.  Apply  to  the  assistant 
dean  of  OVC. 

■ Lady  Glencora  Bursaries  — These 
bursaries  are  available  to  students 
in  semesters  six,  seven  or  eight  of 
the  DVM  program  who  are  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  interested 
in  working  with  companion 
animals.  Apply  to  the  assistant 
dean  of  OVC. 

■ Class  of  OAC  '60  Outstanding 
Teaching  Assistant  Award  — An 
annual  award  of  $ 1 ,000  is  made  to 
the  graduate  student  who  is  judged 
to  be  the  outstanding  teaching  as- 
sistant in  the  University.  Under- 
graduate students,  graduate 
students  and  faculty  members  are 
encouraged  to  make  nominations, 
which  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  awards  commit- 
tee on  March  15  each  year. 
Nomination  forms  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Senators  established  a program  to 
administer  Deans’  Scholarships, 
$1,000  awards  for  students  whose 
high  academic  standing  has  been 
recognized  by  their  placement  on  the 
dean’s  honor  list  for  two  consecutive 
semesters. 

The  scholarships  will  be  presented 
for  the  first  time  this  fall. 

Senate  also  received  for  information 
from  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 


the  following  additions  to  graduate 
and  associated  graduate  faculty: 

Reclassification  from  provisional 
full  graduate  faculty:  Doug  Goff, 
Food  Science,  and  Kris  Inwood, 
Economics. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with 
term:  S.N.  Acharya,  Agriculture 
Canada  Research  Station,  Leth- 
bridge/Animal and  Poultry  Science; 
R.C.  Clarke,  Agriculture  Canada 
Health  of  Animals  Laboratory/ 
Population  Medicine;  P.  Dietsche, 
Humber  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology/Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology; R.W.  Johnston,  Ridgetown 
College/Horticultural  Science;  M.B. 
Waxman,  Toronto  General  Hospi- 
tal/Clinical Studies. 

Associated  graduate  faculty 
without  term:  R.F.  Carter,  Chedoke 


McMaster  Hospitals/Pathology;  I.D. 
Dube,  University  of  Toronto/Pathol- 
ogy. 

Special  graduate  faculty:  R.A. 
Towner,  MRI  facility/Biomedical 
Sciences. 

Senators  approved  a number  of 
changes  to  the  graduate  calendar. 
The  M.Agr.  programs  in  apiculture 
and  pest  management  have  been  dis- 
continued, pending  the  graduation  of 
current  students. 

These  fields  no  longer  fulfil  the  role 
envisioned  at  the  start  of  the  M.Agr. 
program,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  report.  There  have 
been  few  students  and  no  demand  for 
graduates  of  the  pest  management 
field. 

The  calendar  will  add  a statement 
from  the  Department  of  French 


Studies  indicating  that  the  depart- 
ment does  not  offer  programs  for 
graduate  students.  Graduate  students 
who  must  fulfil  a French-language 
requirement  for  their  degree  can  take 
appropriate  undergraduate  courses  or 
can  take  a test  through  the  depart- 
ment in  the  first  week  of  fall  or  winter 
semester. 

A new  M.Sc.  program  by  course 
work  and  a major  research  project  in 
the  Department  of  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces was  also  established. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  a learning  opportunity  for 
scientists  with  strong  undergraduate 
general  science  preparation  who  may 
or  may  not  have  had  previous  under- 
graduate training  in  nutrition.  □ 


Remaking  the  grade 


The  University  will  refine  its  grading  system  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  beginning 
next  spring. 

The  current  system,  which  differs  from  that  used  at 
many  Canadian  universities,  uses  course  grades  accom- 
panied by  a letter  grade  of  A,  B.  C,  D or  F,  with  no“plus” 
or  “minus"  additions  in  between. 

This  places  U of  G students  at  a disadvantage  in  some 
major  competitions  for  scholarships  and  for  admission 
to  advanced  programs.  Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple-AIford, 
Psychology,  told  Senate.  Universities  that  clearly  iden- 
tify their  outstanding  students  by  transcript  designation 
of  A + performance,  for  example,  provide  a more  help- 
ful guide  for  selection  committees. 

Under  Guelph’s  new  system  (see  accompanying 
chart),  each  letter  grade  above  F will  be  refined  with 
“plus”and“minus’’additionstoprovideanarrayofgrades 
that  allow  for  considerable  differentiation  of  student 
performance. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
(BOGS),  Dalrymple-AIford  said  the  revised  system  will 
“alter  the  way  some  of  us  handle  grades.  Certainly,  we 
now  may  recognize  that  A + does  not  correspond  to  a 
grade  of  82  or  83.  We  might  be  prepared  to  scale  the 


heights  of  the  90s  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
excellent " 

Both  BOGS  and  the  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
supported  the  new  grading  system.  It  won’t  require  any 
change  in  the  way  faculty  submit  marks  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  or  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies,  said 
Dalrymple-AIford.  □ 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Everyone  welcome 

In  response  to  Rick  Schneider’s  letter 
in  the  May  22  issue  of  At  Guelph , I 
wish  to  reassure  him  and  anyone  else 
who  may  share  his  belief  that  he  has 
become ' persona  non  grata  within  the 
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university  system."  In  fact,  he  is  very 
welcome  here. 

The  intent  of  the  equity  recommen- 
dations published  in  At  Guelph  May 
8 is  to  ensure  that  women,  people  with 
disabilities,  members  of  visible 
minorities  and  aboriginal  people  of 
Canada  are  not  only  as  welcome  as 
anyone  else,  but  that  they  are  also 
represented  in  the  U of  G workforce 
at  all  levels. 

In  1965,  U.S.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said:  “You  do  not  take  a per- 
son who,  for  years,  has  been  hobbled 
by  chains  and  liberate  him,  bring  him 
up  to  the  starting  line  of  a race  and 
then  say,  ‘You’re  free  to  compete  with 
others,’  and  justly  believe  that  you 
have  been  fair."  He  made  the  com- 
ment in  reference  to  affirmative  ac- 
tion measures  for  blacks  in  the  United 
States. 

People  living  in  this  country  have 


Convocation  Continued  from  page 

At  the  same  ceremony,  the  Univer- 
sity will  bestow  professor  emeritus 
status  on  retired  physics  professor 
Peter  Egelstaff, 

Birnstiel  will  address  the  afternoon 
ceremony  for  recipients  of  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  and  the  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine. 

At  the  morning  convocation  June  7, 
Prof.  Anne  Martin  Matthews,  director 
of  the  Gerontology  Research  Centre, 
will  address  recipients  of  the  bachelor 
of  applied  science  degree. 

In  the  afternoon,  animal  geneticist 
Roy  Berg,  who  is  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree, 
will  give  the  convocation  address  to 


not  been  “hobbled  by  chains”  in  the 
way  that  black  slaves  were  in  the 
United  States,  but  visible  minorities, 
the  disabled,  aboriginal  people  and 
some  women  can  tell  you  from  their 
own  experiences  that  discrimination 
and  barriers  are  invisible  chains  that 
prevent  them  from  realizing  their  full 
potential. 

The  aim  of  the  University’s  equity 
policy  is  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities and  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  relevant  abilities.  Rick  Schneider 
says  that  “two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right”  and  I agree.  But  to  do  nothing 
to  correct  systemic  discrimination 
and  remove  barriers  would  not  make 
a right  either.  Special  measures  are 
needed  so  that  those  who  have  en- 
countered discrimination  and  barriers 
to  employment  in  the  past  will  have 
access  to  the  same  opportunities  as 
anyone  else. 


/ 

students  graduating  with  the  bachelor 
of  landscape  architecture  and  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture, 
earth  and  food  science  and  human 
kinetics.  Retired  crop  science  profes- 
sor Bill  Tossell  will  be  named  profes- 
sor emeritus. 

In  inclement  weather,  convocation 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre  main  gym.  If  it  looks 
like  rain  and  you  are  unsure  whether 
a particular  ceremony  will  be  held  in- 
doors  or  out,  call  the  campus 
switchboard. 

After  each  ceremony,  a reception 
will  be  held  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  for  the 
graduates  and  their  guests.  □ 


1 would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  invite  all  members  of  the  University 
community  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
report  from  which  the  excerpt  in  At 
Guelph  was  taken  and  to  contact  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity 
Office  if  they  have  questions  or  con- 
cerns about  the  University’s  equity 
policy. 

Janet  Kaufman, 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office 


It  was  a good  run 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  University’s 
payroll/personnel  system  will  be 
retired  after  more  then  20  years  of 
service.  Developed  by  Computing 
Services  staff,  the  system  issued  its  first 
pay  on  Dec.  3,  1970,  and  has  calcu- 
lated and  issued  more  than  1.8  million 
individual  pays  in  the  534  pay  periods 
since.  (Editor’s  note:  see  story,  page 
3.) 

During  the  last  20  years,  many 
changes  and  enhancements  were 
made  to  the  system,  including  bank 
deposits,  benefits  for  part-time 
employees,  income  tax  changes  and 
pay  increases.  During  the  system's 
lifetime,  pays  were  always  issued  on 
time;  not  a single  pay  period  was 
missed. 

Some  of  the  people  involved  in 
developing  and  implementing  this 
system  are  still  on  campus.  They  in- 
clude Elvin  McNally,  then  manager 
of  payroll;  Sandy  McLeod  and  An- 
nette Standring  in  Payroll;  John  Bell, 
Pearl  Bower.  Rom  Elmslie  and  Terry 
Hepburn  in  Computing  Services;  Bill 


Moore,  then  internal  auditor;  and  Carl 
Gorman  of  Communications  Ser- 
vices. 

In  June.  Financial  Services  is  intro- 
ducing a new  payroll  system  and  will 
assume  responsibility  for  running  and 
controlling  it.  This  will  allow  Com- 
puting Services  to  retire  some 
hardware  and  software  that  was  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain. 

Computing  Services  is  proud  of  the 
long  association  that  we  have  had 
with  the  payroll  system  and  wish  to 
extend  our  thanks  to  all  our  staff  who 
have  contributed  to  the  system  over 
the  years.  We  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  Financial  Services  for  success  in  its 
new  venture. 

Phil  Jones 

Computing  Services 


Effort  appreciated 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  U 
of  G Staff  Association  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  pay  equity  negotiations. 
The  negotiations  were  longer  and 
more  time-consuming  than  expected, 
but  they  were  done  by  a team  of 
genuinely  interested  and  dedicated 
volunteers. 

It  was  in  many  ways  an  arduous  and 
thankless  job,  but  1 want  those  in- 
volved to  know  that  the  effort  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  will  benefit 
people  in  the  years  to  come.  Thank 
you  to  Alan  Miller,  Diane  Boyd, 
Eunice  Cummings  and,  most  espe- 
cially, Sheila  Trainer. 

Tara  Curtis 
UGSA 
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Touring  the  campus,  from  left  to  right,  are  Uruguayan  Segal  and  Minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard. 
president  Luis  Alberto  Lacalle  Herrera,  President  Brian  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Uruguayan  president  visits 


The  president  of  Uruguay  was  on  campus  May  17  to  ob- 
serve the  University’s  work  in  biotechnology. 

Luis  Alberto  Lacalle  Herrera  and  an  Uruguayan  delega- 
tion, in  Canada  for  a four-day  official  visit,  met  with 
President  Brian  Segal  and  federal  Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard. 

They  also  listened  to  presentations  by  Prof.  T ed  Burnside, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Prof.  Bryan  McKersie, 
Crop  Science,  on  their  work  in  the  areas  of  animal  and 
plant  biotechnology. 

The  delegation  toured  plant  growth  rooms  in  the  Crop 
Science  building  to  view  experimental  alfalfa  and  other 


forage  crops  with  McKersie,  then  toured  the  controlled-at- 
mosphere  growth  chambers  with  research  associate  Tissa 
Senaratna  to  view  artificial  seed  experiments. 

The  Uruguayan  president  specifically  asked  to  visit  U of 
G because  his  country  has  been  sending  students  to  OAC 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  his  grandfather  visited  the 
campus  when  he  was  ambassador  to  Washington. 

Although  Guelph  doesn’t  have  any  formal  links  with 
institutions  in  Uruguay,  the  international  focus  of  much  of 
the  teaching,  research  and  service  work  done  here  can 
benefit  both  countries,  says  Prof.  Archie  MacKinnon, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  International  Programs.  □ 


Top  student  award 
winners  announced 


Recipients  of  the  University’s  major 
academic  awards  were  announced  at 
Senate  May  21. 

The  W.F.  Winegard  Medal, 
awarded  to  the  graduating  student 
who  has  high  academic  standing  and 
has  made  a substantial  contribution  to 
student  life  and  to  the  University,  will 
be  presented  to  College  of  Arts  stu- 
dent Jeannette  Grant,  who  will 
receive  an  honors  BA  in  history  and 
classical  studies. 

Nominees  from  the  other  colleges 
were  Craig  Simmons,  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science; 
Anita  Dieleman,  OAC;  Susan  Lago, 
OVC;  Stephen  Potter,  College  of  So- 
cial Science;  Joy  Walker,  FACS;  and 
Karen  Werezak,  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science. 

Gold  medal 

This  year’s  recipient  of  the  Gover- 
nor General’s  gold  medal  for 
academic  achievement  is  Peter 
Braunberger,  who  completed  a 
master  of  science  in  soil  science  last 
fall. 

Peter  Horoyski,  who  will  graduate 
at  spring  convocation  with  a bachelor 
of  science  in  specialized  honors 
theoretical  physics,  will  receive  the 
Governor  General’s  silver  medal.  The 
bronze  medal  goes  to  Christine 
Gaudian,  who  graduated  with  an  as- 
sociate diploma  in  agriculture  in 
February. 

Roberta  Mason  of  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre,  who 
completed  a master  of  science  in  con- 
sumer  education  in  FACS,  will 
receive  the  D.F.  Forster  Medal.  It  is 
awarded  for  a convocating  graduate 
student  whoexcelsboth  academically 
and  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Other  nominees  were  Jeannie  Bur- 
ton, OAC;  Alix  McEwen,  College  of 


Arts;  Fiona  Schmiegelow,  CSS;  Carla 
Taylor,  CBS;  and  John  White,  CPES. 

The  Waller  Vaughan  Medal, 
granted  to  a student  senator  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  Senate,  will 
be  conferred  on  Janice  Bailey,  a doc- 
toral student  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  who 
chairs  a subcommittee  of  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Student  Petitions.  □ 


‘5,000 Days’ 
students  to  meet 

'Empowerment  — How  Do  We  Get 
There  from  Here?"  is  the  theme  of  the 
5,000  Days  Union,  to  be  held  June  1 at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  The  day-long 
event  is  a reunion  for  students  who 
have  taken  the  U of  G correspondence 
course  “5,000  Days:  Environmental 
Perspectives  and  Human  Choices.” 
Guest  speakers  are  Alexander  King, 
president  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  and  MP 
Charles  Caccia,  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  standing  commit- 
tee on  the  environment. 

The  reunion  begins  at  9: 1 5 a.m.  with 
a welcome  from  Prof.  Keith  Ronald, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Policy  and  Stewardship  (IEPS) 
at  The  Arboretum  and  co-author  of 
“5,000  Days.”  It  concludes  at  4 p.m., 
following  a report  by  Jane  Dougan, 
assistant  director  of  IEPS  and  "5,000 
Days”co-author. 

“5,000  Days”  explores  the  future  of 
the  human  race  by  tracing  its  biologi- 
cal and  social  development.  The 
course  was  initiated  five  years  ago  and 
its  name  was  based  on  the  5,000-day 
countdown  to  2001.  The  reunion  is 
sponsored  by  IEPS  and  The  Ar- 
boretum. □ 


Payday 
gets  a 
new  look 

Changes  to  payroll  system 
will  save  time,  money 

by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

Beginning  June  6,  University 
employees  will  receive  new- 
look  salary  cheques  and  deposit  ad- 
vice forms  under  the  University’s 
new  payroll  system.  The  system  is 
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designed  to  modernize  Guelph’s 
payroll  operations  and  to  save  labor 
time  and  cost,  says  Barry  Hodgson, 
project  manager  in  Financial  Ser- 
vices. 

The  new  system,  which  has  been  in 
the  works  for  nearly  a year  and  a half, 
is  being  introduced  for  two  main 
reasons,  says  Hodgson.  First,  the  cur- 
rent computer  environment  is  un- 
stable, and  the  hardware  and 
software  are  20  years  old. 

Because  IBM  no  longer  offers  a 
maintenance  service  for  the  operat- 
ing system  and  hardware  periph- 
erals, "there  has  been  more  than  one 
occasion  when  we’ve  come  within 
hours  of  missing  payroll,”  he  says. 

Secondly,  the  current  system  is  in- 
flexible and  cannot  meet  the  evolv- 
ing needs  of  the  University  or  the 
changes  legislated  by  government, 


Hodgson  says. 

The  new  system  should  pass  un- 
noticed by  employees  except  for  the 
new  look  of  the  cheques  and  deposit 
advice  forms,  as  shown  below. 

The  forms  will  contain  more 
employee  data  than  is  now  available, 
including  not  only  UIC,  benefits  and 
tax  information  for  the  current  pay 
period,  but  year-to-date  information 
as  well. 

Another  benefit  of  the  new  system, 
says  John  Freeman,  director  of 
Financial  Services,  is  its  cost  savings. 
Freeman  estimates  the  University 
will  save  $7,000  in  labor  and 
material  costs  each  year. 

The  savings  come,  in  part,  because 
the  system  does  away  with  envelopes 
and  the  time  needed  to  stuff  them. 
Instead,  cheques  and  deposit  forms 
will  be  folded  and  heat  sealed. 


Apart  from  the  new  look  of  the 
cheques,  most  of  the  changes  to  the 
system  will  be  invisible  to 
employees. 

One  such  change  is  the  method  the 
University  will  use  for  direct 
deposits.  In  the  past,  the  bursar 
delivered  cheques  to  local  banks 
with  lists  of  employees  for  the  banks 
to  match. 

Under  the  new  system,  all  the 
money  will  be  sent  electronically  to 
a central  bank  in  Toronto,  from 
which  all  banks  will  be  paid. 

Payroll  manager  Lillian  Wilson 
says  this  innovation  will  enable  more 
employees  to  opt  for  direct  deposits. 
Previously,  employees  whose  banks 
were  outside  the  Guelph  area  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  direct- 
deposit  feature. 

Now,  individuals  who  hold  an  ac- 


count with  one  of  the  five  chartered 
banks  — Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Royal  Bank,  Toronto  1 
Dominion  Bank  and  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce  — or  a 
major  trust  company  in  any  part  of 
the  province  can  have  their  salaries 
deposited  directly. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  payroll 
system  has  been  operated  by  Com- 
puting Services  on  an  IBM 
mainframe  computer.  The  new  sys- 
tem will  be  operated  by  Financial 
Services  on  a Hewlett  Packard  com- 
puter in  the  University  Centre. 

Freeman  praises  the  staff  in 
Payroll,  the  systems  group  in  Finan- 
cial Services  and  Personnel  for  their 
efforts  in  putting  the  system  in  place. 

“They  pul  in  thousands  of  extra 
hours  to  implement  this  system."  he 
says.  □ 
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Overhaul  of  operating  grants  would 
give  more  NSERC  funds  to  fewer 
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Transgenic  plant  testing 
continues  at  Elora  station 


Editor's  note:  The  following  is  an  edited 
version  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
Research  Money. 

University  executives  and  re- 
search administrators  have 
been  asked  to  consider  a proposal 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council 
(NSERC)  that  could  radically  alter 
the  granting  council's  approach  to 
dishing  out  bread-and-butter  operat- 
ing grants. 

The  proposal,  prepared  by  a special 
program  policy  committee  chaired  by 
former  NSERC  president  Gordon 
MacNabb,  involves  a new  operating 
grant  model  that  would  see  fewer  re- 
searchers being  supported  to  allow 
higher  levels  of  funding  for  in- 
dividuals and  teams  who  are  interna- 
tionally competitive. 

In  a brief  sent  to  university  presi- 
dents, the  policy  committee  praised 
the  operating  grants  program,  but 
said  its  effectiveness  has  been  eroded 
because  of  multiple  program  objec- 
tives and  essentially  static  funding. 
The  brief  also  said  the  governing 
council  endorses  the  group's  finding 
that  changes  are  needed  to  ensure  the 
most  productive  use  of  the  funds 
available. 

Barely  kept  pace 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  of 
NSERC's  annual  allowance  for 
operating  grants  — $194  million  for 
fiscal  1992  — has  barely  kept  pace 
with  the  demand  from  new  ap- 
plicants. 

The  council  has  earmarked  $9.3 
million  in  the  coming  year  for  about 
800  individuals  entering  the  system 
for  the  first  time.  No  matter  how  the 
program  evolves,  senior  NSERC  staff 
insist  that  new  applicants  must  be 
adequately  nurtured. 

Currently,  about  7,000  researchers 
or  75  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
receive  operating  grants  averaging 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  funding  re- 
quested. If  the  proposed  system  is  ac- 
cepted, the  overall  funding  rate  would 
escalate,  but  the  success  rate  would 
diminish. 


The  committee  envisages  a new 
component  that  would  be  accessible 
only  to  the  best  researchers,  place  a 
greater  accent  on  the  calibre  of  the 
project,  encourage  co-operative  and 
multidisciplinary  research,  and  supp- 
ly higher  levels  of  funding  to  cover 
more  of  the  total  direct  costs.  Accord- 
ing to  one  NSERC  official,  the  top  1 0 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  would  probably  be  a “good 
estimate"  of  the  researchers  who 
would  qualify  under  this  element. 

With  greater  emphasis  on  projects 
rather  than  individuals,  the  new 
operating  grants  would  be  somewhat 
akin  to  NSERC’s  strategic  grants, 
says  the  committee.  But  the  new 
awards  would  be  more  flexible  be- 
cause they  wouldn’t  necessarily  be 
targeted  to  areas  of  immediate 
economic  relevance. 

To  accommodate  the  new  com- 
ponent, NSERC  would  have  to 
modify  its  existing  operating  grants 
by  imposing  a specific  ceiling  on  the 


annual  awards,  likely  in  the  $30,000 
to  $45,000  range.  The  cap  would 
vary  for  each  discipline,  recognizing 
that  some  fields  of  science  and  en- 
gineering are  more  costly  than  others. 

Along  with  the  ceiling  is  a proposal 
for  a predetermined  threshold  for 
each  award.  Although  exceptions 
might  be  permitted,  the  minimum 
award  would  likely  be  in  the  order  of 
$15,000.  In  the  past,  NSERC's 
operating  grants  have  been  as  small 
as  $1,500. 

Although  the  council  acknowledges 
that  these  suggestions  are  bound  to 
create  some  anxiety,  it  has  assured 
researchers  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  consultation.  A refined 
version  of  the  proposal  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  committee  on 
the  research  base  in  June  in  advance 
of  full  consultation  with  the  com- 
munity later  this  year.  No  major  chan- 
ges will  be  activated  before  the 
February  1993  competition  at  the 
earliest.  □ 


Research  initiatives  involving  the  field 
testing  of  transgenic  plant  material 
will  continue  at  the  Elora  Research 
Station  this  summer. 

Recent  advances  and  discoveries  in 
molecular  biology  and  plant  cell  biol- 
ogy have  provided  opportunities  for 
improving  plant  quality  and 
agronomic  characteristics  through 
the  transfer  of  foreign  genes  — genes 
from  other  plants  or  organisms  — to 
crop  plants. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science  initiated  field  testing  of 
crop  plants  (oilseed  rape)  that  have 
been  engineered  to  contain  genetic 
material  not  normally  associated  with 
these  species.  The  research  involves 
the  agronomic  evaluation  of  these 
modified  crop  plants  under  field  con- 
ditions. 

Researchers  plan  to  evaluate  trans- 
genic oilseed  rape  plants  carrying 
genes  from  other  microbial  and  plant 
species  that  include  components  of  a 
pollination  control  system  for  produc- 
ing  hybrid  seeds  (to  enhance 
agronomic  performance)  and  confer 
improved  crop  tolerance  to  commer- 
cially available  herbicides. 


Field  experiments  of  these  modified 
plants  will  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  experimental  procedures 
and  research  approvals  required  by 
the  Plant  Health  Directorate  of 
Agriculture  Canada. 

These  test  procedures  are  intended 
to  minimize  any  risks  that  might  be 
associated  with  transgenic  plants  in  a 
field  environment.  □ 


WHO  offers  health 
research  fellowships 

A limited  numberof  World  Health  Or- 
ganization fellowships  are  available 
for  Canadian  citizens  wishing  to  un- 
dertake short-term  health  studies  out- 
side Canada.  Fellowships  are  limited 
to  $5,000. 

Applications  are  invited  from  health 
personnel  in  medical,  paramedical 
and  health-related  fields  such  as  den- 
tistry, nutrition,  rehabilitation  and 
veterinary  medicine,  as  well  as 
teachers  and  administrators  in  these 
areas. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  June 
30.  For  application  forms  and  further 
information,  contact  WHO  Fellow- 
ships, Intergovernmental  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Branch,  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada,  Ottawa,  KIA  OK9 
613-957-7287. 


NSERC’s  operating  grant  average  awards  in  ’91 

Selection  Committee 

Top  10  percent 

Total 

Animal  biology 

$ 73,900 

$29,100 

Cell  biology  & genetics 

$65,800 

$32,500 

Plant  biology 

$73,300 

$28,400 

Population  biology 

$64,400 

$27,700 

Psychology 

$56,800 

$24,500 

Chemical,  metal  engineering 

$60,400 

$27,100 

Civil  engineering 

$55,400 

$24,400 

Electrical  engineering 

$46,900 

$20,800 

Mechanical  engineering 

$53,100 

$23,600 

Industrial  engineering 

$40,300 

$16,700 

Chemistry 

$89,400 

$38,600 

Physics 

$73,800 

$28,700 

Subatomic  physics 

$381,100 

$66,000 

Space  & astronomy 

$72,400 

$28,100 

Earth  sciences 

$73,200 

$27,100 

Computing  & information  sciences  $54,300 

$21,700 

Statistical  sciences 

$29,900 

$11,400 

Pure  & applied  math 

$31,200 

$13,600 

Interdisciplinary 

$39,300 

$13,600 

Total 

$64,700 

$26,000 

High  schools  produce  promising  programmers 


Francis  Ching  and  Victor  Law  of  A.Y. 
Jackson  Secondary  School  in  North 
York  are  the  winners  of  U of  G’s  sixth 
annual  software  development  contest. 
They  won  for  their  program  Chem- 


Tools,  designed  to  help  Grade  1 1 
chemistry  students.  The  program, 
driven  by  a periodic  table  menu, 
provides  information  about  particular 
elements  and  balances  chemical 


equations  of  non-redox  reactions.  The 
two  received  a $2,000  fellowship, 
$500  and  a plaque. 

Second-place  winner  is  David  Paiva 
of  Father  Bressani  Catholic  High 


School  in  Woodbridge,  who 
developed  A + Plus,  a student  mark 
management  database  that  can 
produce  reports  and  analyses  of  class 
data.  He  received  a $ 1 ,000  fellow- 
ship, $250  in  cash  and  a plaque. 

Michael  Clark  of  Glenview  Park 
Secondary  School  in  Cambridge  won 
third  prize  for  his  translation  software 
package,  which  converts  programs 
written  in  Basic  language  to  the  C 
language.  He  received  a $300  fellow- 
ship and  a plaque. 

The  student  prize,  voted  on  by  con- 
testants, went  to  Jordan  Swartz,  also 
of  A.Y.  Jackson  Secondary  School,  for 
Climate  Canada,  a program 
developed  for  a geography  class.  The 
program  helps  teach  students  the  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  climate 
graphs  for  various  climate  regions 
and  cities  in  Canada. 

Before  presenting  the  awards.  Prof. 
Iain  Campbell,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
said  the  quality  and  complexity  of  the 
student  software  packages  entered  in 
the  contest  increase  every  year. 

Held  each  spring  by  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  the  contest  is  designed  to  en- 
courage high  school  students  to 
develop  a computer  program  to  sup- 
plement their  computing  science  cur- 
riculum, says  organizer  Prof.  Allan 
Dyer.  □ 


NSERC  supports 
reorientation 

NSERC’s  research  reorientation  as- 
sociateships  program  provides  support 
for  postdoctoral  training  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  NSERC  grantee,  to 
enable  the  candidate  to  establish  a re- 
search reputation  or  receive  updating 
to  re-enter  the  workforce. 

The  program  aims  to  tap  into  the 
pool  of  highly  trained  individuals  who 
have  abandoned  scientific  or  en- 
gineering research  for  family  reasons, 
but  who  are  interested  in  resuming 
research  careers.  The  program  will  try 
to  address  the  problem  of  the  an- 
ticipated shortage  in  Canada  of  highly 
qualified  researchers  during  the 
1 990s  and  into  the  next  century. 
Research  reorientation  as- 
sociateships  are  being  introduced  in 
the  1991/92  fiscal  year.  A limited 
number  of  awards  tenable  at 
Canadian  universities  for  two  years 
will  be  available  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  subject  to  applicants 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria. 

It’s  expected  that  award  holders  will 
devote  all  their  time  to  research  under 
the  guidance  of  an  NSERC-funded 
faculty  member,  although  they  may 
undertake  a limited  amount  of  teach- 
ing duties  during  the  period  of  the 
award.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research,  Ext.  6927.  □ 


The  U of  G software  development  contest  recognizes  top  ners  Francis  Ching  and  Victor  Law;  students'  prize  win- 
high  school  programmers.  Winners  and  organizers  are,  ner  Jordan  Swartz;  and  Prof.  Allan  Dyer.  Computing  and 
left  to  right,  Michael  Clark,  third  place;  CPES  Dean  lain  Information  Science. 

Campbell;  David  Paiva,  second  place;  first-place  win-  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 
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The  particle  that  shook  the  world 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

It  may  be  hard  to  imagine  how  a 
subatomic  particle  as  small  as  the 
neutrino  could  shake  the  world,  but 
Prof.  John  Simpson's  work  with  the 
particles  is  doing  just  that  in  the 
physics  community. 

Produced  by  the  billions  by  stars 
and  a product  of  natural  (beta)decay 
of  elements,  neutrinos  are  almost  un- 
detectable, can  pass  right  through 
our  planet  without  being  stopped 
and  have  virtually  no  mass  — or  so 
it  was  thought  until  Simpson  found 
that  a small  number  of  them  are 
quite  heavy.  But  the  existence  of  a 
massive  neutrino  causes  problems 
with  some  commonly  held  theories 
about  particle  physics,  astrophysics 
and  cosmology. 

Simpson,  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  was  studying  beta 
decay  of  tritium  back  in  1984  when 
he  noticed  a distortion  in  the  results 
that  ‘looked  suspicious.”  It  was  a 
kink  in  the  energy  spectrum  curve  of 
the  electrons  being  emitted  from  the 
tritium  sample.  The  distortions 
recurred  in  check  experiments,  so 
Simpson  published  his  results  in 
1985,  suggesting  that  the  kink  was 
caused  by  the  mass  of  a heavy 
neutrino. 

When  the  tritium  nucleus  under- 
goes beta  decay,  a neutron  trans- 
forms into  a proton.  In  that  process, 
the  nucleus  emits  a W-meson,  which 
quickly  breaks  down  into  an  electron 
and  a neutrino.  The  kink  in 


Simpson's  readings  suggested  that, 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  time,  the 
emitted  neutrinos  were  much  more 
energetic,  having  a mass  of  1 7 kilo- 
electron  volts.  (At  this  particle  level, 
units  of  mass  and  energy  are  inter- 
changeable). That's  at  least  2,000 
times  the  mass  of  the  common  “zero- 
mass"neutrino. 

When  researchers  at  other  institu- 
tions weren’t  able  to  replicate  the 
results  in  other  isotopes,  they  were 
skeptical  and  thought  Simpson  must 
be  mistaken.  So  he  and  a graduate 
student,  Andrew  Hime,  repeated  the 
tritium  experiment  and  also  tested 
sulphur-35. 

After  rigorously  checking  and 
rechecking  their  methodology, 
Simpson  and  Hime  were  sure  the 
results  weren’t  a statistical  fluke  or 
an  equipment  error.  Once  again, 
they  found  the  kink  in  the  energy 
spectrum  that  suggested  a massive 
neutrino. 

After  those  results  were  published 
in  1989,  other  researchers  began 
trying  again.  In  recent  months,  scien- 
tists at  Oxford,  Berkeley  and  other 
universities  have  found  similar 
results.  That  has  led  to  vigorous  dis- 
cussion among  physicists  on  how 
they  may  have  to  rework  theories. 

“I  have  a whole  stack  of  papers  by 
people  who  are  now  rethinking, 
primarily  in  particle  physics," 
Simpson  says.  “They're  trying  to  see 
how  they  can  adjust  the  so-called 
standard  model  to  incorporate  a 
massive  neutrino  and,  at  the  same 


time,  not  violate  all  the  other  ex- 
perimental bounds  that  we  think  we 
know.” 

The  problem  with  the  heavy 
neutrino  is  that  the  standard 
model  of  particle  physics 
precludes  the  possibility  of  such 
a particle.  But  the  model  contains 
a lot  of  experimental  input,  says 
Simpson. 

“The  standard  model  tries  to  ac- 
count for  the  properties  of  particles, 
but  it  has  an  awful  lot  of  numbers  in 
it  — parameters  that  have  to  be 
taken  from  experiments.  They’re  not 
theoretically  predicted. 

“One  might  hope  that,  because  the 
heavy  neutrino  is  so  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  within  the  standard  model, 
we  might  get  some  clue  to  go  beyond 
the  standard  model,  that  is,  to 
develop  a theory  that  will  predict 
some  of  these  many  parameters  that 
are  now  just  fed  in  from  experimen- 
tation.” 

The  heavy  neutrino  is  also  shaking 
things  up  in  cosmology  — the  study 
of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
universe.  Simpson  says  the  popular 
Big  Bang  theory  may  have  to  be 
reworked.  There’s  a difficulty  with 
the  Big  Bang  because  of  the  problem 
ofthe“missing  mass"  of  the  universe. 
The  theory  predicts  that  only  a small 
part  of  the  total  mass  of  the  universe 
is  visible. 

Could  the  heavy  neutrino  be  this 
“dark  matter”?  Withsomany  trillions 
of  neutrinos  in  the  universe,  the  1 7- 
KeV  neutrinos  could  make  up  so 


much  mass  that  the  universe  would 
start  pulling  back  in  on  itself  as  the 
force  of  the  Big  Bang  is  exhausted. 
But  astronomical  studies  indicate  the 
universe  is  still  expanding. 

Simpson  says  the  heavy  neutrino 
could  have  a short  half-life  (relative 
to  the  age  of  the  universe  — maybe 
10  million  years  or  so),  but  it's  not 
known  what  a neutrino  would  trans- 
form into  when  it  decays. 

There  is  also  speculation  about  the 
ratio  of  zero-mass/heavy  com- 
ponents in  the  various  kinds  or 
“flavors”ofneutrinos.Thereare  three 
known  flavors  — the  electron- 
neutrino,  muon-neutrino  and  tau- 
neutrino,  each  related  to  emission  of 
that  type  of  particle.  (The  muon  and 
tau  are  particles  akin  to  the  electron). 
But  tau  and  muon  types  are  much 
more  rare  than  the  electron- 
neutrinos.  Scientists  aren’t  sure  if  the 


heavy  ( 1 7-KeV)  mass  component  is 
primarily  a muon  or  tau  type,  or 
some  as-yet-unknown  fourth  type. 

Simpson  is  still  surprised  by  the  de- 
gree of  initial  skepticism  from  his 
colleagues.  “It’s  not  clear  why  people 
found  it  so  surprising,”  he  says. 
“There  was  no  experimental 
evidence  against  such  a thing;  it 
didn't  violate  any  well-cherished 
lawsof  physics." 

But  he's  pleased  that  his  results 
have  now  been  duplicated  and  that 
the  heavy  neutrino  is  having  such  an 
impact  on  the  scientific  community. 
Although  it’s  not  as  big  a turning 
point  as  the  theory  of  relativity  or 
quantum  mechanics,  he  says,  “it 
could  have  an  impact  on  that  sort  of 
level  if  a great  mind  is  triggered  by 
this  finding  and  recasts  the  theory  of 
elementary  particles  or  the  Big  Bang 
scenario  in  some  significant  way.”  □ 


In  vitro  lambs  a North  American  first 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

North  America’s  first  lambs  conceived  in  vitro  have 
touched  down  at  the  Ponsonby  Research  Station. 

In  late  April,  five  surrogate  ewes  at  Ponsonby  bore  six 
lambs  whose  lives  began  unfolding  as  oocytes  (unfertil- 
ized one-cell  eggs)  in  the  bodies  of  other  ewes.  Re- 
searchers have  never  before  taken  sheep  oocytes  from 
such  an  immature,  non-ovulated  state  to  early  stage 
development  (through  fertilization,  which  turns  them  into 
embryos),  then  successfully  transferred  them  into 
recipients. 

“This  allows  for  a better  understanding  of  fertilization 
and  embryo  development,”  says  OVC  graduate  student 
Dawn  Kelk,  who  worked  on  the  project  with  Prof.  Allan 
King,  Biomedical  Sciences,  and  Prof.  Cathy  Gartley, 
Population  Medicine. 

“It  brings  us  a step  closer  to  practical  embryo  transfer  in 
sheep,”  says  Kelk.  ”It  bypasses  many  obstacles  that  once 
blocked  the  way. 

The  research  centred  around  the  recovery  and  develop- 
ment of  oocytes  from  the  reproductive  tracts  of  slaughter- 
house sheep.  The  oocytes  were  removed  from  the  dead 
animals,  fertilized  and  matured  for  a short  period  in  a 
laboratory,  then  inserted  into  recipient  ewes. 

Previously,  oocytes  were  removed  only  from  live  sheep. 
Researchers  had  to  superovulate  the  donors  and  surgically 
flush  their  oviducts  to  collect  the  oocytes. 

“But  by  being  able  to  recover  oocytes  from  slaughter- 
house sheep,  every  ewe  processed  for  meat  is  a potential 
source  of  oocytes  for  producing  embryos  for  either  transfer 
or  research,”  says  King.  "As  well,  it  reduces  our  need  to 
maintain  animals  for  research.” 

The  success  of  the  project  means  that  researchers  have 
learned  how  to  consistently  mature  sheep  embryos  in  vitro. 
In  the  University’s  animal  biotechnology  embryo  lab,  the 
oocytes  were  fertilized  with  semen  collected  from  rams  at 
United  Breeders  Inc.,  cultured  in  vitro  under  special  con- 
ditions for  five  days,  then  transferred  to  the  uterus  of  a 
recipient  or  surrogate  ewe. 

The  key  to  this  portion  of  the  project  is  the  extended  in 
vitro  viability  of  the  embryos.  Previous/?/  vitro  fertilization 
and  embryo  transfer  in  sheep  required  surgical  implanta- 
tion and  subsequent  collection  from  the  oviducts  of  tem- 
porary surrogate  animals  such  as  rabbits,  because  re- 
searchers lacked  the  technology  to  mature  oocytes  in  the 
lab  for  more  than  a day  or  two. 

That’s  when  oocytes  reach  the  eight-cell  stage  and  start 
surviving  on  their  own  genetic  material,  switching  from 
that  provided  initially  by  their  mothers.  When  that  change 
occurs,  the  oocytes  are  particularly  vulnerable.  If  condi- 
tions aren’t  “oviduct-like,"  they  die. 

But  drawing  on  knowledge  acquired  from  the  embryo 
lab’s  expertise  with  cattle  embryo  development,  the  re- 


OVC graduate  student  Dawn  Kelk. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


searchers  can  now  develop  the  oocytes  further  by  emulat- 
ing conditions  in  the  oviduct.  Central  to  this  breakthrough 
is  the  use  of  a culture  medium  containing  cells  from  the 
slaughterhouse  animals'  oviducts,  which  fosters  and 
maintains  development  of  the  embryos  for  up  to  a week. 

“This  allows  the  researchers  time  to  make  significant 
observations  about  embryo  growth  and  enables  the 
embryo  to  develop  sufficiently  so  as  to  greatly  enhance 
transplant  potential,”  says  Kelk. 

One  of  the  project's  long-term  goals  is  to  make  sheep  a 
more  accessible  alternative  species  for  farmers,  says  King. 
Improving  the  genetic  quality  of  sheep  flocks  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  this  process,  he  says. 

“It  will  open  the  way  for  screening  the  carriers  of  genetic 
defects.  The  entire  sheep  population  and  industry  can 
benefit  from  such  selection.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  Agriculture  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Animal  Breeders  and  U of  G’s 
research  enhancement  fund.  □ 


NSERC  seeks  nominees 
for  Steacie  fellowships , 
Canada  Gold  Medal 


Nominations  will  soon  close  for  the 
two  most  prestigious  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  (NSERC)  — the 
E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellowships 
and  the  Canada  Gold  Medal  for 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Steacie  fellowships  are  awarded 
each  year  to  a maximum  of  four  out- 
standing young  scientists  and  en- 
gineers holding  academic  appoint- 
ments in  Canadian  universities. 
Established  membersof  the  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  communities  are  in- 
vited to  nominate  candidates  who 
have  demonstrated  excellence  in  their 
research  and  who  could  benefit  from 
enhanced  research  opportunities. 
Candidates  can  not  apply  on  their 
own  behalf. 

In  recent  years,  competition  for  the 
fellowships  has  increased  significant- 
ly. In  1991  /92,  there  were  59  nomina- 
tions, compared  with  29  in  1989/90. 

At  the  same  time,  NSERC  has  noted 
an  increase  in  applications  of  lesser 
quality  than  required  for  the  program. 
For  this  reason,  the  council  is  asking 
that  two  external  referees  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  standing  in  the 
field  of  the  nominee  be  consulted  as  a 
prescreening  process.  These  referees 
should  comment  on  the  calibre  of  the 
nominee  at  the  national  and  interna- 
tional levels  and  on  the  nominee’s 
suitability  to  receive  the  award. 

Must  be  endorsed 

Although  nominations  may  be  in- 
itiated from  outside  a university,  each 
nomination  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
executive  head  of  the  nominee’s 
university  or  a delegate.  The  deadline 
for  submissions  is  July  1. 

The  awards  are  named  for  Edgar 
William  Richard  Steacie.  a physical 
chemist  and  president  of  the  National 
Research  Council  from  1952  to  1962. 


The  fellowships  are  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  career  development  of 
outstanding  and  highly  promising 
scientists  and  engineers.  Candidates 
should  have  obtained  their  doctorate 
within  the  last  12  years. 

Successful  fellows  are  relieved  of 
teaching  and  administrative  duties  for 
one  or  two  years,  enabling  them  to 
devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to 
research.  Fellowships  awarded  in 
1991  will  normally  be  taken  up  be- 
tween April  1. 1992,  to  April  1, 1993. 

Canada  Gold  Medal 

The  Canada  Gold  Medal  forScience 
and  Engineering  is  awarded  to  an  in- 
dividual in  recognition  of  sustained 
and  outstanding  contributions  to 
Canadian  research  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  engineering.  The 
candidate’s  accomplishments  must 
have  been  achieved  in  Canada  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time. 

People  from  any  sector  — 
academic,  business  and  industry  or 
government  — are  eligible  for  this 
award,  except  for  current  membersof 
the  council.  The  award  will  be  made 
for  any  activity  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance that  leads  to  the  enhancement 
of  the  research  enterprise  in  Canada. 

Such  activities  may  include  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  the  applica- 
tion of  existing  knowledge  to  the 
novel  solution  of  practical  problems, 
the  promotion  or  management  of  re- 
search activity,  or  leadership  in  the 
education  of  researchers,  in  fields 
supported  by  NSERC. 

The  candidate  must  demonstrate  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  ability  and 
the  application  of  such  qualities  as 
expertise,  creativity,  imagination, 
leadership,  perseverance  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is 
Sept.  1.  □ 
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Graduate  news 


The  following  graduate  students  have 

successfully  completed  requirements 

for  their  PhD  programs  and  will 

graduate  at  spring  convocation. 

■ Khalid  Mahmood  Abdullah, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  whose  thesis  is  en- 
titled “Biochemical  and  Genetic 
Characterization  of  a Pasieurella 
Haemolytica  Glycoprotease’l 

■ Robert  George  Bennett,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  ‘The  Systematics 
of  the  North  American  Cybaeid 
Spiders  ( Araneue , Dictynoidea, 
Cybaeidae )’’, 

■ Mark  Anthony  Bernards,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  'Phenyl- 
propanoid  Metabolism  in  Tomato 
Cell  Cultures  Challenged  with 
Verticilliuni  Albo-Atrum 

■ Jean  Caron,  Land  Resource 
Science,  ‘Physical  Processes  Af- 
fecting Structural  Stability  and 
Their  Modification  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  Bromegrass;” 

■ Claude  Fortin,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Acute  and  Chronic 
Toxicity  of  Slow-Release  For- 
mulations of  Methoprene  to 
Selected  Zooplankton  Species;" 

■ Jin  Yuzhou,  School  of  Engineering. 
“Airflow  Characteristics  in  a Ven- 
tilated Enclosure  with  a Slot  Inlet 
Opening;" 

■ Carlos  Leon-Velarde,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “A  Simulation 
Model  to  Analyse  the  Bioeconomic 
Function  of  Cows  in  Intensive 
Dairy  Farms  Using  a Systems  Ap- 
proach;” 

■ Desmond  Eric  McCullough,  Crop 
Science, ‘Respiration  and  Dry  Mat- 
ter Accumulation  of  Spring  and 
Winter  Cultivars  of  Rye  ( Secale 
Cereale  L),  Triticale  (X  Triticose- 
cale  Wittm ) and  Wheat  ( Triticum 
Aesiivum  L)  Grown  Under  Field 
and  Contrasting  Temperature 
Regimes;" 

■ John  Thorp  McNie,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “A  Study  of  Echocar- 
diographic  Evaluation  of  Equine 
Training-Associated  Cardiac 
Change;" 


■ Robert  Kevin  Moore,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science.  ‘Parameter  Es- 
timates Between  Production  and 
Management  Traits  in  First  Lacta- 
tion Using  Milk-Recording  Data;" 

■ Peter  John  Slade,  Food  Science. 
‘Studies  on  Genotypical  Charac- 
terization of  Listeria  Species  from 
Food,  Environmental  and  Clinical 
Sources;" 

■ Mark  Summers,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  ‘Energy  Metabo- 
lism in  the  Broiler  Chick;”and 

■ Grant  David  Puttock,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  "A 
Microeconomic  Model  of  the 
Hardwood  Lumber  Industry  in 
Southern  Ontario." 

The  following  students  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements  for 
their  D.V.Sc.  programs  and  will 
graduate  at  spring  convocation. 

■ Marina  Louise  Brash,  Pathology, 
whose  major  paper  is  entitled 
‘Neutrophils  in  the  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Lesions  in  Acute  Porcine 
Pleuropneumonia;” 

■ Pierre-Gregoire  Dube,  ‘Molecular 
Studies  of  the  Genes  for  the  T-Cell 
Antigen  Receptors  in  Canine  Lym- 
phoma'' and 

■ James  Alan  Thompson,  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  “Evaluation  of 
Breeding  Potential  in  Bulls  Com- 
pleting the  Ontario  Bull  Test  Pro- 
gram." □ 


English  classes 
run  on  campus 

Classes  in  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage will  begin  July  2.  T wo  time  slots 
are  available:  Monday  to  Friday  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  307  of  the 
MacKinnon  building,  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  Room 
1 19,  MacKinnon. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  a 
class  should  call  the  continuing 
education  division  of  the  Wellington 
County  Board  of  Education  at  836- 
7281.  □ 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Boy's  Iree-wheel  bike,  16-inch  wheels, 
hand  brakes,  needs  some  work,  Aaron, 
822-2362. 


1989  Mustang  LX,  (ive-speed,  power 
steering  and  brakes,  AM/FM  stereo/cas- 
sette,  32,000  km,  763-1 759  after  5 p.m. 


1987  Toyota  Celica  GT,  automatic; 
10,000  BTU  Amana  air  conditioner,  824- 
9126. 


Maxwell  Sovereign  self-propelled  reel- 
type  lawnmower,  20-inch  cut,  3.5-HP 
B&S  engine,  837-1 464. 


Haviland  China  tea  set,  Lily  of  the  Valley 
design;  two  linen  tablecloths;  white  linen 
damask  tablecloth;  eight  hand-crocheted 
tablemats  and  stretch  board,  two  blue 
wool  blankets;  six  fondue  forks  with  dark 
wood  handles,  836-1 1 63. 


Dishwasher,  two  years  old;  medium- 
sized dog  cage;  new  golf  balls  in  packets 
ol  three  or  boxes  of  1 2,  Ext.  631 5 or  837- 
1245. 


Ten-speed  Mercier-Reynolds  531  and 
10-speed  Falcon-Reynolds  531 
lightweight  bicycles,  Ext.  3044  or  822- 
0289. 


For  rent 


One  bedroom  in  large  two-bedroom 
townhouse,  close  to  campus,  available 
immediately,  rent  negotiable,  tall  option. 
763-4184  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rockwood, 
Si  ,000  a month  negotiable  plus  utilities, 
available  July  1,856-4519 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house,  close 
to  campus,  garage,  fenced  yard,  avail- 
able Aug.  25  for  one  year,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences required,  SI. 100  a month  plus 
utilities.  821  -4583. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  10 
minutes  from  campus,  family  room  with 


fireplace,  two-car  garage,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  September  to  May/92, 
Si  ,400  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext  341 4 or 
836-9551. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment, professionally  finished,  suitable  for 
two  non-smoking  females,  no  pets,  $550 
a month  plus  halt  utilities,  836-7587  after 
6 p.m.  weekdays. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in  quiet 
area,  suitable  for  non-smoking  visiting 
faculty  or  graduate  students,  includes 
washer  and  dryer,  close  to  campus,  no 
pets,  no  sublets,  available  July  1991  to 
April  1992,  rent  negotiable.  836-6758 
after  6 p.m. 


Wanted 


Furnished  apartment  for  quiet,  non- 
smoking male,  willing  to  share  with  one 
other  person,  Mike,  Ext.  6305  or  836- 
3925. 


Coleman  stove  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, Kim,  824-6046  after  5 p.m. 


Well-trained  golden  retriever  tor  young 
person  afraid  of  dogs,  should  be  gentle 
and  obedient  and  between  two  and  seven 
years,  821 -7424. 


Wicker  baby  bassinet  and  baby  buggy, 
763-6823. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  from  July  20  or 
later,  prefer  unfurnished,  near  campus, 
reasonable  rent,  837-981 7 


Someone  to  converse  with  in  Russian, 
822-3639  afternoons  and  evenings 


Will  trade  small  fig  (edible)  plant  for 
another  variety  ol  fig,  MaryAnn,  Ext.  3062. 


Available 


Editing  services  by  experienced  editor, 
proofreading  and  organizational 
revisions  for  resumes,  reports,  essays, 
theses  and  unpublished  manuscripts, 
reasonable  rates,  821  -91 92. 


Sneaking  off  at  lunch 

U of  G Libary  staff  have  the  right  idea  — having  a “Sneaker  Day"  lunchtime  walk  to  participate  in  Canada 
Fitness  Week.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Summer  library  hours 

McLaughlin  building 

May  to  Aug.  11 

Building  hours 

Reference  service  hours 

Mon.  to  Thurs 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight  

.8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Fri 

8:30  a.m  to  10  p.m 

.8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Sat/Sun./holidays  . 

Aug.  12  to  Aug.  17 

9 a.m.  to  10  p.m 

.N/A 

Mon.  to  Thurs 

8:30  a.m.  to  midnight  

.8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Fri 

8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m 

.8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Sat/Sun 

Aug.  18  to  Sept.  2 

9 a.m.  to  10  p.m 

.N/A 

Mon.  to  Fri 

8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Sat./Sun./Labor  Day 

noon  to  7 p.m 

N/A 

May  6 to  Aug.  17 

Veterinary  science  section 

Mon.  to  Thurs 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Fri 

8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Sat./Sun 

1 to  5 p.m 

N/A 

Statutory  holidays  . 

Aug.  18  to  Sept.  2 

Section  closed 

Mon.  to  Fri 

8:30  a.m,  to  4:30  p.m. 

Sat./Sun./Labor  Day 

Section  closed 

N/A 

Council  wants  to  share  your  thoughts 


The  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women  is  inviting  people 
to  submit  letters  to  share  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  living  and  working 
in  Canada.  Any  letter  submitted  may 
be  included  in  an  anthology  being 
compiled  for  publication  by  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  council  suggests  the  following 
as  possible  topics  for  discussion: 

■ What  are  your  thoughts  on  the 
education  system?  Have  you  ex- 
perienced racism,  sexism  or  other 
forms  of  discrimination  in  a univer- 
sity? 

■ How  do  you  feel  about  the  health- 
care system? 

■ What  has  been  your  experience  as 
a member  of  a minority  group? 

■ Have  you  experienced  the  indif- 
ference of  mainstream  Canada  to 
your  difficulties? 

■ Are  there  some  features  in  your  life 
specific  to  your  being  an  adopted 
child  in  a mixed  family? 

The  council  suggests  addressing  the 
letter  to  a friend,  employer,  relative  in 
your  homeland  or  Canada,  a doctor, 
an  official  or  any  person  who  needs  to 
understand  your  experience.  Letters 
should  be  four  to  10  pages  long  in 
English  or  French,  typed  or  printed 
clearly  on  8 1/2-  by  11 -inch  paper 
with  black  ink.  Black  and  white 
photographs,  graphics  and  artwork 
arc  welcome  and  should  be  labelled. 

Although  you  may  sign  an  imagi- 
nary name,  you  should  include  your 
own  name,  address  and  phone  num- 
ber. 


The  council  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  receiving  letters  from  people 
in  the  following  groups:  aboriginal, 
Latin  American,  Arab,  Filipino, 
Laotian,  Vietnamese,  Cambodian 
and  black;  and  from  the  following 
areas:  the  Yukon,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, Alberta,  Quebec,  New 


Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  June  28. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
CACSW  Research  Division,  Box 
1541,  Station  B,  Ottawa  KIP  5R5, 
613-995-2492.  □ 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 


Tips  provide: 

1 . Liquidily 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  lees 
Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay. 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotlaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

Mail  to:  Suite  301, 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario.  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Prov. 

Tel:  (Bus) 

(Res) 

ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 
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Calendar  May  30  to  June  12 


Thursday,  May  30 

Film  Series  - The  Buea-Guelph 
Project,  International  Education  Ser- 
vices and  the  departments  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  present  “Women: 
Another  Image,”  a series  of  films  on 
women  in  development  that  were 
produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
and  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  Today’s  fea- 
tures are  Made  in  Brazil  and  Women 
of  Oil.  The  screenings  begin  at  noon 
in  MacLachlan  101. 

Colloquium  - The  Animal  Biotech- 
nology Centre  and  the  Centre  for  the 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock 
present  a talk  by  David  Stringfellow 
of  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine 
at  Auburn  University  in  Alabama. 
The  topic  is  “Epidemiologic  Aspects 
of  Bovine  Embryo  Transfer"  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Clinical  Studies  1438. 

Friday,  May  31 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 
perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 


University’s  tennis  courts.  The  rain 
date  is  June  8. 

Sunday,  June  2 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 71 -kilometre  ride  to  West 
Montrose.  Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors 
at  1 0 a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55 
km  leaves  from  Bicycles  etc.  at  10 
a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 


Tuesday,  June  4 


Convocation  - Students  receiving  the 
associate  diploma  in  agriculture  and 
Ontario  diplomas  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture  programs  will  graduate 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Johnston  Green  or  in 
the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  gym  if 
it’s  raining. 


Saturday,  June  1 

U of  G Tennis  Club  - The  club  is 
holding  a tennis  racquet  demonstra- 
tion put  on  by  Head  and  Tyrolia  Inc. 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the 


Wednesday,  June  5 

Worship  - Morning  Prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  Midday  with 
God  is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Convocation  - Ceremonies  begin  on 


Johnston  Green  at  1 0 a.m.  for  the  BA 
general  program  and  2:30  p.m.  for  the 
B.A.  honors  and  B.Comm.  programs. 
Cycling  Club  - A 39-km  ride  to  Eden 
Mills/Brucedale  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  6 

Convocation  - The  ceremony  for 
graduates  of  the  B.Sc.  honors  and 
general  programs  and  B.Sc.(Eng.)  is  at 
10  a.m.  on  Johnston  Green. 
Recipients  of  the  PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  MA, 
M.Agr.,  MLA  and  DVM  degrees  and 
graduate  diplomas  graduate  at  2:30 
p.m. 

Film  Series  - The  “Women:  Another 
Image”  film  series  continues  with 
Dominga  — Bolivia,  a study  of  an 
Aymara  Indian  woman’s  local 
development  work,  and  The  Great 
Wall  of  Tradition,  which  examines 
Chinese  government  reforms  and  the 
status  of  women  in  China.  The 
screenings  begin  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Lachlan 101. 

Friday,  June  7 

Convocation  - Recipients  of  the 
B. A.Sc.  degree  graduate  at  1 0 a.m.  on 
Johnston  Green.  The  2:30  p.m. 
ceremony  is  for  students  receiving  the 
BLA.  B.Sc.(Agr.)  B.Sc. (Earth  and 
Food  Science)  and  B.Sc.(H.K.) 
degrees. 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 


perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Sunday,  June  9 

Cycling  Club  - A 70-km  ride  to 
Campbellville  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  etc.  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  June  10 

OVC  Seminar  - The  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences  is  sponsoring  a 
lecture  by  David  Sherwood,  a profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  physiology 
and  biophysics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  3 p.m.  in  Clinical  Studies 
1438.  The  topic  is  ‘The  Hormone 
Relaxin  Has  Diverse  and  Essential 
Physiological  Roles  in  the  Pregnant 
Pig."  A reception  will  follow  in  the 
William  Eastway  Hall.  RSVP  for  the 
reception  at  Ext.  4390. 

Wednesday,  June  12 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 32-km  novice  ride 
to  Hespeler  leaves  at  5 p.m  from  the 
UC  south  doors. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
In  “Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Notices 


CSA  supports  Bangladesh 

The  Central  Student  Association 
has  established  a Bangladesh  relief 
fund  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross.  Anyone  wishing  to  donate  to 
the  fund  can  do  so  through  the  CSA 
in  Room  273  of  the  University 
Centre.  Donations  over  $10  will 
receive  a receipt.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Shawn  Lucas,  CSA 
vice-president,  operations,  at  Ext. 
8327. 

Volunteers  needed 

The  Disabled  Student  Centre  is 
seeking  volunteers  for  a new  taped 
text  service  to  benefit  students  with 
visual  disabilities,  dyslexia  and 
other  learning  disabilities.  Anyone 
interested  in  helping  out  should  call 
Patricia  Hanley  at  Ext.  6208. 

Indigenous  peoples 
conference 

The  1991  international  conference 
of  the  Indigenous  Nations  of  (he 
Americas  runs  Nov.  10  to  14  in  Ot- 
tawa-Hull.  Workshops  and 
plenaries  will  focus  on  such  topics 
as  the  environment,  economics  and 
politics.  Register  before  Aug.  9 at 
613-236-0673,  or  call  Internation- 
al Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915 
for  more  information. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has 
the  following  items  for  departmen- 
tal sale:  SD  1 1 34  — Qume  primer, 
sound  hood;  SD  1131  — two  55- 
gallon  fish  tanks  with  stand  and 
hoods;  SD  1130  — Volker  Craig 
terminal;  SD  1 129  — Volker  Craig 
terminal  4 1 4H;SD  1 1 22  — Monroe 
calculator,  SD  1121  — Centronics 
PS  240  printer.  Fuijtiso  DL  3400 
printer,  Compac  promonitor.  SD 
1117  — lour-drawer,  legal-sized, 
fire-resistant  filing  cabinet:  SD 
1116  — three  45-gallon  drum 
rockers;  SD  1 1 14  — Hewlett  Pack- 
ard laser  jet;  SD  1 1 10  — ECS  256k 
RAM.  CGA  plantronics  card, 
monochrome  graphics,  NEC 
monochrome  monitor,  one  floppy 
drive:  512k  RAM  with  two  floppy 
disks,  CGA  plantronics  card. 


monochrome  graphics  quad- 
chrome  color  monitor,  512k  RAM, 
one  floppy  drive,  monochrome/ 
graphics,  Data  Train  monochrome 
monitor;  NCE-JB-1275  mono- 
chrome monitor;  SD  1108  — 15 
plastic  chairs  with  writing  arm;  SD 
1104  — Microaire  Model  CS-I 
microwave/convection  oven.  1.8 
cubic  feet  (commercial);  SD  1089 
— Kjelgahl  analysis  glassware:  SD 
1088  — variable  transformer, 
round  waterbath.  Fisher  student 
waterbath,  1 .5-litre  heating  mantle, 
125-ml  heating  mantle,  50-ml 
Hahn  microscale.  The  following 
items  are  available  for  public  sale: 
SD  1119  — Bear  car  and  truck 
wheel  balancer  SD  1098  — men’s 
10-speed  bicycle;  SD  1080  — 
dividers;  SD  1065  — letter-sized, 
three-drawer  filing  cabinet;  SD 
1050  — Xerox  computer,  monitor 
and  keyboard,  eight-inch  floppy 
disks.  For  more  information  or 
viewing. call SurplusSales  in  Black- 
wood Hall,  Ext.  8 1 39.  New  hours  of 
operation  are  8:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

GSA  names  executive 

The  following  Graduate  Students 
Association  executive  positions 
have  been  filled  by  acclamation: 
Dave  Phipps.  Crop  Science,  presi- 
dent; Marcel  Vanden  Dungen. 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, vice-president,  internal;  Lisa 
MacCormack,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  vice-president, exter- 
nal; Rene  Van  Acker.  Crop  Science, 
vice-president,  finance;  Dawn  Kelk, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  vice-presi- 
dent, activities;  and  David  Bernard, 
History,  vice-president,  records. 

OMAF  seeks  input 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  is  seeking  public  input  on 
a proposed  program  of  loans  based 
on  crop  insurance.  Copies  of  two 
reports  arc  available  at  local  OMAF 
offices,  and  interested  members  of 
the  public  are  asked  to  make  com- 
ments. Send  comments  by  June  30 
to  Bob  Seguin,  Executive  Director, 
Policy  and  Programs  Division. 
OMAF,  Fourth  Floor.  801  Bay  St.. 
Toronto  M7A  2B2. 


Our  people 


Retired  professors  Jean  Sabry,  Family 
Studies,  and  Elizabeth  Upton,  Con- 
sumer Studies/HAFA,  have  been 
granted  emeritus  status  by  the 
Canadian  Dietetic  Association  for 
their  outstanding  lifetime  contribu- 
tions to  the  dietetic  profession. 

At  a McGill  University/WAPTT  in- 
ternational seminar  focusing  on  inter- 
national tourism  this  month,  three 
HAFA  faculty  members  presented 
papers.  Prof.  Robert  Lewis  and  HAFA 
director  Michael  Nightingale  dis- 
cussed “Customer  Service  in  a Global 
Market."  Prof.  Margaret  Shaw  spoke 
on  “Positioning  on  Price:  A Strategic 
Choice.” 

Prof.  Ab  Moore,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  was  one  of  30  participants 
invited  to  present  a paper  at  the 
Second  Distance  Education  Research 
Symposium  at  Penn  State  University 
last  week.  He  discussed  ‘Course 
Design  and  Communication  Technol- 
ogy in  Distance  Education.” 

Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  presented  a paper  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental 
Biology  in  Atlanta.  His  paper  was  en- 
titled “Direct  Evidence  That  Humoral 
Immunity  is  More  Resistant  Than 
Delayed  Hypersensitivity  in  Weanling 
Malnutrition."  □ 

Personnel 
report 


Retirements 

Prof.  Allan  Austin,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  retired  in  May. 

Appointments 

Isobel  Heathcote  of  Toronto  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

Ajay  Heble  of  Toronto  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Judy  Sheeshka  has  been  appointed  a 
lecturer  for  one  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  effective  July 
1 , to  be  followed  by  an  appointment  as 
assistant  professor. 

Robert  Lencki  of  Montreal  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science. 

Susan  Brown  of  Edmonton  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  effective  July  I.  1993. 
From  July  1.  1991,  to  June  30,  1992. 
she  will  hold  a postdoctoral  fellowship 
in  the  department.  □ 

Around  town 


New  walking  tour 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  launching 
its  newest  historical  walking  tour, 
“Altarand  Hearth  in  Victorian  Guelph," 
June  9.  The  tour  features  several  his- 
torical churches  and  homes,  repre- 
senting a variety  of  architectural  styles. 
The  first  walk  leaves  at  2 p.m.  from  the 
Guelph  Civic  Museum.  For  other  tour 
dates,  call  the  arts  council  office  at 
836-3280. 

Auction  to  raise  money 

The  Guelph  Youth  Music  Centre  is 
holding  a fund-raising  service  auction 
June  14  at  the  College  Inn.  Admission 
is  $5:  make  a reservation  by  calling  the 
centre  at  767-1872. 

Choir  needs  accompanist 

The  newly  formed  Guelph  Children 
Singers  require  an  accompanist  to  start 
in  September.  Inquiries  and  applica- 
tions should  be  sent  by  June  7 to  Neil 
McLaren,  9 Woodland  Glen  Dr.. 
Guelph  N I G 3N2.  or  call  836-4056.  □ 
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Count  yourself  in! 


Besides  being  national  Census  Day,  June  4 is  also 
Census  of  Agriculture  Day  across  Canada.  Mel  Jones, 
national  manager  of  the  1 991  Census  of  Agriculture, 
came  to  campus  last  week  with  census  communica- 
tions officer  and  U of  G graduate  Karen  Ketcheson  to 


discuss  the  information-gathering  extravaganza  with 
interested  researchers.  Above,  Jones  and  Ketcheson 
hold  a T-shirt  that  is  just  one  of  many  promotional 
devices  they're  using  to  make  sure  Canadians  count 
themselves  in. 

Photo  by  Angela  Bart,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


Council  encourages 
campus  safety  checks 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

Universities  and  colleges  across  the 
province  have  received  a new  safety 
audit  kit  that  will  help  them  determine 
how  safe  their  campuses  are.  The  kit 
provides  institutions  with  a campus- 
specific  process  for  examining 
grounds,  facilities  and  security  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  women’s  safety. 

Prepared  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  (COU)  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women  in  conjunction 
with  the  Metro  Action  Committee  on 
Public  Violence  Against  Women  and 
Children  (METRAC),  the  kit  is  a 
response  to  the  growing  number  of 
incidents  on  campuses  across  On- 
tario affecting  the  safety  of  female 
students  and  employees. 

The  kit  encourages  campus  ad- 
ministrators to  talk  to  women  about 
their  environment  and  involve  them 
in  campus  safety  audits,  says  Liz 
Honegger,  co-ordinator  of  Counsell- 
ing Services  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

“Women  know  a lot  about  the  en- 
vironment and  the  impact  of  design 
on  their  sense  of  safety  that  tradition- 
al experts  like  architects,  urban  plan- 
ners and  police  don’t  necessarily 
know  or  always  take  into  account,” 
she  says.  “In  the  past,  women  have 
had  very  little  input  into  safety  audits, 
but  we  really  need  their  involvement.” 

Although  the  kit  was  designed 
specifically  for  women,  Honegger 
says  her  desire  is  to  have  a campus 
that  is  safe  for  everyone. 

Statistically,  Guelph  is  a relatively 
safe  university.  "But  there  are  some 
places  on  campus  that  are  very  dark 
or  isolated,"  she  says. 


Books 


Honegger,  along  with  Ron 
McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices, and  Ted  Rush,  former  vice- 
president  internal  for  the  Central  Stu- 
dent Association,  attended  a 
women’s  campus  safety  audit 
workshop  in  February,  where  they 
met  representatives  from  17  other 
universities  and  19  colleges.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  workshop  was  to  edu- 
cate administrators  about  the  value 
of  the  audit  process  and  give  them  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  con- 
duct audits  at  their  own  institutions. 

The  workshop  emphasized  the 
need  to  involve  both  the  women  who 
are  users  of  the  campus  and  its 
facilities  and  the  administrators 
responsible  for  safety  and  security, 
buildings  and  grounds,  planning  and 
the  status  of  women. 

The  safety  kit  encourages  auditors 
to  wander  the  campus  and  discuss 
topics  such  as  lighting,  signs, 
sightlines,  visual  and  audible  isola- 
tion, possible  assault  sites,  escape 
routes,  nearby  land  uses,  main- 
tenance and  overall  design. 

One  of  the  most  recent  safety  in- 
novations at  Guelph  was  the  installa- 
tion of  emergency  telephones  last 
fall.  “Although  they  may  not  entirely 
prevent  assaults,  they  should  help 
deter  them  and  generally  elevate 
safety  on  campus,”  says  McCormick. 

Honegger  suggests  that  anyone 
with  concerns  about  specific  campus 
safety  issues  should  contact  CSA 
vice-president  internal  Laurie  Hall, 
chair  of  the  CSA  safety  awareness 
committee,  McCormick  or  Roger 
Jenkins,  director  of  Physical  Resour- 
ces. □ 


Exploring  the  black  ordeal 


Publications 


An  article  by  Prof.  Merwan  Engineer, 
Economics,  on  “Brennan  and 
Buchanan’s  Leviathan  Models”  ap- 
peared in  The  Social  Science  Journal 
1991.  Engineer  is  also  co-author  with 
Dan  Bernhardt  of  “Money,  Barter  and 
the  Optimality  of  Legal  Restrictions." 
which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  August  1991. 

"The  Seroprevalence  of  Coxiellosis 
(Q  Fever)  in  Ontario  Sheep  Flocks," 
an  article  by  Prof.  Gerhard  Lang, 
Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology,  and  Profs. 
David  Waltner-Toews  and  Paula 
Menzies,  Population  Medicine,  ap- 
peared in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
V eterinarv  Research  1991  (55), pages 
139  to  142. 

“Homeownership  and  Low-Income 
Housing  Policy  in  Canada,"  by  Prof. 
Marion  Steele,  Economics,  appeared 
in  Housing  Affordability  in  Canada: 
Are  We  Addressing  the  Problem?, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Urban 
Studies  in  Winnipeg. 

The  article  ‘Mounting  a Gamma 
Detector  and  Yoke  Assembly  for 
Equine  Nuclear  Imaging"  by 
Lawrence  Riddolls,  nuclear  medicine 
technologist  at  the  Equine  Research 
Centre;  Russ  Willoughby,  retired 
director  of  the  centre,  and  Prof. 
Howard  Dobson,  Clinical  Studies, 
was  published  in  Veterinary  Radiol- 


Prof.  Clarence  Munford,  History,  has 
just  wrapped  up  a three-volume 
monograph  entitled  Black  Ordeal 
SlavingandSbvery  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  1625-1715,  which  is  scheduled 
for  publication  this  summer. 

“This  time  period  has  not  received 

much  attention  in  the  past,”  says 

Munford,  “but  it  was  decisive  in  shap- 

No.  2,  March/April  ces  in  the  Interpretations  of  Social  ing  later  historical  configurations. 


ogy,  Vol.  32 
1991. 

“Optimal  Population  Control  with 
Uncertain  Output,"  an  article  by  Prof. 
Brian  Ferguson.  Economics,  ap- 
peared in  Journal  of  Population 
Economics  1990. 

The  Economics  of  Uncertainty  by 
Prof.  Chris  McKenna.  Economics, 
has  been  published  in  a Japanese  edi- 
tion by  Taga  Shuppen  of  Tokyo. 

Profs.  Cecelia  Paine  and  Jim  Taylor, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
have  had  their  design  work  published 
in  the  book  Contemporary  Land- 
scapes in  the  World,  which  profiles  97 
design  projects  around  the  world. 
Paine's  feat  ured  project  is“Mackenzie 
King  Estate  Site  Restoration  and 
Development”  in  Gatineau  Park, 
Quebec.  Taylor’s  project  is  the 
‘Trans-Canada  Highway  Twinning" 
in  Banff  National  Park. 

Social  Psychology:  Readings  for  the 
Canadian  Context,  by  Prof.  Brian 
Earn,  Psychology,  and  Shelagh 
Towson  of  the  University  of  Windsor, 
has  been  published  by  Broadview 
Press.  Earn  has  also  published  two 
papers  with  Prof.  Michael  Sobol, 
Psychology  — “A  Categorical 
Analysis  of  Children’s  Attributions 
for  Social  Success  and  Failure"  in  The 
Psychological  Record  40,  pages  173 
to  1 85,and“Developmental  Differen- 


Causes"  in  Canadian  Journal  of  Be- 
havioral Science  23,  pages  114  to 
119. 

Prof.  Ray  Rees,  Economics,  is 
author  of  “Efficiency  Wages,  Profit 
Sharing  and  Employment,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Oxford  Economic  Papers 
1991.  His  article  “Profit  Sharing  and 
Alternative  Systems  of  Workers’ 


The  three  volumes  are  entitled; 
Slave  Trades  in  Africa,  The  Middle 
Passage  and  the  Plantation  Economy 
and  Culture,  Terror  and  Resistance. 

Members  of  the  African  elite  would 
sell  their  subjects  into  the  slave  trade 
for  firearms,  alcohol  and  valuable  tex- 
tiles. It  wasn’t  uncommon  for  African 
leaders  to  change  the  sentence  for  cer- 


Remuneration:  A Review  of  tain  crimes  from  capital  punishment 


Weitzman  and  Meade"  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Japanese  and 
International  Economics  1990. 

“The  Deterrent  Effect  of  Regulatory 
Enforcement  in  the  Fishery,"  an  ar- 
ticle by  Prof.  William  Furlong, 
Economics,  appeared  in  Land 
Economics,  February > 1991. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Bill  Woodward, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  and  Richard 
Miller  of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  in 
Toronto,  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutri- 
tion 53(5):  pages  1329  to  1335.  The 
title  is:  “Depression  of  Thymus- 
Dependent  Immunity  in  Wasting 
Protein-Energy  Malnutrition  Does 
Not  Depend  on  an  Altered  Ratio  of 
Helper  (CD4+)  to  suppressor 
(CD8  +)  T Cells  or  on  a Dispropor- 
tionately Large  Atrophy  of  the  T -Cell 
Relative  to  the  B-Cell  Pool."  □ 


to“transportation."Thismeantthatthe 
criminal  and  his  entire  family  would 
be  shipped  overseas  and  forced  into 
slavery. 

“The  Europeans  were  not  working 
alone,”  says  Munford.  “Without  a 
strong  partnership  with  the  African 
elite,  the  slave  trade  could  not  have 


beenprofitable." 

To  run  efficient  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  European  slave  holders 
needed  large  amounts  of  cheap  labor. 
The  slaves  provided  well  for  this,  but 
as  their  numbers  grew,  the  Europeans 
began  to  fear  a revolt.  To  discourage 
insurrections,  the  slave  holders  used 
brute  violence  and  regularly  com- 
mitted horrific  acts  against  the  slaves. 

“White  slave  holders  were  modern 
history’s  first  terrorists,”  Munford 
says. 

Those  subjected  to  the  slave  trade 
were  of  diverse  ethnic  and  religious 
backgrounds  — as  different  from 
each  other  as  Germans  from  French. 
Once  overseas,  they  were  forced  to 
use  a common  European  language 
that  fostered  unity  among  them.  Out 
of  this  unity  came  an  entirely  new 
culture. 

‘The  black  culture  we  see  in  the 
West  Indies  today  is  unique,”  says 
Munford.  “It  isan  amalgam  of  African, 
European  and  Christian  traditions."  □ 
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Argonauts 
touch  down 

Wayne  Gretzky,  John  Candy 
and  Bruce  McNall,  new  owners 
of  the  Toronto  Argonauts,  are 
expected  to  come  to  U of  G to 
see  their  team  in  action  when 
the  Argonauts  begin  their  1 4th 
annual  summer  training  session 
on  campus. 

The  team  arrives  in  Guelph 
for  its  month-long  training 
June  7,  but  Argonaut  officials 
have  not  been  able  to  confirm 
when  the  superstar  owners 
might  touch  down  on  campus. 

Gary  Nadalin,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  conferences,  says  U of  G 
is  glad  to  have  the  team  back 
for  another  year.  He’s  sure  the 
University  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate increased  media 
interest  in  the  team,  stemming 
from  the  signing  of  superstar 
rookie  Raghib  “Rocket”  Ismail 
and  the  high  profile  of  the  new 
team  owners. 

Argonauts  general  manager 
Mike  McCarthy  says  the 
University’s  facilities  are  “ex- 
actly what  we  look  for  in  a 
training  camp  compound. 
Guelph  has  hosted  the  Ar- 
gonauts for  many  years,  and 
they’re  familiar  with  what’s 
needed  to  host  such  a large  con- 
tingency.” □ 


UGFA  recognizes 
six  for  excellence  in 
teaching,  innovation 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

The  U of  G Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  honored  six  of  the 
University’s  best  faculty  recently  with 
its  annual  awards  for  teaching  and 
innovation. 

Distinguished  professor  awards 
went  to  Profs.  Bob  Chapman,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  Claude  Guldner, 
Family  Studies;  David  Prescott, 
Economics;  Alastair  Summerlee, 
Biomedical  Sciences;  and  Bill 
Woodward,  Nutritional  Sciences. 
Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  received  a special  merit 
award  for  significant  innovation  in 
teaching. 

Bunce  says  he  must  share  the  credit 
for  any  innovations  he  has  made  with 
his  colleagues  and  students.  He  was  a 
member  of  a team  that  devised  com- 
puter labs,  and  he  collaborated  with  a 
student  in  developing  a course  on 
analytical  toxicology. 

Bunce  views  teaching  as  a fun  ac- 
tivity. "If  it’s  something  you  Iikedoing, 
that’s  a reason  to  do  your  best  every 
day,"  he  says. 

Encourages  students 

Chapman  was  recognized,  in  part, 
for  the  contributions  he  has  made  over 
the  past  five  years  to  the  Math  and 
Stats  Clinic,  which  encourages  stu- 
dents to  create  models  to  address  real 
industrial  problems  they  can  expect  to 
meet  in  the  workplace. 

Chapman’s  nominators  said  he 
brings  humor  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
clinic  teaching  and  that  students 
respond  accordingly. 

Guldner,  who  is  director  of  the  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Therapy  Centre,  is 
known  for  his  work  in  the  classroom, 
but  is  also  recognized  for  his  com- 
munication ability  in  workshops  for 
the  professional  community.  Students 
agree  that  their  learning  is  enhanced 


by  the  empathy  he  demonstrates. 

Prescott  was  lauded  for  providing  a 
role  model  to  students  in  com- 
municating complex  material  in  a 
clear,  engaging  manner  and  treating 
them  with  respect. 

He  was  also  the  driving  force  behind 
the  establishment  of  computerized 
teaching  labs  in  the  College  of  Social 
Science. 

More  than  just  facts 

For  Summerlee,  teaching  is  more 
than  just  passing  on  facts  to  students. 
His  course  in  gross  anatomy  involves 
a lot  of  terminology,“but  that  isn’t  the 
most  important  part,”  he  says.  “Stu- 
dents need  to  know  how  to  apply  that 
basic  knowledge  to  real  problems.” 
Summerlee  also  likes  to  get  to  know 
his  students  as  well  as  he  can  and  tries 
to  be  available  as  much  as  possible  for 
consultation. 

Woodward,  who  is  also  the  recipient 
of  this  year’s  teaching  award  from  the 
College  of  Biological  Science, 
believes  it’s  important  to  challenge 
students  to  think.  He  says  the  best 
learning  is“scholarship.” 

‘Certainly,  you  have  to  learn  the 
facts.  But  that’s  not  enough.  Scholar- 
ship is  essentially  creative;  you  use 
your  knowledge  to  create  an  idea  that 
did  not  exist  before.  If  that  happens,  I 
feel  I’ve  taught  my  students  some- 
thing about  scholarship.” 

The  UGFA  teaching  awards  recog- 
nize excellence  in  many  areas  of 
teaching,  including  classroom  in- 
struction, consultation  outside  the 
classroom,  thesis  supervision,  course 
design,  curriculum  development, 
production  of  educational  materials, 
development  of  programs  to  improve 
teaching  or  innovative  teaching 
methods,  research  on  university 
teaching  or  educational  planning.  □ 


Science  collection  heads 
for  university  in  Poland 


The  University  has  donated  a collec- 
tion of  books  and  scientific  journals  in 
chemistry  and  animal  product  re- 
search to  the  University  of  Agriculture 
in  Lublin,  Poland. 

Consisting  largely  of  currently 
received  journals  and  bound  volumes 
of  back  files,  the  collection  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  areas  of  organic 
chemistry  and  biochemistry, 
microbiology,  animal  science  and 
food  engineering.  It  was  packed  into 
more  than  500  boxes  weighing  more 
than  15  tonnes. 

The  University  also  donated  a copy 
of  its  library  catalogue  on  CD-ROM, 
along  with  the  SearchMe  retrieval 
software. 


The  collection  was  presented  May 
28  at  a ceremony  attended  by  Andrzej 
Brzozowski,  consul-general  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland. 

Other  participants  included  Jan 
Kaszuba  of  the  Canadian  Polish  Con- 
gress committee  for  technological  co- 
operation with  Poland;  President 
Brian  Segal;  Prof.  Archie  MacKinnon, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Internation- 
al Programs;  chief  librarian  John 
Black;  and  Polish  Congress  members 
Jacek  Kryt  and  Stefan  Szalwinski. 

The  University  of  Agriculture  will 
make  the  collection  available 
throughout  its  institutional  net- 
work. □ 
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Tops  in  teaching 

College  of  Biological  Science  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  left,  presents  the  CBS 
teaching  award  to  Prof.  Bill  Woodward,  Nutritional  Sciences. 
Woodward  was  also  one  of  six  faculty  to  receive  an  award  from  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  (see  accompanying  story). 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Congratulations,  grads 


U of  G extends  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  all  1.469  graduates  receiv- 
ing degrees  and  diplomas  at 
convocation  this  week.  We  wish 
you  all  the  best  in  the  future. 

Among  the  students  graduating 
this  week  are  some  special  people 
who  deserve  recognition. 

For  Amy  Doofenbaker  of 
Guelph,  graduating  from  OVC  is 
the  fulfilment  of  a long-time 
dream.  She  is  one  of  Canada’s  top 
wheelchair  athletes  and  is  featured 
in  artist  Ken  Danby’s  portrait  of 
courage. 

Connie  Bontje  of  Thorndale. 
who  is  graduating  with  an  Ontario 
diploma  in  agriculture,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  and  Food  award  of  ex- 
cellence.  given  annually  to  a 
graduate  who  makes  significant 
contributions  to  the  community. 
Bontje  is  involved  in  day-care  and 
women’s  issues  in  her  community. 

Janice  Hume  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  her  family  to 
graduate  from  OAC.  Great- 
grandfather George  Harold  Clark 
graduated  in  1898,  grandfather 
George  Fuller  in  1937  and  father 
Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop  Science, 
in  1961  In  addition,  her 
grandmothers  graduated  from 
Macdonald  Institute  — Betty 
Fuller  in  1937  and  Frieda  Hume  in 
1 926  — as  did  her  mother,  Jean,  in 
1964.D 


President  Brian  Segal,  left,  shakes  hands  with  Jan  Kaszuba  of  the  committee 
for  technological  co-operation  with  Poland,  a member  organization  of  the 
Canadian  Polish  Congress.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


What’s  new  at  the 
bookstore  Jk 


Prof.  Cecelia  Paine,  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  ment  concept  that  her  graduate  student  class  presented 
displays  one  of  the  designs  of  a Speed  River  develop-  to  Guelph's  Downtown  Board  of  Management. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Students  have  designs  on  the  Speed  River 


by  Darla  Stipanovich 

U of  G Bookstore 

Before  I load  up  the  family  funster  with 
children,  husband,  dog  and  Trivial 
Pursuit  and  head  up  the  400  to  points 
north  for  endless  days  of  mostly  bugs 
and  rain,  I pick  out  more  books  than  I 
can  possibly  read  to  take  on  holiday 
with  me. 

To  make  that  selection  easier  than 
ever,  the  U of  G Bookstore  is  hosting 
its  second  garage  sale  June  5 and  6. 
weather  permitting.  We're  offering  a 
whole  new  selection  of  sale  books  and 
older-edition  reference  titles.  Great 
sales  and  good  reading  make  a great 
cottage  combination. 

Most  of  our  new  summer  releases 
are  in,  and  although  the  list  is  not  as 
exciting  as  in  previousyears,  there  are 
some  good  titles  to  consider. 

Joy  Fielding’s  latest  novel , See  Jane 
Rut j,  has  what  I consider  one  of  the 
best  opening  lines  of  all  times.  It 
begins:  “One  afternoon  in  late  spring, 
Jane  Whittaker  went  to  the  store  for 
some  milk  and  some  eggs  and  forgot 
who  she  was.” 

How  can  you  not  want  to  read  a 
book  that  starts  that  way?  And  it  gets 
even  better.  Fielding  has  produced  a 
First-class  mystery  in  the  tradition  of 
Mary  Higgins  Clark,  and  it’s  a most 
satisfactory  read. 

Oscar  Dexter  Brooks  has  given  us 
Legs  for  the  summer.  This  is  described 
as  “An  Authentic  Story  of  Life  on  the 
Road,”  the  “road”  being  mostly  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern  United 
States  during  the  1930s.  Brooks 
draws  on  his  own  memories  of  his 
teenage  years  when,  as  an  orphan,  he 
decided  to  strike  out  on  his  own  and 
make  his  way  west. 

For  those  who  can’t  resist  tales  of 
hobos,  trains,  Wobblies  and  the  ad- 
venture of  riding  the  rails,  Legs  has  it 
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all  — even  a glossary  of  the  special 
language  used  by  the  people  who 
spent  the  Depression  years  “on  the 
bum." 

Stephen  Jay  Gould’s  Bully  for  Bron- 
tosaurus: Reflections  in  Natural  His- 
tory is  the  latest  in  Gould’s  long  list  of 
science  reading  that  is  accessible  to 
just  about  anyone.  His  easy  style  and 
humorous  approach  to  science  and 
nature  offer  the  reader  much  to 
ponder  that  is  fascinating  and  suc- 
cinct. 

Also  in  is  Salman  Rushdie’s  Imagi- 
nary Homelands:  Essays  and 
Criticism  1981-1991,  a critical  look 
at  such  writers  as  George  Orwell, 
Nadine  Gordimer,  Satyajit  Ray, 
Maurice  Sendak  and  Italo  Calvino. 

Finally,  we  have  In  the  Spirit  of 
Crazy  Horse  by  Peter  Matthiessen,  a 
book  that  many  have  waited  years  to 
read.  This  is  the  story  behind  the 
shootout  between  FBI  agents  and 
members  of  the  American  Indian 
movement  in  June  1975  at  Wounded 
Knee,  South  Dakota. 

Kept  out  of  publication  for  the  past 
eight  years  because  of  litigation,  the 
book  promises  to  expose  the  sys- 
tematic historical  persecution  of  the 
Lakota  Indians  that  led  up  to  their  last 
stand  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Remember  that  we  are  now  on  sum- 
mer hours  — Monday  to  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  closed  on 
Saturday.  □ 


A group  of  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture students  have  put  their 
designing  talents  to  work  to  come  up 
with  ideas  for  better  integrating  the 
Speed  River  and  downtown  Guelph. 

Working  under  Prof.  Cecelia  Paine, 
the  graduate  students  developed 
design  concepts  and  presented  them 
to  the  Downtown  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. The  board  wanted  to  get  in- 
volved in  a development  planning  in- 
itiative and  gladly  accepted  Paine’s 
offer  of  student  design  concepts 
focusing  on  the  river. 

The  students  were  told  to  use  the 


waterfront  as  a focus  to  bring  a 
stronger  identity  to  the  downtown, 
says  Paine. 

“The  students  had  a mandate  to  in- 
tegrate the  river  into  the  downtown 
core  — to  create  linkages  that  would 
improve  the  commercial  viability  of 
the  downtown.  But  they  could  inter- 
pret that  in  any  way  they  wanted." 

One  student  suggested  using  rail 
lines  as  walking  paths  to  draw  people 
into  the  city’s  proposed  performing 
arts  centre.  Another  created  a second 
square  (St.  Edward’s)  behind  the 
Eaton  Centre  and  designed  an  alter- 


native bicycle/pedestrian  route  from 
the  University  to  downtown. 

The  student  concepts  were  well 
received  by  the  board.  “There  were 
some  really  exciting  ideas,"  says 
board  manager  Gary  Gander.  “When 
you  put  1 2 creative  minds  to  a project, 
you’re  bound  to  get  innovative  con- 
cepts. There  are  elements  from  all 
these  ideas  that  we  could  pull 
together." 

Gander  says  the  board  hopes  to  put 
the  student  designs  on  display  and  use 
them  to  generate  discussion  about 
downtown  development  issues.  □ 


Our  people 


The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  is  holding  a farewell  recep- 
tion for  retiring  director  Prof.  Archie 
MacKinnon  July  3 from  4 to  7 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Centre.  A 
donation  of  $20  is  requested.  RSVP  by 
June  1 5 to  Isobel  Lander  at  Ext.  6904. 
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is  published  by  the  University  of  Guelph 
every  Wednesday  except  during 
December,  July  and  August,  when  a 
reduced  schedule  applies  At  Guelph  is 
guided  by  an  editorial  policy  and  an 
editorial  advisory  board.  The  policy  is 
available  on  request 
Views  and  opinions  contained  herein 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  official  Un  iver- 
sity policy. 

A t Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from 
the  University  community,  including  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  opinion  pieces, 
speeches,  publications  and  information 
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Paul  Page  and  Wendy  Woodhouse 
of  the  OVC  computer  group 
presented  the  paper  “Daring  to  Con- 
nect for  CAI  — Enhanced  Veterinary 
Medical  Information  Management 
System  Use  for  Instruction  Through  a 
50-Seat  Microcomputer  Laboratory" 
at  the  Ontario  Universities  Comput- 
ing Conference. 

At  the  Learned  Societies  Con- 
ference in  Kingston  last  week,  Prof. 
Diana  Brydon,  English  Language  and 
Literature,  participated  in  a panel  dis- 
cussion on  “Women  in  Learned  Jour- 
nals" sponsored  by  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Learned  Journals.  Her 
topic  was  “The  Gendered  and  Eth- 
nocentric Nature  of  the  Traditional 
Definition  of  Scholarship."  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Commonwealth  Literature,  Brydon 
was  also  involved  in  organizing  the 
organization's  program  at  the  con- 
ference and  chairing  a panel  discus- 
sion entitled  "Woman  Native  Other." 


Retired  political  studies  professor 
Willson  Woodside  died  May  28  in 
Guelph.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
faculty  to  join  the  Department  of 
Political  Studies  when  it  was 
formed  in  1966. 

Before  coming  to  U of  G,  Mr. 
Woodside  was  a CBC  broadcaster 
during  the  Second  World  War, 
foreign  editor  of  Saturday  Night 
magazine  and  national  director  of 


Prof.  John  Leslie,  Philosophy, 
presented  a paper  on  “Time  and  the 
Anthropic  Principle"  to  the  Canadian 
Philosophical  Association  at  the 
Learned  Societies  Conference. 

School  of  Engineering  PhD  student 
Taymour  El-Hossieny  presented  a 
paper  co-authored  with  the  school’s 
director,  Prof.  Bill  James,  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Civil  Engineers  last  week 
in  Vancouver.  The  paper  was  entitled 
“Urban  Drainage  Simulation  with 
Real-Time  Enor  Analysis  Using  an 
Expert  System  Shell.”  Another  paper 
by  James,  co-authored  with  former 
graduate  student  Kim  Irvine  of  the 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo 
and  John  Drake  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, was  presented  by  Irvine.  It  was 
entitled  ‘Modelling  Framework  for 
Predicting  Production  of  Pollutants  in 
Urban  Stormwater.”  □ 


the  United  Nations  Association  of 
Canada.  He  retired  from  the 
University  in  1974. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen, 
a daughter,  four  sons,  a sister  and 
10  grandchildren.  Mr.  Woodside’s 
son  Ken  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies, 
and  his  daughter-in-law  Mary  is  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Music.  □ 
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Educated  consumers  have  deeper 
pockets says  agriculture  minister 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

Creative  Services 

Public  education  is  one  way  to  develop 
a sense  of  pride  in  Ontario’s  agricul- 
tural industry,  to  make  consumers 
want  to  buy  Ontario-grown  produce 
and  to  make  them  willing  to  pay  more 
for  it,  says  Elmer  Buchanan,  Ontario 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food. 

Speaking  on  campus  May  29, 
Buchanan  talked  about  ways  to  edu- 
cate the  public,  ranging  from  the 
Agriculture  in  the  Classroom  pro- 
gram to  a new  project  being  de- 
veloped in  association  with  the 
George  Morris  Centre. 

Aimed  at  raising  the  profile  of 
agriculture  among  urbanites,  the 
project  will  launch  “a  concerted  in- 
dustry-wide effort  to  make  con- 
sumers more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  as  an  industry,  as  a 
major  contributor  to  our  economy 
and  of  the  quality  of  food  produced  by 
Ontario  farms  and  food-processing 
companies,”  said  Buchanan. 

Part  of  the  strategy  will  involve  a 
newspaper  supplement  produced  by 
OMAF,  the  University  and  farm  and 
food  groups  for  distribution  in  the 
Toronto  area. 

“I  believe  one  of  thegreatest  challen- 
ges facing  us  is  to  have  consumers 


contribute  more  to  the  farm  gate  price 
of  agricultural  products,”  allowing 
government  to  withdraw  from  finan- 
cial support,  he  said. 

Buchanan’s  comments  were  tied  to 
his  theme  of  bridging  the  social  and 
economic  gaps  between  urban  and 
rural  communities,  which  he 
described  as  one  of  the  priorities  of  his 
ministry. 

At  some  point  in  the  past,  agricul- 
tural and  rural  communities  were 
“shunted  aside”  by  governments  of  all 
political  stripes,  probably  because  the 
growth  of  cities  has  shifted  the  voting 
power  in  Ontario  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  building  bridges  be- 
tween urban  consumers  and  farm 
producers,  Buchanan  said  he  hopes  to 
integrate  the  activities  of  provincial 
ministries  that  service  rural  popula- 
tions. Agriculture,  social  services,  en- 
vironment,  transportation  and 
municipal  affairs,  for  example,  should 
co-operate  in  programs  to  alleviate 
rural  concerns  about  such  varied  is- 
sues as  day  care  for  farm  children, 
transportation  corridors,  wetland 
preservation  and  property  severances. 

Buchanan  lauded  the  ministry's  land 
stewardship  program  as  a way  of  ad- 
dressing urban  concerns  about  the 


preservation  of  land  and  water 
resources,  while  improving  economic 
conditions  for  farmers. 

The  NDP  government  is  also  work- 
ing on  economic  proposals  to  deliver 
long-term  affordable  credit  to 
farmers,  social  programs  to  promote 
pay  equity  and  improve  the  skills  of 
rural  workers,  and  development  ideas 
to  stimulate  renewed  growth  in  rural 
communities. 

The  minister  suggested  farmers 
should  look  to  the  past  success  of  co- 
operatives as  a way  of  benefiting  from 
value-added  enterprises,  such  as  a 
group  of  farmers  establishing  a 
slaughterhouse  to  help  get  their 
products  directly  to  the  consumer. 

“We  might  be  interested  in  enhanc- 
ing, facilitating  or  fostering  that  kind 
of  co-operation,”  he  said. 

This  might  be  one  way  to  recycle 
money  within  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  overcome  the  effects  of 
high  interest  rates,  unstable  com- 
modity prices  and  the  recession,  said 
Buchanan. 

T might  add  that  the  farm  com- 
munity did  not  just  enter  the  recession 
in  1990.  They’ve  been  in  a recession 
since  1980/81.”  □ 


Elmer  Buchanan 


Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson,  Creative  Services 


Sweating  for  a good  cause 


Pat  Richards,  left,  organizer  of  Athletics'  annual 
Aerobathon,  and  Athletics  director  Dave  Copp 
present  a cheque  to  Debbie  Cripps,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Guelph  Food  Bank,  one  of  two  charities  to  receive 


funds  from  the  event.  The  Welcome  In  Drop-In  Centre 
also  benefited  from  the  Aerobathon,  which  involved 
208  participants  and  raised  $6,000. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Taking  care 
of  the 


environment 

It’s  National  Environment 
Week,  and  the  Ontario  Public 
Interest  Research  Group-Guelph 
is  holding  a number  of  local  events 
to  mark  the  week. 

University  of  Toronto  scientist 
Ursula  Franklin,  recipient  of  an 
honorary  degree  from  U of  G,  will 
speak  June  5 on  “Ontario’s  Energy 
Future:  A Critical  Look  at  Ontario 
Hydro's  25-Year  Plan."  The  talk 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Loft,  1 
Carden  St. 

On  June  6.  there  will  be  a musi- 
cal/photographic presentation  on 
“Pulling  the  Wilderness  Back  into 


Our  Lives,"  with  special  guests  the 
Brazilian  Chainsaw  Dance  Revue, 
at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 

The  12th  annual  Speed  River 
Cleanup  is  June  8,  starting  at  9:30 
a.m.  Meet  at  Royal  City  Park.  The 
annual  event  has  made  steady 
progress  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
river. 

In  the  last  three  years,  OPIRG 
volunteers  have  reforested  sub- 
stantial stretches  of  the  river 
banks,  monitored  temperatures, 
mapped  available  habitat  and 
placed  40  tons  of  boulders  to  help 
revive  in-stream  habitats.  □ 


English  classes  run  on  campus 


Classes  in  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage will  begin  July  2.  Two  time  slots 
are  available:  Monday  to  Friday  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  307  of  the 
MacKinnon  building,  or  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  Room 


1 19,  MacKinnon  building. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  a 
class  should  call  the  continuing 
education  division  of  the  Wellington 
County  Board  of  Education  at  836- 
7281.  □ 


Biochemist  takes  up  challenge  of  Guelph- Waterloo  graduate  program 


Frances  Sharom 


At  Guelph!  June  5,  1991 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

Expanding  into  exciting  new  areas  of 
science  with  strictly  limited  resources 
is  a challenge  some  might  shy  away 
from,  but  Prof.  Frances  Sharom  is 
ready  to  take  it  on. 

As  newly  appointed  director  of  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry, 
Sharom,  a member  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  will 
oversee  the  second- largest  chemistry 
program  in  the  country. 

Second  in  size  only  to  the  University 
of  British  Columbia’s  program, 
(GWC)2  is  well-established  at 
Guelph  and  the  University  of  Water- 
loo, she  says.  “1  plan  to  continue  with 
what’s  gone  on  before  and  to  work 


with  the  administration  and  faculty  of 
both  institutions  to  improve  it.” 

Her  major  constraints  are  money 
and  space.  The  centre  is  doing  well 
with  support  from  industry  and  grant- 
ing councils  for  such  things  as  equip- 
ment, says  Sharom.  but  institutional 
support  for  personnel  is  quite  limited. 
Even  more  limited  is  space  to  accom- 
modate all  the  centre’s  work. 

“As  faculty  retire,  new  faculty  come 
in  and  they  are  much  more  research 
active,  so  there’s  just  not  enough 
space.  We’re  literally  using  broom 
closets  as  research  space.” 

Despite  the  resource  limitations  at 
both  Guelph  and  Waterloo,  however. 
Sharom  believes  the  centre’*  mem- 
bers are  doing  excellent  work.  “We 
just  have  to  think  ahead  and  be  crea- 


tive in  managing  our  resources,  she 
says. 

The  new  director  plans  to  focus  on 
the  success  of  (GWC)2  and  enhance 
the  cross-fertilization  of  the 
members’  different  areas  of  expertise. 

“There  are  clusters  of  people  or- 
ganized around  particular  research 
areas,  and  I would  like  to  see  more 
co-operation  and  integration.  The 
director  has  to  balance  the  different 
areas.” 

For  Sharom,  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able aspects  of  her  new  position  will 
be  the  contact  with  graduate  students. 
She  hopes  she  can  be  responsive  to 
any  concerns  they  might  have.  “There 
are  student  members  on  the  centre 
co-ordinating  committee,  and  they’ve 
made  some  very  good  suggestions  for 


improvements. 

Sharom's  term  begins  July  1 , but  she 
won't  start  her  duties  until  returning 
from  a sabbatical  in  January  1 992. 

A graduate  of  Guelph’s  B.Sc.  pro- 
gram. she  earned  her  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  and 
was  a postdoctoral  fellow  and 
NSERC  university  research  fellow  at 
U of  G before  being  appointed  to 
faculty. 

Her  main  research  area  is 
membrane  biochemistry,  including  a 
cancer  research  project  in  which  she 
is  studying  the  characteristics  of  P- 
glycoprotein,  a membrane  protein 
that  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
chemotherapy  against  tumors. 

Sharom  is  also  finishing  a term  on 
Board  of  Governors.  □ 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  June  6 


Convocation  - The  ceremony  for 
graduates  receiving  the  B.Sc.  honors 
and  general  and  the  B.Sc.(Eng.)  is  at 
10  a. m.  on  Johnston  Green.  The  2:30 
p.m.  ceremony  is  for  recipients  of  the 
PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  MA,  M.Agr.,  MLA, 
DVM  and  graduate  diplomas.  Rain 
location  is  the  Mitchell  Centre  main 
gym. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Lisa  Myers  will  discuss  “A  Mor- 
phologic Study  of  the  Pathogenesis  of 
Mycoplasma  Arthritis  of  Haemo- 
philus Somnus  Isolates"  at  1 1:10a.m. 
in  Pathology  2152. 

Film  series  - The  Buea-Guelph 
Project,  International  Education  Ser- 
vices and  the  departments  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  are  presenting 
"Women:  Another  Image,"  a series  of 
films  on  women  in  development  that 
were  produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  and  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  Today’s 
screenings  are  Domingo  — - Bolivia,  a 
study  of  an  Ayniara  Indian  woman’s 
local  development  work,  and  The 
Great  Wall  of  Tradition , which  ex- 
amines Chinese  government  reforms 
and  the  statusof  women  in  China.  The 
screenings  begin  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Lachlan  101. 

Friday,  June  7 

Convocation  - Recipients  of  the 
B. A.Sc.  degree  graduate  at  1 0 a.m.  on 
Johnston  Green.  At  2:30  p.m.,  BLA, 


B.Sc.(Agr.)  B.Sc.(Earth  and  Food 
Science)  and  B.Sc.(H.K.)  graduands 
will  receive  their  degrees. 

Seminar  - Max  Bimstiel,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Molecular  Pathology 
in  Austria,  who  is  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  at  after- 
noon convocation,  will  speak  on 
“Receptor-Mediated  Import  of  DNA 
into  Cells”  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Marie-Cecile 
Lavoir  discusses  “Bovine  Fetal  Germ 
Cells.  Their  Life  Through  Adoles- 
cence" at  12:10  p.m.  in  Biomedical 
Sciences  1642. 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 
perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Sunday,  June  9 

Cycling  Club  - A 70-kilometre  ride  to 
Campbellville  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell  Street  at 
10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  June  10 

Seminar  - Ida  Orskov  of  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  International 
Escherichia  and  Klebsiella  Reference 
Centre  in  Copenhagen  is  giving  a 
seminar  on  virulence  factors  of  E coli 
in  humans  at  9:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  160.  Her  talk  will 
be  followed  by  a reception  with 
graduate  students  in  CM  B60. 
Anyone  wishing  to  meet  Orskov 
should  call  Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, at  Ext.  473 1 . 

OVC  Seminar  - The  Department  of 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


1986  Nissan  Micra,  76,000  km,  auto- 
matic, AM/FM  cassette  stereo, 
rustprooled,  Ext.  3969  or  416-458- 
31 54  or  41 6-452-9406  after  6 p.m 


Four-bedroom  house,  Si  George's 
Park  area,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace, 
three  appliances,  Ext.  3822  or  821- 
6601. 


Two-bedroom  condo  (for  sale  or  rent), 
secure  building,  1 1 / 2 baths,  four  ap- 
pliances, air  conditioning,  indoor  park- 
ing, 824-8298. 


Cross-country  ski  package,  including 
LMS  Turski  210-cm  touring  skis  with 
75-mm  bindings,  Liljedahl  bamboo 
poles,  size  8 1 / 2 boots,  Mike,  824-1 977 
evenings. 


Kenmore  portable  dishwasher,  three 
fridges,  single  bed  and  mattress,  chest 
of  drawers,  nightstand,  desk,  dresser 
with  mirror,  cabinet  unit  hi-fi,  824-3027 
or  856-9835  after  7 p.m. 


Renovated  house  in  old  University 
area,  2 1 12  storeys:  Mitsubishi  cellular 
phone;  Heintzman  uprightgrand  player 
piano  with  original  scrolls;  14  1 /2-foot 
Mirrorcraft  boat  and  trailer,  15-hp;  23- 
loot  1 986  Citation  hardtop  cruiser  boat, 
tilt  trailer,  Paul  or  Pat,  821  -091 2. 


Tule  roof  rack,  Tits  1988  Toyota  Tercel 
or  similar  model  cars.  Jason.  763-81 1 1 
after  6 p.m. 


1989  Mustang  LX,  five-speed,  power 
steering  and  brakes,  32,000  km,  763- 
1759  after  5 p.m. 


Boy's  free-wheel  bike,  16-inch  wheels, 
hand  brakes,  needs  some  work,  Aaron, 
822-2362 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house, 
close  to  campus,  garage,  fenced  yard, 
available  Aug,  25  for  one  year,  no  pets, 
references  required,  $1,100  a month 
plus  utilities,  821-4583. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
suitable  lor  visiting  faculty  or  graduate 
students.  15-minute  walk  from  cam- 
pus, laundry,  no  pets  or  smokers,  rent 
negotiable,  836-6758  after  6 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  cedar  cottage  on 
Georgian  Bay,  electric  heat  available 
weekly  in  June  and  September,  746- 
6769  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  country,  two 
miles  south  of  campus,  $1 ,000  a month 
plus  utilities,  available  mid-August, 
824-7229  or  837-0284. 


Room  in  shared  house  for  non-smoker, 
parking,  air  conditioning,  older  house 
near  campus,  $300  a month  including 
utilities,  first  and  last  lease,  references, 
no  pets,  763-5678. 


Unfurnished  three-bedroom  town- 
house,  no  appliances.  Woodlawn  and 
Victoria,  $875  a month  plus  utilities,  no 
pets,  non-smokers,  822-3129  or  416- 
791-7712. 


Wanted 


Ice  time  with  intramural  or  recreational 
hockey  team,  Mike,  824-1977  even- 
ings. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  in 
Guelph  with  yard  or  near  park  for 
mature,  responsible,  dog-owning 
couple.  $800  a month  maximum  rent, 
references  available,  837-9466  after  5 
p.m. 


Shared  accommodation  close  to  cam- 
pus for  mature,  non-smoking  female 
student  on  or  before  July  1 , need  park- 
ing and  laundry,  $300  a month  maxi- 
mum including  utilities,  leave  message 
at  41 6-455-9206. 


Available 


Mother  will  babysit  in  own  home,  Vic- 
toria and  Speedvale  area,  hot  lunches 
and  lots  of  fun,  763-2273. 


Will  trade  small  fig  (edible)  plant  for 
another  variety  of  fig,  Mary  Ann,  Ext. 
3062 


Reliable  child  studies  student  looking 
for  employment  in  home  and  child  care, 
available  seven  days  a week, 
Maureen,  763-621 5. 


"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  In  writing  and 
received  by  Thursday  at  noon.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6579. 
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June  6 to  19 


Biomedical  Sciences  is  sponsoring  a 
lecture  by  David  Sherwood,  a profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  physiology 
and  biophysics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  3 p.m.  in  Clinical  Studies 
1438.  The  topic  is  The  Hormone 
Relaxin  Has  Diverse  and  Essential 
Physiological  Roles  in  the  Pregnant 
Pig.”  A reception  will  follow  in  the 
William  Eastway  Hall.  RSVP  for  the 
reception  at  Ext.  4390. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
Wilko  van  Loon  of  Wageningen 
Agricultural  University  and  Wouter 
van  Schelt  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment in  Delft,  the  Netherlands,  will 
speak  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Richards  124. 
Van  Loon’s  topic  is  “Frost  Heave  in 
Dutch  Road  Construction  Materials”; 
van  Schell’s  is  “Growth  of  Ice  Lenses 
inFreezingSoils.” 


The  final  examination  of  Terry  Alan 
Wheeler,  Environmental  Biology,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  June  13  at  9 a.m.  in  Room 
1 68  of  the  Axelrod  building. 

The  thesis  is  “Systematics  of  the  New 


Film  Series  - The  “Women:  Another 
Image"  series  continues  with  Holding 
Our  Ground,  a look  at  land  reform  in 
the  Philippines  and  squatter  com- 
munities, and  From  the  Shore,  which 
examines  Kenyan  women  who 
employ  men  in  a thriving  Fish  busi- 
ness. The  screenings  begin  at  noon  in 
MacLachlan  101. 

Friday,  June  14 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - The 
topic  of  this  week’s  seminar  is  “Biol- 
ogy of  Relaxin,”  to  be  given  by 
graduate  student  Derek  Lobb  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 


World  Rachispoda  (Lioy)  (Diptera: 
Sphaeroceridae).” 

Wheeler’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Stephen 
Marshall.  Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited  to 
attend.  □ 


Personnel 
report 

Appointments 

Dionne  Brand  of  Toronto  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Barbara  Morrongiello  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  has 
been  appointed  professor  with  tenure 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Kevin  Kelloway  of  Kingston  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  May  3 1 , 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Technician,  Department  ofMicrobiol- 
ogy,  contractually  limited  for  about  six 
months.  Normal  hiring  range:  $424.67 
to  $458.12  a week. 

Program  Counsellor.  B.Comm.  pro- 
gram, full-time  contractually  limited 
appointment  for  a three-year  term. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

The  following  position  is  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Secretary  I,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Dean,  OVC,  contractually  limited  for 
about  six  months.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $403.94  to  $43 1.55  a week.  □ 


Visitors 


Janice  Jiggins,  an  international 
authority  on  participatory  rural 
development,  and  Niels  Roling,  a 
professor  of  extension  science  with  the 
Agricultural  University  of  Wagenin- 
gen in  the  Netherlands,  are  visiting  in 
the  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies  until  June  14. 

They  will  be  offering  a graduate 
course  entitled  ‘Participatory  Re- 
search in  Extension”  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  consultation.  They  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  2242  and  Ext.  6121 
or  through  Prof.  Ab  Moore  at  Ext. 
2241.  □ 


Wednesday,  June  12 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 


Cycling  Club  - A 32-km  novice  ride 
to  Hespeler  leaves  at  5 p.m  from  the 
UC  south  doors. 


Thursday,  June  13 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gisele  O’Brien’s  topic  is 
“Necrotic  Enteritis  in  Angel  Fish"  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 


Sunday,  June  16 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 59-km  ride  to  Fergus.  Meet 
at  the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An 
off-road  ride  of  35  to  55  km  leaves 
from  Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell 
Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Tuesday,  June  18 

Seminar  - Herbert  Koepf,  an 
authority  on  biodynamic  agriculture 
from  the  Michael  Fields  Agricultural 
Institute  in  Wisconsin,  'Will  give  a 
seminar  on  “Soil  Fertility  and 
Ecological  Agriculture”  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  029.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Crop 
Science,  at  Ext.  2508. 

Wednesday,  June  19 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
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pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth. 

Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  our  design  and 
free  consultation  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-0884. 
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In  this  issue.  At  Guelph  intro- 
duces a column  called  “New 
Faces, ’designed  to  keep  you  up  to 
date  on  who’s  new  on  campus. 
This  week,  meet  two  new  faculty 
in  the  School  of  Engineering.  See 
page  3. 


This  photo  of  a 1 956  pep  rally  on 
campus  will  bring  back  memories 
for  some  U of  G alumni.  If  you 
have  memories  to  share,  bring 
them  to  Alumni  Weekend’s  nos- 
talgia evening  June  2 1 . See  page 
7 for  Alumni  Weekend  details. 


A family  tradition  continues 


Janice  Hume’s  roots  run  deep  at  Guelph  — and  on  both  sides  of  the 
family.  She’s  the  fourth  generation  in  her  family  to  graduate  from  U of  G. 
With  her,  from  left,  are  her  mother,  Jean  Hume  of  HAFA,  who  graduated 
from  Macdonald  Institute  in  1964;  grandmother  Frieda  Hume,  a 1926 
Mac  grad;  and  her  father,  Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop  Science,  who  received 


his  degree  from  OAC  in  1961.  In  addition.  Janice's  grandmother  Betty 
Fuller  graduated  from  Mac  in  1 937,  grandfather  George  Fuller  from  OAC 
in  1 937  and  great-grandfather  George  Harold  Clark  from  OAC  in  1 898. 
For  more  convocation  stories  and  photos,  see  pages  4 and  5. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Candy,  Gretzky  kick  off 
Argonauts  summer  camp 


John  Candy  tries  an  Argonaut  helmet  on  for  size. 

Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 


Argonauts  owners, 
from  left,  Bruce  McNall, 
Wayne  Gretzky  and 
John  Candy  are  all 
smiles  at  a press  con- 
ference last  week  to 
open  their  team’s  sum- 
mer training  camp  at 
the  University. 


The  Toronto  Argonauts  opened  their 
summer  training  camp  at  U of  G last 
week  with  a bang. 

Hundreds  of  fans  and  dozens  of 
media  representatives  turned  out  to 
see  the  team’s  new  owners,  Bruce 
McNall,  Wayne  Gretzky  and  John 
Candy,  as  well  as  $ 1 8-million  rookie 
star  Raghib’Rocket”  Ismail. 

In  welcoming  the  team  to  campus, 
Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent, student  affairs,  recounted  the 
mythical  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  Ar- 


gonauts. “They  stop  at  some  islands 
and  they  get  good  food,  wine,  gar- 
ments, initiated  into  a bunch  of  sacred 
rites  and  mysteries  and  they  grow 
together  as  a group,"  he  said. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  will  be  that  kind  of  hospitable 
stopover  for  you.  We  wish  the  team 
and  new  owners  every  success." 

Asked  if  it  were  true  that  the  team 
won’t  be  returning  to  U of  G next  year, 
McNall  said  he  knows  of  no  plans  to 
do  anything  differently  for  future 


training  seasons.  During  the  month- 
long training  camp  at  Guelph,  the  Ar- 
gonauts live  in  residence  and  use  the 
Alumni  Stadium  and  the  rugby  field 
north  of  East  Residences  for  prac- 
tices. 

The  owners  signed  autographs  for 
fans  and  posed  for  the  media  with 
Ismail  and  quarterback  Matt 
Dunigan.  Gretzky’s  wife,  Janet,  and 
daughter  Paulina  also  provided  photo 
opportunities  for  the  media  and 
fans.D 


Tight  budget,  increased  demands  hit  MRC 


More  than  half  of  the  top-rated  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  grants  won’t  be 
this  year  because  of  a serious  lack  of 
money. 

The  hard  facts  of  the  growing  fund- 
ing crisis  were  spelled  out  by  Lewis 
Slotin,  director  of  MRC’s  programs 
branch,  who  said  this  year’s  budget 
increase  of  only  3.6  per  cent  falls  far 
short  of  the  council’s  needs. 

"It’s  disturbing  and  disappointing," 
he  said,  noting  that  although  43  per 
cent  of  new  grant  applicants  have 
been  rated  by  peer  reviewers  as  "very 
good,  not  just  good,”  less  than  half  of 
them  will  receive  grants. 

“They  deserve  a grant  and  would  get 
it  if  the  money  was  there,”  said  Slotin. 
Pressures  remain  heavy  in  all  areas. 
Not  only  are  grant  applications  up 
over  last  year,  but  other  factors  such 
as  increased  cost  of  conducting  re- 
search, taxes,  inflation  and  pay  equity 
costs  are  also  increasing. 

The  recession  is  having  a major  im- 
pact on  universities,  as  is  the  decreas- 
ing provincial  support  of  these  institu- 
tions. More  and  more  of  the  services 
that  used  to  be  provided  by  the  institu- 
tions must  now  be  borne  by  inves- 
tigators out  of  their  own  operating 
budgets. 

“All  of  these  things  are  creating  an 
inflation  factor  in  research  that  far 
exceeds  our  3. 6-per-cent  increase,” 
said  Slotin.  If  MRC  had  received  a 


1 0-per-cent  budget  increase,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  return  to  grant 
application  success  rate  levels  in  the 
30-per-cent  range,  he  said. 

But  even  a 10-per-cent  increase 
would  have  left  the  council  far  behind 
in  terms  of  what  it  would  like  to  sup- 
port if  it  had  the  necessary  funds. 

To  give  some  indication  of  the 
dilemma  faced  by  MRC,  Slotin  noted 
that  a 17.7-per-cent  new  grant  com- 
petition success  rate  will  cost  about 
$10.7  million  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  If  that  rate  were  increased  to  30 
per  cent,  the  cost  would  rise  to  $ 1 6.9 
million,  representing  a $6.2-million 
shortfall. 

Another  compounding  factor,  he 
said,  is  that  MRC  has  ongoing  com- 
mitments to  researchers  who  have 
been  funded  for  a number  of  years  but 
are  not  up  for  renewal  this  year.  These 
people  should  be  provided  with  some 
kind  of  inflationary  protection,  but 
the  council  has  postponed  its  decision 
on  a class  increase  until  June. 

In  addition,  the  council’s  budget  is 
slated  to  grow  by  only  three  per  cent 
a year  for  the  following  three  years. 

Slotin  said  the  worsening  situation 
has  repercussions  “all  the  way  down 
the  line.”  Not  only  could  it  discourage 
bright,  young  individuals  from  pursu- 
ing research  careers,  it  could  also  en- 
courage them  to  leave  Canada  for 
better  opportunities  elsewhere. 


He  said  everyone  recognizes  that 
the  pace  of  development  and  growth 
in  a country  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  knowledge  base  and  its 
ability  to  generate  and  access 
knowledge  from  elsewhere,  then  use 
it  intelligently.  Despite  this,  however, 
severe  budget  constraints  are  shutting 
off  enterprise  at  a time  when  it  should 


be  being  expanded,  he  said. 

Slotin  said  it’s  frustrating  and  dis- 
turbing to  have  to  turn  down  high- 
quality  research  proposals  that  have 
been  well  rated  by  a rigorous  peer 
review  system. 

From  the  Medical  Research  Council 
newsletter  Decisions,  March  1991 


Research 

report 


New  instrument  proves  wetlands 
emit  low  levels  of  methane  gas 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

Methane  gas  given  off  by  northern 
wetlands  is  much  less  than  previously 
estimated,  according  to  scientific  find- 
ings announced  last  month  at  the  1 99 1 
spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union  in  Baltimore. 

Findings  from  the  U of  G and  En- 
vironment Canada  contributions  to 
the  Northern  Wetlands  Study  — con- 
ducted in  1990  at  Lake  Kinosheo  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  lowland  — also  show 
that  carbon  dioxide  uptake  by  the 
wetlands  is  very  small. 

Designed  primarily  to  measure  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  given  off 
and  absorbed  by  the  northern  wet- 
lands, the  collaborative,  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  study  co-ordinated  by  the 
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Canadian  Institute  for  Research  in 
Atmospheric  Chemistry  at  York 
University  involved  more  than  50 
American  and  Canadian  scientists. 
Funding  was  provided  by  Environ- 
ment Canada,  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC),  NASA  and  other  agencies. 

Methane  gas  emissions  are  of  en- 
vironmental concern  because  atmos- 
pheric levels  have  increased  annually 
by  one  to  two  per  cent  since  1978, 
when  the  modem  record  began,  and 
have  doubled  over  the  past  few 
hundred  years. 

This  latter  increase  is  determined 
from  analysis  of  air  bubbles  trapped 
in  ice  cores.  Scientists  are  undecided 
as  to  the  cause,  but  wetlands  are  often 
cited  as  a major  contributor. 

Greenhouse  gases 

Methane  gas  is  produced  by  enteric 
fermentation  in  ruminants,  anaerobic 
decay  of  organic  matter  in  rice  pad- 
dies, natural  wetlands  and  landfills, 
coal  mining,  natural  gas  production 
and  distribution,  oil  exploration  and 
production,  and  biomass  burning. 

Methane  gas  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
called  “greenhouse  gases”  because  of 
their  implication  in  global  warming 
through  escalation  of  the  greenhouse 
effect. 

“We  know  methane  is  increasing  — 
the  question  is  where  it’s  coming 
from,”  says  Prof.  George  Thurtell, one 
of  10  faculty,  staff  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science  who  were  involved 
in  the  Northern  Wetlands  Study. 

“The  measurements  suggest  that  the 
wetlands  are  not  one  of  the  major 
global  contributors  to  the  problem, 
but  that  doesn’t  say  anything  about 
where  it’s  coming  from,”  Thurtell 
says. 

The  study  represents  the  first  time 
the  methane  efflux  from  an  undis- 
turbed area  of  Canadian  wetlands  has 
been  accurately  measured.  The 
Guelph  measurements  were  made  on 
a 20-metre-high  tower  and  repre- 
sented the  emissions  over  ap- 
proximately a kilometre  upwind. 

Prof.  Ken  King,  who  was  involved  in 


the  carbon  dioxide  measurements 
from  the  tower,  notes  that  the  site  may 
not  represent  all  the  northern  wet- 
lands, but  is  representative  of  a large 
part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  lowland. 

The  whole  area  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
lowland,  based  on  tower  carbon 
dioxide  measurements,  would  take  up 
only  .03  gigatons  of  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere  annually,  compared  with 
the  nearly  six  gigatons  of  carbon 
produced  globally  by  burning  of  fossil 
fuels. 

The  methane  measurements  at  the 
tower  were  made  with  a new  sensor 
developed  by  Thurtell  for  Environ- 
ment Canada.  The  sensor  uses  com- 
puter and  laser  technology  to  measure 
accurately  and  quickly  the  very  small 
concentrations  of  trace  gases  found  in 
the  atmosphere. 

The  sensor  has  the  potential  to 
measure  a wide  range  of  organic 
compounds.  It  could  be  beneficial  to 
utilities  — for  measuring  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  into  the  atmosphere— 
and  to  research  — for  measuring  gas 
emissions  from  agricultural  and 
natural  sources.  It  could  also  be  used 
for  biological  studies,  to  determine 
gases  given  off  by  plants.  In  addition, 
the  instrument  has  the  potential  to 
measure  accurately  the  background 
concentrations  of  trace  gases  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Take  measurements 

This  summer,  the  sensor  will  be  used 
to  measure  the  amount  of  trace  green- 
house gases  given  off  by  agricultural 
production.  Measurements  of  nitrous 
oxide  emissions  will  be  taken  over 
farm  fields  in  southern  Ontario,  Geor- 
gia and  Nebraska,  in  studies  funded 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment,  NSERC,  the  At- 
mospheric Environment  Service,  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  future,  Thurtell  would  also 
like  to  study  the  gas  emissions  from 
southern  wetlands  and  the  Canadian 
boreal  forest  regions,  to  compare 
them  with  the  findings  of  the  Northern 
Wetlands  Study.  □ 


Turf  grass 
centre  plans 
construction 


Construction  is  expected  to  begin 
later  this  year  on  the  Guelph 
Turfgrass  Institute  research  and 
information  centre.  Completion 
is  slated  for  late  spring  1992. 

The  centre,  designed  by 
Briestensky  Architects  Ltd.  of 
Guelph,  will  be  used  for  educa- 
tion. research  and  extension  in 
the  turfgrass  industry.  It  will  be 
located  on  a 53-acre  site  owned 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  adjacent 
to  The  Arboretum. 

Fund-raising  efforts  spear- 
headed by  Clay  Switzer,  special 
adviser  to  the  president  and  chair 
of  the  institute’s  fund-raising 
committee,  have  collected 
$950,000  towards  the  $ 1 .5-mil- 
lion goal. 

The  major  contributor,  in- 
stitute member  “Mac”  Frost,  has 
donated  $500,000. 

The  centre  will  contain  con- 
ference facilities  for  up  to  60 
people,  public  access  to  publica- 
tions and  computer-reference 
materials,  a display  area,  a re- 
search laboratory  and  storage 
and  office  space. 

Turfgrass  research  now  being 
conducted  at  the  C ambridge  Re- 
search Station  will  be  moved  to 
the  institute’s  new  site  over  the 
next  five  years.  □ 


Awards 

Agriculture  Canada  has  awarded 
$76,528  to  Prof.  Gary  Kachanoski, 
Land  Resource  Science,  to  ‘Study  the 
Relationships  Between  Landscape 
Position,  Tillage  Practices  and  Soil 
Loss:  Model  Development.” 
CIRAC-York  University  has  funded 
two  projects: 

■ 'Micrometeorological  Measure- 
ment of  the  Surface-Air  Exchange 
of  Methane  and  Carbon  Dioxide,” 
Prof.  Ken  King,  Land  Resource 
Science,  $6,000;  and 

■ ‘Remote  Sensing  Operations  and 
Paleoecological  Studies,"  Prof. 
Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  $21,000. 

The  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  has  awarded  $ 1 38, 1 00  to 
Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology,  for 
“Chemical  Immunological  and 
Genetic  Studies  on  Pseudomonas 
Aeruginosa  ‘A-Band’  LPS:  A Com- 
mon Antigen  Vaccine  Development.” 
The  Dynasty  Equine  Research  Trust 
Fund  is  supporting  these  four  projects: 

■ "Evaluation  of  the  Diagnostic 
Value  of  Real  Time  Ultrasound  in 
the  Identification  of  Subclinical 
Suspensory  Desmitis  in  the  Stand- 
ardbred,”  Prof.  Maggie  Horne, 
Clinical  Studies,  $3,500; 

■ “Determination  of  Anaerobic 
Threshold  in  the  Horse  During  an 
Incremental  Treadmill  Test,”  Prof. 
Wayne  McDonell,  Clinical  Studies, 
$2,500; 

■ “Prevention  of  Clostridium 
Cadaveris-Associated  Acute 
Colitis  in  Horses,”  Profs.  Henry 
Staempfli,  Clinical  Studies,  and 
John  Prescott,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
$4,200;  and 

■ ‘Pathogenesis  of  and  Immunity  to 
R.  Equi  Infection,”  Prof.  Julie 
Yager,  Pathology,  $8,300. 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  has  pro- 
vided Prof.  Henry  Wiseman,  Political 
Studies,  with  $9,000  for  the  project 
“Ethics  and  Technology.” 

Great  Lakes  University  Research 
Fund/NSERC  Program  has  funded 
two  projects: 

■ ‘Biological  Attributes  and  Ecologi- 
cal Impacts  of  the  Invading  Mol- 
lusc, Dreissena  Polymorpha,"  Prof. 
Gerald  Mackie,  Zoology, 
$40,000/20,000;  and 

■ ‘Integrated  GIS-NPS  Watershed 
Model,”  Prof.  Trevor  Dickinson, 
School  of  Engineering,  $25,000/ 
14,000. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  has  awarded 
$18,000  to  Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land 
Resource  Science,  for  a project  on 
“Biodegradability  in  Soil.” 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
supported  the  following  projects: 

■ “Aromatic  Amines,"  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, $77,272; 

■ ‘The  Use  of  a Novel  Glycopro- 
teinase  in  Immunological  and 
Transplant  Studies  of  all  Surface 
Antigens,”  Prof.  Alan  Mellors, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
$52,098;  and 

■ *The  Role  of  P-Glycoprotein,” 
$51,015,  and  “Interaction  of 
Gangliosides  with  Interleukin-2 
and  the  Interleukin-2  Receptor," 
$47,545,  Prof.  Frances  Sharom, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Thanks  for  the  support 


U of  G’s  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  recently  held  a 
publicity  and  fund-raising  campaign. 
The  response  on  campus  has  been 
most  heartening,  with  support  coming 
from  all  quarters  of  the  University. 

I would  like  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  joined  the  centre  as  members, 
have  given  donations  or  have  offered 
to  help  in  some  other  way.  If  this  level 


of  support  continues,  the  centre  will 
soon  be  able  to  have  a major  impact 
on  improving  the  welfare  of  animals. 

I would  be  pleased  to  give  more 
information  on  the  centre  and  its  ob- 
jectives to  anyone  else  who  might  be 
interested. 

Prof.  Ian  Duncan 
Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Animal  Welfare 
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President  Brian  Segal  presents  an 
inscribed  dog  dish  to  Pet  Trust's 
mascot,  Zephyr,  in  thanks  for  lend- 
ing his  support  to  the  fund.  Sharing 


the  moment  is  the  guide  dog's 
owner,  children’s  author  and  U of  G 
honorary  degree  recipient  Jean 
Little. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Pet  Trust  celebrates 
its  fifth  anniversary 


Pet  Trust,  OVC’s  fund-raising  pro- 
gram that  supports  advances  in  health 
care  and  research  related  to  com- 
panion animals,  passed  two  milestones 
last  month  — five  years  of  operation 
and  a total  of  $ 1 million  in  donations. 

OVC  celebrated  the  anniversary 
May  29  with  a dinner  hosted  by  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal.  Guests  included 
members  of  the  Pet  Trust  board, 
faculty  whose  research  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  fund,  and  Guelph 
children’s  author  Jean  Little  and  her 
guide  dog.  Zephyr,  who  is  Pet  Trust’s 
“honored  pet.” 

The  veterinary  profession’s  support 


for  the  fund  was  recognized  with  a 
presentation  of  a scroll  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Fred  Rhoads,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Prof.  Wayne  McDonell,  Clinical 
Studies,  was  also  recognized  for  being 
instrumental  in  getting  the  fund  estab- 
lished at  OVC. 

Since  its  inception.  Pet  Trust  has 
supported  more  than  60  research 
projects  in  areas  as  diverse  as  cardiol- 
ogy, cancer,  animal  behavior, 
animal/human  bonding,  blood,  eye 
and  skin  diseases,  neurology,  anes- 
thesia and  orthopedics.  □ 


Media  ailing,  sociologist  says 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

‘If  you  think  of  the  media  as  the 
circulatory  system  of  the  body 
politic,  then  it  suffers  from  AIDS," 
says  Prof.  Tom  Condon,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology.  “Our  collective 
guidance  system  has  no  immunity 
against  propaganda,  misinforma- 
tion and  special  pleadings, "he  says. 

A self-described  “non-expert” 
who  has  taught  media  literacy  for 
more  than  15  years,  Condon  says 
the  media  have  failed  in  their  role 
to  provide  information  “to  steer  our 
lives  in  harmony  with  the  environ- 
ment." The  fundamental  purpose  of 
information,  he  says,  is  to  save 
energyor“life.” 

Media  literacy,  which  Condon 
believes  can  begin  as  early  as 
kindergarten,  is  beneficial  because 
it  results  in  empowerment  — 
speaking  one’s  own  mind.  But 
depending  on  the  expert  view  can 
prevent  people  from  experiencing 
personal  creativity  through  social 
empowerment,  he  says. 

Condon  blames  the  failure  of  the 
media  on  their  structure,  which  in- 
vites domination  by  multinational 
corporations.  This  domination  — 
through  advertising  and  political 
and  social  power  — denies  the 
audience  the  opportunity  to  proper- 
ly synthesize  information  from 
many  divergent  points  of  view.  The 
controlled  coverage  of  the  Gulf 
War  is  just  one  example  of  how 
media  are  dominated,  he  says. 

“Promoting  homogeneityof  infor- 
mation through  ownership  of 


media,  property  rights  and  govern- 
ment is  the  worst  possible  strategy," 
says  Condon.  “It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  more  variety  there  is  in  a sys- 
tem, the  better  it  is  at  solving 
problems.  The  key  question,  then, 
is,  in  social,  economic  and  political 
affairs,  who  makes  for  progress,  the 
elite  or  the  people?  In  our  society, 
the  rich  indoctrinate  the  poor  to 
believe  the  rich  are  godlike."  The 
result  is  a severe  loss  of  informa- 
tional variance,  he  says. 

In  Condon’s  view,  the  media  in- 
volve a system  of  codes  that  require 
decoding.  Incorporating  ideas  as 
divergent  as  Einstein’s  theory  of 
relativity,  Betty  Edward's  theories 
on  right  and  left  brain  activity  and 
Northrop  Frye’s  literary  theories,  he 
uses  a multi-perspective  approach 
to  decode  the  media. 

To  analyse  media,  one  has  to  be 
aware  of  the  many  factors,  both 
conscious  and  subconscious,  that 
are  involved,  he  says.  For  example, 
people  use  their  right  brain  when 
they’re  watching  television  and,  as 
a result,  shift  into  a metaphoric,  as- 
sociative mode. 

Scientific  analysis,  which  involves 
taking  things  apart,  might  not  be 
effective  in  understanding  media, 
he  says.  This  is  because  the  effect  of 
composition  — how  the  media  put 
things  together  — involves  a crea- 
tive strategy  opposite  to  analysis. 

To  learn  how  to  decode  the 
media,  Condon  suggests  watching 
a lot  of  television  ads,  especially  ads 
for  children.  He  notes  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  ads  can  be  decoded  by 


the  following  formula:  we  have  a 
problem,  they  have  the  solution, 
buy  the  product  and  satisfaction 
will  ensue.  Everything  from 
laundry  detergent  to  cars  is  sold  on 
this  premise. 

“What  we  have  is  appalling  to 
sociologists,"  says  Condon.  “Really 
powerful,  historically  precious, 
sacred  symbols  are  being  pressed 
into  the  service  of  selling  incredible 
banalities.”  Some  ads  for  chocolate 
bars,  for  example,  “wrap  a simple 
package  of  sugar  in  a cosmological 
framework.” 

Despite  his  criticisms,  Condon 
sees  much  reason  for  optimism. 
There  are  signs  of  change  in 
grassroots  movements  and  the  for- 
mation of  media  literacy  curricula 
in  schools,  he  says. 

Ideally,  he  would  like  to  see  a 
restructuring  of  the  media  and  the 
introduction  of  an  ombudsperson 
system.  This  might  include  setting 
aside  a percentage  of  the  mass 
advertisers’  budgets  to  finance  re- 
search on  the  meaningfulness  of 
products  being  promoted,  he  says. 
In  any  case,  the  goal  is  to  restruc- 
ture to  discourage  “the  big  lies." 

“Knowing  how  we  live  vicariously 
in  our  imaginations,  if  the  media 
were  used  wisely  for  global  under- 
standing, in  one  generation  we 
could  eliminate  war  and  tremen- 
dous inequalities  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices, and  we  could  create  a sus- 
tainable foundation  for  a healthy, 
creative  and  respectful  world 
society."  □ 


New  salary  grid  proposed  for  UGSA 


A proposed  new  salary  administration  program  for  the  U 
of  G Staff  Association  was  announced  by  Personnel  last 
week. 

A joint  pay  equity  negotiating  committee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  UGSA  and  the  University  administration 
agreed  on  the  new  salary  grid,  which  they  recommended 
to  their  respective  salary  negotiating  teams.  Salary 
negotiations  are  not  yet  complete. 

The  new  salary  grid  system  would  be  based  on  the  salary 
bands  identified  through  the  job  evaluation/pay  equity 
process  and  would  replace  the  old  system  of  generic  clas- 
sifications. 

“There  are  approximately  52  classifications  with  much 
overlap,"  says  Vic  Reimer,  acting  director  of  Personnel. 
The  new  system  establishes  nine  salary  bands.  The  infor- 
mation used  to  establish  placement  on  the  grid  was  based 
on  the  1989  job  fact  sheets. 


All  UGSA  employees  who  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
system  will  receive  a letter  describing  the  grid,  identifying 
which  band  they  fall  in  and  indicating  the  percentage  of 
incumbents  in  their  old  classification  that  appear  in  their 
new  band  or  lower.  Employees  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  appeal. 

Reimer  says  he  hopes  the  new  salary  grid  will  be  in  place 
for  the  1991/92  salary  adjustments,  subject  to  salary  dis- 
cussions. 

Meanwhile,  discussions  with  members  of  the  exempt 
executive  to  establish  a salary  grid  for  their  members  are 
ongoing. 

“We're  still  negotiating  how  we’ll  be  moving  into  the 
grid,"  says  Susan  Faber,  chair  of  the  executive  committee. 
“We  have  a working  group  in  place,  and  we  hope  to  have 
it  settled  within  a month,  but  we’re  still  gathering  informa- 
tion.” □ 


New  faces 


The  School  of  Engineering  has  added 
two  new  names  to  its  faculty  roster  in 
recent  weeks  — Warren  Stiver  and 
Richard  Zytner. 

Stiver  comes  to  Guelph  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  academic  training  in  the 
department  of  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry. 

After  earning  his  master’s  degree. 
Stiver  worked  for  Esso  Petroleum 
Canada  as  an  internal  environmental 
consultant.  His  responsibilities  there 
included  work  on  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion and  waste  management.  An  in- 
terest in  pushing  the  forefront  of  en- 
vironmental technology  further 
triggered  his  return  to  university  for  a 
PhD. 

Stiver’s  responsibilities  at  Guelph 
include  teaching  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  environmental 
engineering,  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  environmental  engineer- 
ing laboratories  and  developing  a re- 
search program. 

His  research  interests  include  un- 
derstanding the  fate  of  semi-volatile 
organic  chemicals  in  the  multi-media 


environment,  i.e.,  what  happens  to  a 
chemical  after  it  is  released  into  the 
ecosystem.  The  focus  of  this  work  is 
the  chemical’s  interactions  with  soil 
and  the  development  of  remedial 
technology  for  contaminated  soils. 

Away  from  the  classroom  and  lab. 
Stiver  and  his  wife,  Lori,  have  just 
become  parents  for  the  first  time. 
When  he’s  not  preparing  lectures, 


Warren  Stiver 


doing  research  or  changing  diapers, 
he  hopes  to  have  time  to  pursue  his 
hobbies  in  wildlife  photography, 
squash  and  golf. 

Zytner,  a native  of  Leamington, 
completed  his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  in  civil  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Windsor.  His  PhD 
studies  included  a year  of  study  and 
research  at  the  University  of  Stuttgart 
in  Germany.  He  is  also  a registered 
professional  engineer  in  Ontario. 

Zytner  comes  to  Guelph  after  three 
years  with  Clayton  Environmental 
Consultants,  Ltd.  of  Windsor.  At 
Clayton,  Zytner  was  project  manager 
in  charge  of  underground  storage 
tank  management  for  various  clients 
throughout  North  America.  That  in- 
volved the  identification,  delineation 
and  remediation  of  petroleum  con- 
tamination at  sites  with  underground 
storage  tanks. 

At  Guelph,  Zytner  will  teach  en- 
vironmental engineering  courses  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  and  will  help  develop  the 
School  of  Engineering’s  water  quality 
and  trace  contaminant  laboratories. 


Richard  Zytner 


His  research  interests  include  studies 
on  the  fate  and  behavior  of  volatile 
organic  compounds  in  soil  and  water 
environments. 

Zytner  and  his  wife,  Linda,  a native 
of  Windsor,  recently  bought  a home 
in  Guelph.  His  free  time  is  spent 
working  around  the  house,  playing 
golf,  watching  hockey  and  reading 
about  history.  □ 
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CUP  to  report 
at  Senate  meeting 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Senate  June  1 8, 
the  agenda  will  include  a report  from 
the  Committee  on  University  Planning 
with  a proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a faculty  of  environmental  sciences. 

Senate  will  also  hear  a report  from 
the  Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities with  amendments  to  the  Policy 
on  University  Involvement  in  Interna- 
tional Activities. 

The  meeting  begins  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
building.  □ 

Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Jeffrey  Wil- 
son. Population  Medicine,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
June  20  at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1642, 
Biomedical  Sciences. 

The  thesis  is  “An  Epidemiologic 
Study  of  Verocytotoxigenic  £ c«/i  In- 
fection in  Ontario  Dairy  Cattle." 
Wilson’s  advisers  are  Profs.  Carlton 
Gyles  and  Scott  McEwen.  Interested 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  □ 
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Moving  on:  U of  G bids  farewell 


Top  to  bottom:  Dr.  Helen 
Caldicott  and  registrar  Arnold 
Holmes;  University  secretary 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  Allan 
Bromley,  centre,  and  President 
Brian  Segal;  Sandy  Warley; 
Martha  Henry;  Peter  Egelstaff 
and  Segal. 


Agrifood  sector  needs 
leadership  to  prosper 

The  leadership  abilities  of  University  graduates  are  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

That’s  the  message  Prof.  Sandy  Warley,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness, gave  to  recipients  of  the  associate  diploma  in  agriculture  and  Ontario 
diplomas  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  at  afternoon  convocation  June  4. 

“As  farm  and  agribusiness  leaders,  you  must  forge  commercial  success  from 
the  market  opportunities  that  are  opening  before  the  Canadian  agrifood 
industry,”  he  said.  “As  members  of  communities,  you  must  work  with  your 
non-farm  neighbors  to  preserve  the  best  values  of  rural  society. 

“We  (at  the  University)  seek  a life-long  partnership  with  you  in  enhancing  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  agrifood  industry  and  the  social  vibrancy  of  rural 
Canada.”  □ 


Support  arts  in  Canada 

The  arts  and  culture  aren’t  frills  — they’re  an  essential  part  of  the  country’s  soul, 
renowned  actor-director  Martha  Henry  told  morning  convocation  June  5. 

Henry,  who  is  artistic  director  of  the  Grand  Theatre  in  London,  told  graduates 
of  the  general  BA  program  that  the  arts  are  just  as  important  as  other  areas  of 
education  such  as  math  and  the  sciences. 

“They  expand  our  imaginations;  they  expand  our  consciousness;  they  open  our 
minds  to  other  points  of  view,”  she  said. 

“It’s  the  artistic  side  of  us  that  will  define  us  as  Canadians  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,”  said  Henry,  who  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws.  “As  we  move  ever 
increasingly  to  a world  trade  economy,  never  have  we  needed  this  kind  of 
definition  more  than  now.” 

She  told  the  graduates  to  demand  that  governments  pay  more  attention  to 
cultural  life.  □ 


Planet’s  future  depends 
on  working  together 

If  the  planet  is  to  survive,  people  must  live  differently,  particularly  in  the  west, 
says  physician,  environmentalist  and  anti-nuclear  activist  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott. 

Although  humans  believe  themselves  to  be  the  most  important  species  on  the 
planet,  they  are  only  one  of  30  million  that  must  live  together,  Caldicott  told 
graduates  of  the  honors  BA  and  B.Comm  programs  at  afternoon  convocation 
June  5. 

Many  problems  plague  the  Earth,  including  ozone  depletion,  greenhouse 
warming,  toxic  waste  and  radioactive  contaminants,  the  nuclear  threat  and 
overpopulation,  she  said.  To  solve  those  problems,  people  must  find  a way  to 
live  more  harmoniously  within  the  environment. 

But  the  outlook  is  not  all  grim,  said  Caldicott,  who  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws.  “We  were  born  to  save  the  world.  That’s  why  I’m  here  to  talk  to 
you  today.  That’s  why  you’re  graduating  — to  make  sure  that  you  have  a future, 
that  your  children  do  and  all  the  other  species  on  the  planet  do,  for  millions  of 
years."  □ 

Be  part  of  the  solution 

Science  graduates  have  a major  role  to  play  in  improving  the  world,  White  House 
science  adviser  Allan  Bromley  told  morning  convocation  June  6. 

Because  the  world  is  changing  so  rapidly  and  because  the  problems  facing  us 
are  so  important,  the  world  is  at  a crossroads,  said  Bromley,  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science. 

“Either  your  generation  will  at  least  begin  to  solve  the  problems  we  face  as  a 
global  civilization  or  that  civilization  will  begin  an  inexorable  slide  into  its 
twilight,"  he  told  recipients  of  Guelph’s  B.Sc.  and  B.Sc.(Eng.)  degrees. 

“The  challenge  of  the  1990s  and  the  new  millenium  that  follows  is  that  of 
continuing  to  improve  our  societies,  our  quality  of  life  and  of  making  it  available 
to  both  those  in  our  countries  who  have  been  passed  over  and  to  as  many  as 
possible  in  the  Third  World.” 

The  alternative,  he  said,  is  to  face  a world  of  increasing  turmoil. 

The  Canadian-born  Bromley  called  on  the  graduates  “to  do  your  part  to  build 
on  the  unparallelled  strength,  resources  and  opportunities  that  are  yours  in 
Canada,  opportunities  that  left  unexploited  would  deny  Canada  its  destiny  as 
one  of  the  great  leading  nations  of  the  world  of  the  future.” 

At  the  same  ceremony,  retired  physics  professor  Peter  Egelstaff  was  named 
professor  emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Physics.  □ 


The  University’s  1,469  newest  alumni  are  moving  on  to  other  challenges  after 
gathering  together  last  week  to  receive  their  degrees  and  diplomas.  On  these 
pages,  staff  writer  David  Thomas  and  photographer  Herb  Rauscher  provide 
some  highlights  from  convocation  week. 
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to  its  grads 


What  it  is  to  be  human 

Understanding  the  human  genetic  makeup  will  radically  increase  our 
knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  human,  a leading  molecular  biologist  told  afternoon 
convocation  June  6. 

Honorary  doctor  of  science  recipient  Max  Bimstiel  told  recipients  of  graduate 
degrees  and  diplomas  and  the  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  that  mapping  the 
human  genome  — a project  he  is  working  on  to  unravel  the  genetic  code,  along 
with  scores  of  other  scientists  around  the  world  — will  revolutionize  biology, 
giving  more  insight  into  the  position  of  humans  in  nature,  evolution,  aging, 
embryo  development  and  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  genetic  diseases. 

But  there’s  another  side  of  the  coin  that  raises  profound  ethical  questions,  said 
Bimstiel,  who  is  director  of  the  Research  Institute  of  Molecular  Pathology  in 
Vienna  and  has  been  on  faculty  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Zurich.  It 
will  be  the“ultimate  invasion  of  privacy”  because  a person’s  genetic  information 
may  determine  such  things  as  access  to  health  care  or  insurance  coverage,  he 
said. 

Bimstiel  called  on  the  graduates,  as  the  leaders  and  shapers  of  the  next 
century,  to  play  a role  in  addressing  those  questions.  □ 

Elderly  can  teach  us 

Graduates  can  learn  much  about  life  from  the  elderly.  That’s  what  Gerontology 
Research  Centre  director  Anne  Martin  Matthews  told  recipients  of  the  B.A.Sc.  at 
morning  convocation  June  7. 

Research  on  elderly  people  who  describe  themselves  as  “vital"  shows  they 
possess  a number  of  attributes  that  characterize  their  position  in  life,  Martin 
Matthews  said. 

These  attributes  include  living  in  the  present,  adaptability,  experiencing  life 
as  meaningful,  being  optimistic,  having  a positive  perception  of  health,  having 
close  relationships,  individuality  and  continued  growth. 

“Birth,  death,  love,  hate,  joy,  grief  — so  much  lies  ahead,  and  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  mixture  we’ll  be  served,”  she  said.  “The  shape  of  your  future 
days  will  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  life  events  you  experience  as  by  the 
nature  of  your  response  to  those  events.  There  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from 
those  who  have  coped,  who  have  endured,  who  have  remained  vital."  □ 


The  crucial  challenge 


Top  to  bottom:  Max  Bimstiel; 
Anne  Martin  Matthews;  Roy 
Berg;  Bill  Tossell  and  President 
Brian  Segal. 


Environmental  concerns  are  central  to  agriculture,  a leading  animal  geneticist 
told  afternoon  convocation  June  7. 

When  Roy  Berg  went  to  university,  the  challenge  for  agriculturalists  was  to 
increase  productivity  of  crops,  land,  animals  and  farmers,  he  told  recipients  of 
the  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  and  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture, 
earth  and  food  science  and  human  kinetics.  But  now  sustainable  agriculture  is 
an  important  pursuit,  and  the  environmental  challenges  the  world  now  faces 
are  even  more  crucial,  he  said. 

The  world  must  be  less  consumerism-oriented  and  must  practise  more 
environmentally  harmonious  ways  of  living,  said  Berg,  referring  to  today's 
society  as  the  "zoom-zoom  generation."  Known  for  his  pioneering  research  on 
the  growth  and  distribution  of  carcass  tissues  in  meat  animals,  Berg  is  dean  of 
agriculture  and  forestry  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Retired  professor  Bill  Tossell,  former  research  dean,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Food  Security  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Crop  Science,  was  named 
profesor  emeritus  at  the  ceremony.  □ 


Going  the  extra  mile 


The  recipients  of  the  University’s  top 
two  academic  medals  try  to  do  more 
than  just  what’s  necessary. 

Jeanette  Grant,  who  earned  an 
honors  BA  in  classical  studies  and  his- 
tory, is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Winegard  Medal.  Roberta  Mason  of 
the  Counselling  andStudent  Resource 
Centre,  whojust  completed  a master’s 
degree  in  consumer  education, 
received  the  Forster  Medal. 

One  of  Grant’s  nominators  called 
her  “a  guiding  hand  to  younger  stu- 
dents.” An  adult  learner  who  studied 
part  time  to  earn  her  degree,  she  was 
active  in  the  College  of  Arts  Student 
Union,  serving  as  representative-at- 
large  and  treasurer,  the  history  and 
classics  clubs  and  the  College  of  Arts 
awards  committee.  She  also  served  as 
campaign  manager  for  a presidential 
candidate  in  a Central  Student  As- 
sociation election. 

She  also  worked  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  part-time  students  and  did 
volunteer  work  in  the  wider  com- 
munity. 

“I  was  absolutely  thrilled  to  receive 
the  medal,  but  I never  did  any  of  these 
things  in  order  to  win  an  award,"  says 
Grant,  who  will  be  starting  a master’s 


degree  in  the  Department  of  History 
in  the  fall. 

Mason  was  recognized  for  her  con- 
tributions to  student  life  at  the  Univer- 
sity. As  a learning  skills  adviser  in 
CSRC,  she  provides  programs  for  stu- 
dents to  enhance  their  learning.  She 
has  also  been  involved  in  leadership 
and  peer-helper  training,  orientation, 
the  START  Program  and  the  Student 
Athlete  Development  Program. 
Mason  also  received  the  R.P.  Gilmor 
Student  Life  Award  in  1990. 

“This  institution  has  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  learning  beyond  the 
classroom  walls,”  she  says.  “I  get  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  from  being  able 
to  do  what  I can  to  help  others." 

The  winners  of  the  Governor 
General’s  medals  were  Peter 
Braunberger  (gold),  who  completed  a 
master  of  science  in  crop  science  last 
fall;  Peter  Horoyski  (silver),  who 
received  a bachelor  of  science  in  spe- 
cialized honors  theoretical  physics; 
and  Christine  Gaudian  (bronze),  who 
graduated  with  an  associate  diploma 
in  agriculture  in  February.  Graduate 
student  Janice  Bailey  received  the 
Walter  Vaughan  Medal  for  contribu- 
tions to  Senate.  □ 


With  President  Brian  Segal,  right,  are  recipients  of  the  Jeanette  Grant  and  Janice  Bailey.  Absent  is  Peter 
University's  top  academic  medals.  From  left  to  right  are  Braunberger,  who  is  pursuing  doctoral  studies  in 
Roberta  Mason,  Peter  Horoyski,  Christine  Gaudian,  Australia.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  has  been  named  ac- 
ting director  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  from  Sept.  1 to  April 
30,  1992. 

Eleanor  Chu  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  departments  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  and  Com- 
puting and  Information  Science. 

Fei  Song  of  Guelph  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  7,  the 
following  opportunity  was  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Agricultural  Worker,  ResearchSta- 
tion  Operations.  Salary  range: 
$498.66  start  rate;  $519.95  six- 
month  rate;  $541.33  one-year  job 
rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus  ap- 
plicants. To  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  University  employment 
opportunities,  contact  Employment 
Services  and  Training  on  Christie 
Lane  or  call  836-4900.  □ 
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Our  people 


Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy, 
delivered  the  presidential  address  to 
the  Canadian  Theology  Society  at  the 
Learned  Societies  Conference  in 
Kingston.  His  topic  was  ‘The 
Theologian’s  Rivals." 

Four  members  of  the  Department  of 
Languages  and  Literatures  presented 
papers  at  the  Learned  Societies  Con- 
ference. Speaking  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Classical  Association  of 
Canada,  Prof.  Helen  Saradi- 
Mendelovici  discussed  “The  Senatus- 
consultum  Velleianum:  Its  Develop- 
ment in  Late  Antiquity,”  Prof.  Victor 
Matthews  spoke  on  "The  Poems  of 
Antimachos  and  Their  Reception  in 
Antiquity,"  and  Prof.  Michaela  Milde 
discussed  “Hedeos  Pikra  Idein: 
Pentheus’  Conversion  in  the 
Bacchae .’’  Prof.  Gordona  Yovanovich 
presented  the  paper  “Antonio 


Skarmeta’s  Match  Ball:  A Modern 
Picaresque  Novel"  at  the  conference. 

Prof.  Padraig  O’Cleirigh,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  presented  the 
paper  “From  Symbols  Toward 
Science:  On  Rational  Discourse  as  a 
Mark  Distinguishing  Orthodox  from 
Heterodox  Gnosis"  at  the  conference 
“Christianity  and  the  Classics  II”  in 
Toronto  last  week. 

Peggy  Patterson  of  the  Office  ofStu- 
dent  Affairs  successfully  defended  her 
doctoral  thesis  last  month  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It  was  entitled 
“A  Study  of  the  Externship  Experience 
of  Veterinary  Students.” 

Prof.  Edward  Phillips,  Department 
of  Music,  recently  returned  from  a 
performance  and  research  trip  to 
Denmark  and  France.  He  was  invited 
to  Denmark  to  play  a festival  service 
for  the  centenary  of  Stensby  Church 


in  South  Sjaelland.  While  in  Den- 
mark, Phillips  played  for  an  Ascen- 
sion service  on  a historic  Gudme 
organ,  consulted  with  colleagues  at 
the  Royal  Library  and  spoke  to 
schoolchildren  and  church  groups 
about  Canada.  He  also  spent  time  in 
Paris  continuing  research  on  the 
music  of  Gabriel  Faure. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development,  facilitated  a three- 
day  symposium  last  month  on  “Im- 
plementingSustainable  Development 
in  Municipalities"  for  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Clerks  and  Treasurers  of 
Ontario.  Thirty-eight  municipalities 
participated  in  the  symposium. 
Douglas  will  make  a presentation  on 
the  symposium  at  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  next  month  in 
Ottawa.  □ 


Patrick  Bongers 
MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 

■ pan-abode  dealer 
j cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth. 

Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  our  design  and 
free  consultation  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-0884. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Girl’s  three-speed  bicycle,  needs  some 
repair;  York  exercise  bicycle;  racquetball 
racket,  Ext.  6580. 

1982  Volkswagen  Rabbit  LS,  as  is,  fuel 
injection,  Ext.  3138  or  822-4411  after  5 
p.m. 

Two-bedroom  bungalow  near  Exhibition 
Park,  763-6967. 

1981  Ford  Escort,  standard,  many  new 
parts,  painted  last  year,  126,000  km; 
1985  Honda  Elite  scooter,  250-cc,  rear 
carrier,  836-6037  after  5 p.m. 

Thirteen-foot  Banshee  sailboat  and 
trailer,  large  sail,  Ed,  856-2062. 

Ten-inch  Craftsman  table  saw,  two  table 
extensions,  763-5224. 

General  Electric  harvest  gold  stove,  824- 
9379  after  4 p.m. 

Mares  Sintesi  windsurfer,  fully  rigged; 
twin  waterbeds;  queen-sized  waterbed, 
823-8548. 

1978  Chevy  Nova,  good  for  parts  — 
78,000  km  on  engine,  reconditioned 
transmission,  year-old  muffler,  battery, 
two  snow  tires,  Ursula,  Ext.  6657  or  837- 
3782. 

Women's  bicycles,  one  10-speed  and 
one  three-speed,  821  -541 2 evenings. 

Tule  roof  rack,  fits  1 988  Toyota  Tercel  or 
similar  model  cars,  Jason,  763-8111 
after  6 p.m. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rock- 
wood,  $950  a month  negotiable  plus 
utilities,  available  July  1;  large  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Rockwood,  ap- 
pliances and  parking,  $555  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  Aug.  1 , 856-451 9. 

Furnished  130-year-old  stone  house  in 
rural  setting,  four  bedrooms,  ideal  for 
sabbatical,  fully  renovated,  all  applian- 
ces, nanny's  quarters,  well-stocked 
library,  lake  for  fishing  and  swimming,  25 
minutes  to  campus,  45  minutes  to  airport, 
four-wheel  drive  vehicle  available  if 
desired,  $1,300  a month  plus  utilities, 
416-488-4646. 

Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure  adult 
building,  four  appliances,  air  condition- 
ing, on  bus  line,  824-8298. 

Three-bedroom  furnished  house,  close 
to  campus,  garage,  fenced  yard,  avail- 
able Aug.  25  for  one  year,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences required,  $1,100  a month  plus 
utilities,  821  -4583. 

Will  trade  small  fig  (edible)  plant  for 
another  variety  of  fig,  Mary  Ann,  Ext. 
3062. 


Wanted 


Old  three-ring  binders,  any  size,  shape  or 
condition,  Kim,  Ext  4918  or  824-5112 
after  5 p.m. 

Farmhouse  with  bam  and  garage  for  ma- 
ture working  couple  with  pets,  821  -8503. 

One-bedroom  apartment  in  Guelph  for 
quiet,  non-smoking  married  couple, 
Sept  1 occupancy,  41 6-593-481 3. 

Roommate  in  Barrie  for  fall,  Pamela,  Ext 
61 56  or  648-2890. 


Three-bedroom  private  cedar  cottage  on 
Georgian  Bay,  carpeted,  electric  heat, 
available  weekly  in  June  and  September, 
746-6769  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  house  in  country,  two 
miles  south  of  campus,  $1 ,000  a month 
plus  utilities,  available  mid-August,  824- 
7229  or  837-0284. 

Clean,  sunny  house,  central  location,  lots 
of  parking,  high-efficiency  furnace, 
suitable  for  six  students,  available  imme- 
diately, $1 ,275  a month,  Ext  4774  or  822- 
0764  evenings. 


Available 


Essay  editing  and  private  English  les- 
sons to  improve  your  speech,  com- 
prehension and  writing  skills  by  trained 
tutor,  reasonable  rates,  Alice,  837-2325 
and  leave  message. 

"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  in  writing  and  received 
by  Thursday  at  noon.  Rjr  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6579. 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 

Tips  provide: 

1 . Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  fees 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary  book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay, 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotlaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

Mail  to:  Suite  301,  42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code 

Tel:  (Bus) 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  since  1921 


(Res)  _ 


Campus  employers  recognized 


Hospitality  Services  and  Creative  Services  recently 
received  community  service  awards  from  the  Employ- 
ment Co-ordination  Committee  of  Guelph  Wellington. 
The  awards  recognize  employers  who  provide  work 
experience  for  disadvantaged  people.  Above,  Garry 


Round,  director  of  Hospitality  Services,  left,  and 
Sandra  Webster  of  Creative  Services  accept  the 
awards  from  Charlie  Matjanec  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  of  Guelph. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Calendar  June  13  to  24  Around 


Eclipse  ot  the  Moon  by  Paterson  Ewen  is  part  of  the  exhibit  "Site  Memory," 
which  opens  June  22  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 


Thursday,  June  13 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate  stu- 
dent Gisele  O’Brien’s  topic  is 
“Necrotic  Enteritis  in  Angel  Fish"  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Film  Series  - The  Buea-Guelph 
Project,  International  Education  Ser- 
vices and  the  departments  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  are  presenting 
“Women:  Another  Image,”  a series  of 
films  on  women  in  development  that 
were  produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  and  the  Canadian  Internation- 
al Development  Agency.  Today’s 
screenings  are  Holding  Our  Ground , 
a look  at  land  reform  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  squatter  communities,  and 
From  the  Shore,  which  examines 
Kenyan  women  who  employ  men  in 
a thriving  fish  business.  The  screen- 
ings begin  at  noon  in  MacLachlan 
101. 

Friday,  June  14 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - The 
topic  of  this  week’s  seminar  is  “Biol- 
ogy of  Relaxin,”  to  be  given  by 
graduate  student  Derek  Lobb  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Sunday,  June  16 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 59-kilometre  ride  to  Fergus. 
Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors  at  1 0 a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55  km  leaves 
from  Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell 
Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  UC  103. 


Tuesday,  June  18 

Pathology  Seminar  - Amo  Lindner  of 
Bonn  University  in  Germany  will  dis- 
cuss “Lactate  Determination  in  Blood 
to  Assess  Performance  Capacity  and 
to  Evaluate  Effects  of  External  Fac- 
tors in  Healthy  Horses  Under  Field 
Conditions"  at  9:10  a.m.  in  OVC 
2152. 

Seminar  - Herbert  Koepf,  an  author- 
ity on  biodynamic  agriculture  from 
the  Michael  Fields  Agricultural  In- 
stitute in  Wisconsin,  will  give  a semi- 
nar on  “Soil  Fertility  and  Ecological 
Agriculture”  at  2 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
029.  For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Ann  Clark,  Crop  Science,  at  Ext. 
2508. 


Wednesday,  June  19 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Julio  Oriol,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences,  will  give  a 
talk  entitled  “O-Linked  Glyco- 
proteins Constitute  the  Capsule  En- 
veloping the  Early  Equine  Conceptus 
(Embryo)"  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice  swim 
ride  to  Puslinch  Lake  begins  at  5 p.m. 
at  the  UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  June  20 

Film  series  - The  “Women:  Another 


Image"  series  continues  with  Dream 
of  a Free  Country,  a study  of 
Nicaraguan  women,  the  revolution 
and  reconstruction.  The  screening 
begins  at  noon  in  MacLachlan  101. 

Friday,  June  21 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Maria  Viveiros  dis- 
cusses “Behavioral  and  Fecal  Steroid 
Correlates  During  Estrus  in  Big  Cats" 
at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Saturday,  June  22 

Art  Exhibition  - “Site  Memory,"  an 
exhibition  of  Canadian  art  that  ap- 
peared at  the  Cleveland  Centre  for 
Contemporary  Art  through  April  and 
May,  opens  today  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  and  continues 
until  Sept.  15.  An  opening  reception 
will  run  from  3 to  5 p.m.  Organized 
by  art  centre  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner  at 
the  request  of  the  Cleveland  art 
centre,  the  show  includes  sculpture  by 
Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 

Sunday,  June  23 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice  ride 
to  Guelph  Lake  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  35  to  55  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell  Street  at 
10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  200. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


town 


Focus  on  the  budget 

Dave  Christopherson,  MPP  for 
Hamilton  Centre  and  parliamentary 
assistant  to  Ontario  treasurer  Floyd 
Laughren,  will  discuss  the  Ontario 
budget  June  14  at  noon  at  the  Book- 
shelf Cafe  Cinema.  A question-and- 
answer  period  will  follow.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  attend. 

Painting  the  town 

The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Association 
presents  its  31st  Painting  on  the 
Green,  an  art  and  craft  show,  June  22 
and  23  at  the  Delhi  Recreation  Centre. 
The  show  runs  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Provincial  arts  group  forms 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  one  of  55 
community  and  regional  arts  councils 
participating  in  a new  umbrella  or- 
ganization, Community  Arts  Ontario. 
The  new  body  will  work  towards  co- 
ordinating the  development  of  policies 
and  strategies  related  to  community 
arts  in  the  province. 

The  great  tree  hunt 

The  Guelph  Field  Naturalists  are  call- 
ing for  nominations  for  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  trees  in  Guelph.  If  the 
tree  you  nominate  wins,  you  earn  a 
book  prize  and  have  a sapling  planted 
on  your  behalf.  To  nominate  a tree, 
measure  around  the  trunk  at  1.3 
metres  (4.5  feet)  above  the  ground  and 
estimate  the  height.  A tree  is  any 
woody  outdoor  plant  over  30  cm  ( 1 2 
inches)  in  circumference.  You  can 
nominate  as  many  trees  as  you  want 
in  two  categories  — largest  tree  and 
tree  of  special  interest.  Examples  of 
special-interest  trees  are  those  with  an 
unusual  shape,  those  of  an  exotic 
species  or  those  of  historical  or  socie- 
tal importance.  Deadline  for  nomina- 
tions is  Aug.  3 1 . Nomination  forms  are 
available  from  the  OPIRG-Guelph  of- 
fice on  campus  at  l Trent  Lane  or  the 
recreation  and  parks  department,  1 
Carden  St. 

Much  music 

The  Guelph  Music  Club  is  now  selling 
subscriptions  for  its  1991/92  music 
series.  This  year’s  program  offers  the 
chamber  orchestra  I Musici  de 
Montreal  Oct.  30,  the  English  Brass 
Ensemble  Dec.  5,  singer  and  dancer 
Michael  Danso  with  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony  Jan.  8 and  the 
Lenny  Solomon  Trio  with  the  Toronto 
Symphonic  Jazz  Orchestra  April  7.  All 
concerts  are  at  the  Fox  Auditorium. 
Series  tickets  purchased  before  July  3 1 
are  $52  general,  $42  for  students  and 
seniors.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Dudley  Gibbs,  Department  of  Music, 
Ext.  2991. 

Victims  of  war 

The  Elora  United  Church  on  Geddes 
Street  in  Elora  is  hosting  a talk  on  The 
Innocent  Victims  of  War"  June  17  at 
7:30  p.m.  Guest  speaker  Rick 
McCutcheon  will  discuss  a visit  he 
paid  to  Iraq. 

GAC  presents  awards 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  present 
its  1991  heritage  awards  June  16  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  its  office  at  1 0B  Carden 
Street.  Bronze  plaques  designed  by 
sculptor  Frances  Gage  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners.  The  council 
has  presented  28  plaques  since  the 
awards  were  introduced  1977.  This 
year’s  judges  are  Guelph  artist  Allan 
Sage,  Simcoe-area  artist  David 
Beckett  and  Pauline  Rea,  owner  of  a 
local  interior  design  business.  The 
award  presentation  will  be  followed 
by  the  GAC  walking  tour  “Where 
Guelph  Began."  For  more  informa- 
tion. call  the  GAC  office  at  836-3280. 


Alumni  Weekend 
June  21  to  23 


Friday 

5 p.m. 

Alumni  welcome  dinner 

In  a departure  from  the  traditional 
barbecue,  the  weekend  starts  with  an 
informal  pasta  dinner  at  Creelman 
Hall.  Cost  is  $16. 


8 p.m.  Nostalgic  evening 
of  entertainment 


Alumni  Weekend’s  newest  feature  is 
a slide  show  in  Creelman  Hall  with 
music  and  narrative  that  capture  60 
years  of  memories  and  historical 
happenings. 

9 p.m.  Observatory  tours 

The  observatory  in  the  Mac- 
Naughton building  will  run  two  tours 


of  25  people  each  — one  at  9 p.m. 
and  one  at  10:30  p.m.  The  tours  begin 
in  the  MacNaughton  main  foyer. 

Saturday 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Alumni  House  tours 

Tours  will  run  throughout  the  day, 
giving  visitors  a chance  to  see  how  a 
building  originally  constructed  as  the 
president’s  carriage  house  and  later 
converted  to  a sheep  bam  has  been 
transformed  into  the  centre  of  alumni 
business  on  campus. 

9:30  a.m. 

Slo-pitch  tournament 

The  south  quad  diamonds  will  be  the 
site  of  the  annual  slo-pitch  tourna- 
ment for  alumni  and  friends. 

9:30  a.m.  Guided  nature 
walk  at  The  Arboretum 

Sponsored  by  the  College  of  Biologi- 
cal Science  Alumni  Association,  the 
tour  leaves  rain  or  shine  from  Alumni 
House.  Cost  is  $5. 

10  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

Guided  walking  tours 

Guided  tours  begin  at  Lambton  Hall, 
but  self-guided  tour  booklets  will 
also  be  available  at  Alumni  House. 

12  p.m.  Alumni  picnic 

One  of  the  most  popular  events  at 
Alumni  Weekend,  the  outdoor  picnic 
is  held  on  Creelman  Plaza  and 


Johnston  Green.  Reservations  are  re- 
quired. Cost  is  $9. 

2 to  5 p.m. 

Campus  showcase 

The  University  Centre  courtyard  will 
be  filled  with  displays  from  the  col- 
leges and  individual  departments. 
They'll  include  specimens  from  the 
University’s  $24-million  Axelrod 
fossil  collection,  live  birds  of  prey 
from  OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic  and 
pieces  of  history  from  the  library’s 
archives. 

2 p.m.  Guest  lecture  — 
Audrey  McLaughlin 

The  leader  of  the  federal  NDP  party, 
a 1955  graduate  of  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  will  discuss  the  importance 
of  attracting  women  into  the  sciences 
and  engineering.  Sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Engineering  Alumni  As- 
sociation, the  lecture  will  be  held  in 
the  new  Thombrough  building  lec- 
ture theatre. 

5 p.m.  Alumni  barbecue 

A casual  get-together  at  the  Alumni 
House  gardens  is  planned  for  those 


not  involved  in  a class  reunion  din- 
ner. Reservations  are  required.  Cost 
is  $14. 

Sunday 

9:30  a.m.  Church  service 

An  ecumenical  service  will  be  held  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

11  a.m.  UGAA  meeting 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  general  meeting  in 
Room  149  of  Macdonald  Hall.  The 
alumni  planning  committee  will  be 
asking  alumni  to  vole  on  a mandate 
for  change. 

11  a.m.  Farewell 
champagne  reception 

This  year's  final  Alumni  Weekend 
event  is  a Creelman  Hall  reception 
with  President  Brian  Segal.  At  12:30 
p.m.,  the  Alumnus  of  Honor  award 
and  the  OVC  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award  will  be  presented.  Cost  is 
$15.50. 

Formore  Alumni  Weekend '91  Informa- 
tion, call  Alumni  House  at  Ext.  6657. 
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On  turning  40 

The  Ontarian  celebrates  four  decades  of  student  journalism 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Creative  Services 

For  some,  a 40th  birthday  can  be  traumatic,  but 
not  for  the  student  newspaper  the  Oniarion.  In- 
stead, it’s  a celebration  of  40  years  of  endurance 
and  dedication  to  having  the  voice  of  students 
heard  in  the  University  community. 

Sharing  the  honor  of  editing  the  paper  during 
this  landmark  year  is  Max  MacDonald,  who 
took  over  the  reigns  of  leadership  this  spring 
from  Fiona  Christenson,  now  a reporter  with  the 
Timmins  Daily  Press. 

A 1990  fine  arts  graduate  who  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  paper  for  several  years,  most 
recently  as  news  editor,  MacDonald  says  he 
plans  to  make  few  changes  to  the  paper  during 
his  year  as  editor. 

"Every  editor  puts  a particular  spin  on  the 
paper,  but  I don’t  think  we'll  make  massive 
changes,"  he  says.  “In  the  last  two  years,  the 
paper  has  taken  a positive  turn,  and  1 want  to 
maintain  the  quality  I perceive  in  the  paper  and 
the  accessibility  to  readers.” 

MacDonald  says  he  will  put  into  practice 
much  of  what  he  learned  from  his  predecessor. 
“I  took  a lot  of  cues  from  Fiona.  She’s  got  a very 
personable  style." 

As  the  Oniarion  celebrates  its  40th  anniver- 
sary, both  MacDonald  and  Christenson  agree 
that  the  paper  still  aims  to  fulfil  its  original 
mandate  — to  keep  students  on  Guelph’s  ever- 
growing campus  informed. 

Back  in  1951,  when  the  paper’s  first  edition 
came  out,  keeping  students  informed  about 
campus  life  included  reporting  on  the  social 
activities  of  the  students’  wives  club  and 
publishing  the  results  of  research  projects. 

The  lead  story  in  the  March  29,  1951,  issue 
showed  OAC  students  wielding  picks  and 
shovels  in  the  basement  of  Massey  Hall  to  make 
way  for  a student  lounge.  Another  story  sum- 
marized the  findings  of  a research  project  that 
compared  commercial  mix  cakes  with 
homemade. 

Over  the  years,  the  paper  has  changed,  reflect- 
ing changes  on  campus  and  in  society,  as  well 
as  the  individuality  of  each  new  editor. 

Former  members  of  the  Ontarion’s  editorial 
staff  have  settled  across  the  country  and  as  far 
away  as  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  London, 
England.  Some  have  stayed  in  the  writing 
profession,  but  most  have  followed  careers  in 
other  fields. 

They  include  a veterinarian,  a professor, 
teachers,  private  consultants,  a farmer,  a city 
mayor,  government  employees,  homemakers,  a 
CEO  and  a landscape  architect. 

Started  with  Gestetner 

Doug  Robinson,  the  Oniarion 's  first  editor-in- 
chief,  recalls  working  with  a Gestetner  machine 
to  put  out  a weekly  paper  aimed  at  keeping 
students  up  to  date  on  campus  news  and  events. 

After  graduating  from  OAC  in  1953, 
Robinson  followed  a career  path  that  kept  him 
in  the  communications  business.  For  years  he 
had  his  own  motion  picture  company,  doing 
productions  for  the  agricultural  industry.  Now 
he  works  on  campus  as  manager  of  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Information  Bureau. 

He  still  reads  the  Oniarion  occasionally,  but 
claims  it  has  changed  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion. “Now  it's  become  an  instrument  for  ac- 
tivism that  doesn’t  necessarily  reflect  the  student 


body.  I guess  it  comes  from  the  need  to  say  dirty 
words  in  print.” 

Two  theories  exist  about  the  naming  of  the 
Oniarion.  According  to  Jean  Norry,  Mac  ’52, 
who  worked  alongside  Robinson  as  Macdonald 
Institute  editor,  the  paper’s  name  came  from  the 
idea  that  OVC,  OAC  and  Mac  might  one  day 
become  the  University  of  Ontario. 

“So  many  of  the  agricultural,  veterinary  and 
home  economics  colleges  in  the  United  States 
had  been  named  after  the  states  they  were  in,” 
says  Norry,  now  a teacher  in  London.  “The  name 
Oniarion  jusl  evolved  since  we  thought  for  some 
time  that  that’s  what  was  going  to  happen." 

But  Fran  Clutton,  Mac  ’53,  a Burlington 
librarian,  was  also  involved  with  the  paper  from 
the  beginning  and  thinks  the  name  emerged 
because  Ontario  was  the  one  common  word  in 
the  names  of  OAC  and  OVC.  But  whatever  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  she  agrees  the  purpose 
of  the  paper  in  those  early  years  was  to  be  “a 


common  force  to  the  three  colleges,  to  tie  the 
campus  together.” 

Prof.  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathology,  who  was 
editor-in-chief  in  1959,  graduated  from  OVC  in 
1961  and  practised  for  four  years  in  his 
homeland  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  before  earn- 
ing a PhD  at  Cornell  University  and  returning 
to  Guelph  to  teach. 

Brian  Turnbull,  OAC  ’61,  who  sat  at  various 
editing  desks  in  1959,  now  sits  at  the  mayor’s 
desk  in  Waterloo.  “In  my  day,  there  was  not  a lot 
of  espousing  of  causes,"  he  says.  “The  Oniarion 
published  a combination  of  reporting  and  enter- 
tainment.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Turnbull’s  year  as 
news  editor  was  a train  trip  he  and  Jim  White, 
OAC  ’61,  took  out  West  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Canadian  University  Students. 
While  there,  the  two  budding  journalists  came 
in  contact  with  another  university  newspaper 
editor,  Joe  Clark  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

“Back  then,  Clark  had  a reputation  as  a radical, 
controversial  editor,  always  stirring  things  up,” 
says  Turnbull. 

Back  in  Guelph,  White,  too,  stirred  up  plenty 
of  controversy  in  his  year  as  editor-in-chief. 
After  reprinting  a story  from  McGill’s  student 
newspaper  about  a professor  and  a prostitute, 


White  was  called  in  to  see  the  president. 

“The  story  had  got  McGill’s  editor  fired,  and 
some  alumni  suggested  they  should  replace  me 
as  well,”  he  recalls. 

White  wrote  another  controversial  article  after 
a summer  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  “What  I Like 
About  Communism,"  printed  in  pink  type, 
stirred  up  a lot  of  comments  and  upset  a number 
of  people.  The  following  week,  White  redeemed 
himself  by  printing  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
“What  I Don’t  Like  About  Communism”  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  spot  in  blue  typeface, 
assuring  readers  that  “although  our  system  still 
has  many  shortcomings,  defects  and  discrepan- 
cies, it  is  considerably  superior  to  Communism." 

White  says  he  saw  his  mandate  as  “encourag- 
ing broader  thinking  on  campus.”  Following 
PhD  studies  in  communication  at  Michigan 
State  University,  he  moved  into  the  consulting 
business  and  now  runs  his  own  agricultural  con- 
sulting company  in  Brampton. 


Iola  Price,  Mac  ’63,  took  the  reigns  of  leader- 
ship as  the  Oniarion 's  first  female  editor  in  the 
fall  of  1 962.  “Women  hadn’t  really  taken  such  a 
role  in  campus  activities  before,”  she  says. 
“Editors  almost  always  came  from  OAC." 

Price  now  works  for  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  as  director  of  aquaculture  and 
resource  development,  where  her  writing  skills 
are  put  to  good  use  editing  and  producing 
science  papers. 

Jim  Rusk,  OAC  '65  and  M.Sc.  ’70,  was  editor- 
in-chief  from  1963  to  1964.  He  recalls  pulling 
many  all-nighters  producing  the  paper  just 
before  deadline.  It  wasn’t  so  much  a lack  of  time, 
he  says,  “but  we  were  pretty  much  amateurs. 
There  wasn’t  much  professionalism  of  design  or 
technique.” 

Rusk  has  come  a long  way  from  his  amateur 
days  at  the  Oniarion.  Today  he  works  in  the 
Queen’s  Park  bureau  of  the  Globe  and  Mail.  His 
20-year  career  with  the  paper  has  taken  him 
from  farm  writer  to  economics  writer  to  bureau 
chief  in  Beijing. 

His  memories  of  the  Oniarion  are  good  ones. 
“The  mandate  of  the  paper  was  whatever  the 
editor  made  of  it,  and  I was  controversial.  I was 
always  raising  issues  that  nobody  wanted  to  talk 
about.” 


Rusk  recalls  getting  hold  of  a list  of  private 
homes  offering  room  and  board  to  students  and 
noticing  that  a couple  of  homes  on  the  list  stated 
“whitespreferred.”Hesayshisheadline“Racism 
Here”  and  the  editorializing  that  followed 
“caused  a stink,”  partly  because  one  of  the 
private  homes  belonged  to  the  mother  of  a 
professor. 

He  so  outraged  members  of  the  student  body 
and  administration  that  one  man  “picked  me  up 
by  the  jacket  lapels  and  shook  me,”  and  an 
anonymous  student  “kept  sending  me  little 
boxes  of  horse  turds  in  the  campus  mail." 

By  1970,  when  Alan  Ricketts,  Arts  ’72  and 
MA  ’73,  took  over  as  editor,  “the  Oniarion  was 
very  much  the  counter-establishment  sort  of 
newspaper,"  he  says.“At  that  time,  anything  that 
was  anti-government  seemed  logical.” 

Printed  FLQ  Manifesto 

Ricketts  himself  was  very  much  a part  of  the 
counter-establishment  movement  on  campus, 
even  after  his  stint  as  editor  ended.  When  the 
FLQ  crisis  hit,  Ricketts  and  an  Oniarion  col- 
league decided  to  print  a special  two-page  bul- 
letin containing  the  FLQ  Manifesto  — illegal 
under  the  War  Measures  Act  — and  drop 
hundreds  of  copies  from  a plane  over  a Saturday 
homecoming  football  game. 

Ricketts  isn’t  sure  what  happened  — whether 
the  printer  read  the  bulletin  or  whether  the  head 
of  security  at  Guelph  caught  wind  of  the  plan  — 
but  the  next  thing  he  heard  about  the  bulletin 
was  from  a Vancouver  Sun  reporter  who  called 
an  Oniarion  staffer  at  4 a.m.  Saturday  morning, 
asking  why  the  RCMP  had  seized  the  material 
from  the  printer. 

Ricketts’s  radical  reporting  days  ended  when 
he  left  the  Oniarion  and  went  on  to  receive  a 
PhD  in  Canadian  poetry  from  the  University  of 
Alberta.  Now  he  does  some  critical  writing  in 
the  Canadian  poetry  field,  but  makes  his  living 
in  advertising. 

Lou  Fedorkow,  ODH  ’81,  BA  '80,  says  the 
Oniarion  “changed  my  life."  From  her  year  as 
news  editor,  she  recalls  a dynamic  crew,  100- 
page  issues  and  lots  of  staff-generated  writing. 
While  she  worked  for  the  paper,  Fedorkow  also 
had  a story  idea  for  a children’s  book  purchased 
by  McLelland  and  Stewart. 

These  days,  her  writing  talents  are  focused  on 
newsletters  and  speeches  for  the  Ontario  Potato 
Growers  Marketing  Board,  where  she  works  as 
executive  assistant. 

Dan  Melanson,  Arts  ’89,  opted  for  a career  in 
the  news  business.  Now  working  for  the  Fergus 
bureau  of  Guelph’s  Daily  Mercury,  Melanson 
says  his  year  as  Oniarion  editor  was  “a  good 
learning  experience."  While  he  was  there,  the 
paper’s  mandate  was“to  give  the  community  the 
news  they  needed  to  know,  to  be  interesting,  to 
be  as  close  to  a newspaper  as  it  could  be  and  still 
be  a place  for  intellectual  discussion.” 

As  editor,  Melanson  says  he  guarded  carefully 
against  using  the  newspaper  as  a vehicle  for 
expressing  his  own  views.  "People  are  not  al- 
ways interested  in  your  opinion.  The  paper’s 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  community,  not  to  advo- 
cate in  the  community.” 

With  fourdecades  of  journalistic  talent  behind 
them,  today’s  Guelph  students  have  a rich 
heritage,  says  retired  editor  Christenson.  “And 
it’s  quite  an  accomplishment  that  it’s  still  a 
growing  concern  after  40  years,”  she  says.  □ 


Citrosa  plant  won’t  stop  mosquitoes,  study  finds 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

The  trendy  citrosa  plant  — credited 
with  mosquito-repelling  qualities  — 
doesn’t  stop  the  bugs  from  biting,  a 
University  of  Guelph  study  has  found. 

According  to  marketing  claims,  the 
citrosa  plant  ( Pelargonium  Cilrosum 
VanLeenii)  will  repel  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects  in  a 1 0- foot-square  area, 
but  a study  by  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner, 
Environmental  Biology,  proved  this 
to  be  untrue.  Using  the  citrosa  plant 
as  a repellent  over  a 24-hour  con- 
trolled period,  he  found  that 
mosquito-biting  activity  was  not  sig- 
nificantly decreased. 


“In  ouropinion,  to  meet  sales  claims, 
we  would  have  expected  at  least  a 
95-per-cent  reduction  in  activity,” 
says  Surgeoner.  His  experiment  — in- 
tended as  a preliminary  study  for  fu- 
ture research  — concluded  there  was 
no  need  for  further  investigation. 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  two 
cages  — one  containing  a citrosa 
plant  and  85  female  mosquitoes,  the 
other  containing  a plant  and  125 
female  mosquitoes.  The  number  of 
mosquitoes  landing  on  people  who 
placed  their  hands  in  the  cages  half  an 
hour,  one  hour,  four  hours  and  24 
hours  after  the  plant  was  added  was 
counted. 


The  basic  unit  of  measurement  was 
the  number  of  mosquitoes  landing  on 
an  open  hand  held  in  the  cage  for  30 
seconds.  In  the  first  half  hour,  there 
was  a 34-per-cent  reduction  in  biting 
activity,  but  then  it  increased.  After 
one,  four  and  24  hours  of  exposure, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  reduced 
biting  activity. 

For  comparison  purposes, 
Surgeoner  also  had  the  participants  in 
the  study  brush  their  hands  in  a citrosa 
plant,  apply  lemon  thyme  or  cover  50 
per  cent  of  their  exposed  skin  with  the 
commercial  repellent  Deep  Woods 
Off. 

He  found  that  the  citrosa  provided 


30-  to  40-per-cent  repellency  imme- 
diately after  the  leaves  were  crushed 
on  the  hands  or  the  hands  were  wiped 
through  the  citrosa  plant.  This  would 
be  expected  if  small  amounts  of 
citronella  oil  — an  active  ingredient 
of  citrosa  and  a number  of  other 
plants  — were  applied  to  skin  when 
in  contact  with  the  plant,  says 
Surgeoner. 

“Lemon  thyme  crushed  on  the  hand 
also  produced  a strong  lemon  scent 
and  62-per-cent  repellency,"  he  says. 
“This  suggests  there  is  nothing  unique 
about  the  citrosa  plant,  but  that  any 
plant  with  citronella  oil  could  provide 
limited  repellency." 


The  Deep  Woods  Off  application 
was  the  most  effective,  resulting  in  a 
90.4-per  cent-reduction  in  biting  ac- 
tivity. 

What’s  Surgeoner’s  opinion  of 
citrosa?  “It  should  not  be  sold  as  a 
mosquito  repellent,”  he  says.  “It’s  a 
nice-looking  plant  that  does  give  off 
a faint  lemony  odor.  As  one  person 
stated,  we  could  call  it  ‘nature's  air 
freshener.’  I don't  have  a problem 
with  that  claim."  □ 
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Welcome,  alumni ! 

Alumni  Weekend  is  a time  for 
getting  reacquainted  with  the 
campus  and  renewing  old 
friendships.  For  a full  schedule 
of  weekend  events,  see 
'Calendar" on  page  4. 


Study  to  open  window  on  air  quality  issues 


by  David  Thomas 

Creative  Services 

An  air  quality  team  has  been  set  up  in 
Physical  Resources  to  examine 
problems  in  a number  of  buildings  on 
campus. 

Air  quality  wascited  as  a major  con- 
cern among  employees  in  the  recent 
morale  survey,  and  several  buildings 
have  been  identified  for  study,  says 
Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources. 

“We  felt  the  best  way  to  address  the 
issue  was  to  put  a team  together,"  he 
says.  “Various  departments  have  done 
studies,  but  this  will  be  more  efficient. 
The  team  concept  brings  together 
people  with  different  talents  and  ex- 
pertise, and  provides  a more  co- 
ordinatedeffort.” 

The  team  will  look  at  air  quality 
problems  that  affect  the  well-being  of 
building  occupants,  says  team  captain 


Lloyd  Cummins,  Maintenance.  Ef- 
forts will  involve  checking  mechani- 
cal systems  and  housekeeping 
processes,  focusing  on  the  delivery  of 
adequate  fresh  air  and  locating 
unidentified  sources  of  odors  and  con- 
taminants. 

An  air  quality  questionnaire  will  be 
sent  to  users  of  selected  buildings  on 
a priority  basis.  First  up  is  the  Pathol- 
ogy building.  Others  on  the  list  are 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition,  the 
University  Centre,  MacNaughton, 
MacKinnon,  McLaughlin,  Comput- 
ing Services  and  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Equipment  has  been  purchased  to 
continually  monitor  temperature, 
relative  humidity  and  carbon  dioxide 
levels  in  areas  under  study.  This  will 
allow  the  team  to  quantify  these 
parameters  and  help  assess  the  cause 
and  extent  of  the  problems,  says 


Cummins. 

The  team  does  not  have  a mandate 
to  address  intermittent  problems  that 
arise  in  campus  buildings,  such  as 
areas  that  are  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
These  kinds  of  problems  should  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  to  Maintenance’s 
work  order  desk  at  Ext.  3854. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  take  a more  sys- 
tematic approach  to  ensure  that  all 
systems  are  working  properly  and 
that  building  occupants  are  aware  of 
how  their  buildings  are  ventilated,” 
Cummins  says. 

Many  types  of  activities  take  place 
in  the  buildings  to  be  reviewed.  In 
Pathology,  for  example,  there  are 
labs,  offices  and  classes  in  close 
proximity.  Team  members  are  work- 
ing with  departmental  safety  commit- 
tees to  make  sure  occupants  follow 
safe  work  procedures  when  using 
fume  hoods  and  storing  chemicals. 


Jenkins  says  one  of  the  team’s  goals 
is  to  communicate  what  occupants 
can  expect  from  the  building  systems. 

“Open  concept  offices  present  a 
unique  challenge  for  solving  ventila- 
tion problems  because  of  the  varia- 
tions in  people's  comfort  range  and 
air  flow  blockage  by  filing  cabinets, 
dividers  and  boxes,"  he  says.  “It  may 
be  difficult  to  make  everyone  com- 
fortable at  the  same  time,  but  where 
we  can  identify  and  quantify 
problems,  we’ll  address  them." 

The  other  members  of  the  team  are 
Cathy  Lalonde,  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety;  Peter  Banevicius, 
Engineering;  Ed  Martin,  Housekeep- 
ing; and  Norm  Arbuckle,  Main- 
tenance. The  team  will  be  calling  on 
building  mechanics  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  to 
help  with  various  aspects  of  the 
study.  □ 


Wireless  school  celebrates  50th  anniversary 


Ontario  Lieutenant  Governor  Lincoln  Alexander,  left,  who  will  become  chancellor  of  U of  G in 
September,  was  on  campus  last  weekend  to  speak  at  the  50th-anniversary  reunion  of  the 
Number  4 Wireless  School  Association.  With  him  are  President  Brian  Segal,  centre,  and  Ed 
T raynor,  vice-president  of  the  association  and  chair  of  the  reunion. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Martin  chairs  federal  council 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Prof.  Larry  Martin,  a leader  in  the  Guelph  Food 
Council  and  acting  director  of  the  George  Mor- 
ris Centre,  has  been  named  the  first  chair  of  the 
new  National  Agrifood  Competitiveness  Coun- 
cil (NACC). 

At  a gathering  of  agrifood  research  leaders  in 
Montreal,  federal  Agriculture  Minister  Bill 
McKnight  unveiled  both  the  council  and 
Martin’s  appointment. 

“There’s  a great  sense  of  responsibility  here," 
says  Martin.  “There  are  225,000  jobs  in  this 
country  directly  related  to  the  food-processing 
industry  alone.  We  should  be  concerned  about 
keeping  those  jobs  here;  it’s  in  our  interest  to 
doit." 

Composed  entirely  of  business,  industry  and 
other  non-government  representatives.  NACC 
will  make  detailed  recommendations  about 
how  to  keep  Canada’s  $43-billion  agrifood 
industry  competitive,  mainly  with  the  United 
States. 

Martin  believes  the  key  to  competitiveness  is 
to  exploit  Canada’s  existing  advantages.  These 
include  cheap  energy  and,  in  most  sectors, 
lower  cost  labor,  manufacturing  flexibility  and 
creative  management.  Canada  should  use 


these  advantages  to  pursue  niche  markets  for 
quality  products,  he  says. 

“I’d  like  people  around  the  world  to  regard 
Canada  as  a source  of  high-quality  food 
products." 

The  council’s  50  to  70  members  will  address 
issues  such  as  strategic  research  initiatives,  tax 
incentives  for  investment  in  food-processing 
research,  increased  emphasis  on  labor  and 
management  training  and  upgrading,  and  ad- 
ding value  (by  further  processing)  to  primary 
and  raw  materials.  Martin  will  chair  a 20- 
member  board  appointed  by  the  minister. 

In  1989,  Martin  gave  a keynote  address  at 
Agriculture  Canada’s  landmark  ’Growing 
Together"  conference  on  agrifood  strategy. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  named  by  then-federal 
minister  of  agriculture  Don  Mazankowski  to 
chair  the  minister’s  competitiveness  task  force, 
one  of  nearly  a dozen  struck  following  the 
conference. 

Last  summer,  the  competitiveness  task  force 
issued  a 26-point  edict  about  what  the  industry 
needed.  The  task  force’s  final  point  was  the 
creation  of  NACC. 

The  council  has  a three-year  mandate.  It  will 
be  contracting  out  about  $300,000  worth  of 
research  to  provide  data  and  information 
designed  to  lead  to  recommendations.  □ 


Country  star 
to  perform 

The  CBC  will  tape  a television 
special  June  21  on  Johnston 
Green  with  Canadian  country 
music  star  George  Fox.  The 
public  is  encouraged  to  attend  the 
concert  from  8:45  p.m.  to  I a m. 

Fox  is  the  current  holder  of  the 
Canadian  Country  Music  As- 
sociation award  for  best  male 
vocalist  and  won  the  1990  and 
1991  Juno  Award  for  best  male 
country  vocalist. 

CBC  technical  and  production 
crew  came  to  campus  early  this 
week  to  begin  preparing  for  the 
concert.  Fox’s  guests  for  the  spe- 
cial, “George  Fox  On  Campus," 
are  Patricia  Conroy  and  the 
Skydiggers.  The  special  will  air 
across  Canada  this  fall.  □ 


The  Ghana  connection 

Akilagpa  Sawyerr,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Ghana,  visited  U 
of  G last  week  to  reaffirm  the  long- 
standing ties  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions. Seated,  from  left  to  right, 
are  Ghanaian  U of  G students 
Alfred  Sakyi,  Miriam  Otoo  and 
William  Ampeh.  Standing  are 
Susan  Wi-Afedzi,  U of  G Library; 
Prof.  Jim  Shute,  Rural  Extension 
Studies;  Prof.  Ted  Swart,  chair  of 
Computing  and  Information 
Science;  Sawyerr;  Prof.  Archie 
MacKinnon,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  International  Programs;  Prof. 
John  Burton,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  Ken  MacKay,  senior 
project  officer  for  information  tech- 
nology; and  Prof.  Al  Dyer,  CIS. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Front  row,  from  left:  Joe  Lam,  Uwe  Oehler,  Bob  Balahura  Machado,  James  Ball,  Innes  MacKenzie,  Howard 
and  President  Brian  Segal.  Back  row:  Vince  Souza-  Swatland,  O.P.  Miniats  and  Nigel  Bunce. 


Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson,  Creative  Services 

Kudos  for  campus  inventors 


Our  people 


The  word  invention  isn’t  big  enough  to 
encompass  the  products  of  academic 
thinking  and  creativity,  said  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search, as  he  opened  an  awards 
ceremony  last  week  to  honor  26  U of 
G Inventors." 

In  some  cases,  their  work  has 
produced  a new  tool  or  product,  but 
more  often  it  has  led  to  a new  idea,  a 
new  technique  or  a greater  under- 
standing, Milligan  said. 

The  University  recognizes  such  ac- 
complishments by  awarding  certifi- 
cates of  innovation.  In  making  last 
week's  presentations,  President  Brian 
Segal  reiterated  the  importance  of 
scientific  and  scholarly  work.  No 
matter  what  they’re  called  — inven- 
tions, discoveries  or  innovations  — 
the  achievements  of  Guelph  re- 
searchers are  valued  not  only  by  the 
University,  but  also  by  society,  he  said. 

Microbiology  professor  Joe  Lam, 
technician  Leslie  MacDonald  and 
graduate  student  Michele  Lam 
received  certificates  of  innovation  for 
developing  a diagnostic  kit  that  uses 
monoclonal  antibodies  for  serotyping 
the  bacterium  Pseudonomas  aerugi- 
nosa. 

The  kit  will  benefit  diagnosticians 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of 
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pneumonia  in  bum  victims  and  can- 
cer and  cystic  fibrosis  patients.  The  kit 
has  been  licensed  to  a Montreal-based 
biotechnology  company  and  should 
be  on  the  market  this  summer. 

Horticultural  science  professor 
Vince  Souza-Machado,  former 
professor  Patricia  Harney  and 
graduate  student  Raymond  Ayotte 
were  honored  for  their  work  in 
developing  atrazine-resistant  cole 
crops. 

Consumers  will  benefit 

Consumers  will  be  the  ultimate 
benefactors  of  cabbage,  broccoli  and 
kale  varieties  that  are  resistant  to  the 
herbicide  used  to  control  broadleaf 
weeds.  These  new  varieties  have  been 
granted  a U.S.  patent. 

Consumers  will  also  benefit  from 
the  gristlemeter  invented  by  Prof. 
Howard  Swatland,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  and  Food  Science. 
The  device  measures  the  amount  of 
gristle  in  a carcass  or  cut  of  meat  and 
may  become  an  important  tool  in 
grading  meat  for  retail  sale. 

Chemistry  thought  ware"  that  can 
be  used  to  simulate  laboratory  experi- 
ments by  computer  was  developed  by 
Profs.  Nigel  Bunce  and  Bob  Balahura, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  Prof.  Ed 
Janzen,  director  of  the  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Facility;  and  MRI 
computing  specialist  Uwe  Oehler. 
The  software  has  already  been  ap- 
plied on  campus  to  prepare  first-year 
chemistry  students  for  laboratory 
work. 

Physics  professor  Innes  MacKenzie 
and  graduate  students  Robert  Stone 
and  James  Ball  are  the  inventors  of  a 
device  that  identifies  the  elemental 
composition  of  an  object  by  analysing 
the  energy  of  back-scattered  gamma 
rays  and  fluorescent  X-rays.  It  has 
medical  applications  in  the  diagnosis 
of  osteoporosis  and  measurement  of 
lung  density,  and  commercial  ap- 
plications for  measuring  such  things 
as  the  thickness  of  paint  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  welds. 

Swine  vaccine  licensed 

A vaccine  effective  against  the 
Haemophilus  parasuis  bacterin  that 
causes  disease  in  swine  was 
developed  by  retired  professor  O.P. 
Miniats,  Population  Medicine,  and 
former  graduate  student  Noni  Smart. 
The  vaccine  has  been  licensed  to 
Langford  Laboratories  of  Guelph. 

Innovation  awards  also  went  to 
Prof.  Elmer  Alyea,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  assistant  Keith  Fisher 
and  graduate  student  Kevin  Brown 
for  a technology  that  increases  the 
performance  of  catalysts  by  control- 


ling the  deposition  of  metal  oxides  in 
a thin  layer. 

Nutritional  sciences  professor 
Tammy  Bray  has  tackled  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  from  a different  angle. 
Rather  than  looking  at  the  disease- 
causing  agent  for  bovine  respiratory 
diseases,  she  has  looked  at  body- 
produced  chemicals.  Animals  under 
stress  produce  a toxin  that  increases 
the  body’s  susceptibility  to  disease. 
She  is  now  working  on  a vaccine  tied 
to  the  toxin. 

Microbiology  professor  Janet  Wood 
and  former  graduate  students  DJ. 
McClellan  and  Bernadette  Vink  dis- 
covered a strain  of  Escherichia  coli 
that  secretes  an  antibiotic  agent. 
Pharmaceutical  companies  are  inter- 
ested in  the  potential  of  using  the  an- 
tibiotic agent  to  treat  disease  caused 
by  the  bacterin. 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  was  honored  for  his 
work  with  ellagic  acid  derivatives. 
Found  in  fruits  such  as  strawberries, 
these  derivatives  have  the  potential  to 
be  used  to  decrease  the  negative  side 
effects  of  chemotherapy  in  cancer 
patients. 

Improve  loom  design 

Engineering  professor  Keith  Slater 
and  former  graduate  student 
Mohamed  Ahmed  received  honors 
for  two  technologies  that  may  im- 
prove the  design  of  industrial  looms. 
Their  loom  attachments  can  improve 
the  quality  of  fabric  woven  from  un- 
waxed and  thinner  yarns.  A Japanese 
patent  application  has  been  filed. 

With  a backlog  of  other  Guelph  in- 
novators to  recognize,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  for  Research  is 
planning  another  presentation 
ceremony  in  October.  □ 


Correction 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  At  Guelph , the 
cutline  accompanying  the  cover  photo 
from  convocation  was  incorrect.  The 
cutline  should  have  said  that  Janice 
Hume,  the  fourth  generation  of  her 
family  to  graduate  from  OAC,  was  ac- 
companied  in  the  photo  by  her 
grandmother  Betty  Fuller,  a 1935 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute;  her 
mother,  Jean  Hume,  Mac  ’64;  and  her 
father.  Prof.  David  Hume.  Crop 
Science,  who  graduated  from  OAC  in 
1961.  Janice’s  grandmother  Freida 
Hume  graduated  from  Macdonald  In- 
stitue  in  1 926,  her  grandfather  George 
Fuller  from  OAC  in  1937  and  her 
great-grandfather  George  Harold 
Clark  from  OAC  in  1898.  At  Guelph 
regrets  the  errors.  A 


Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  School  of  En- 
gineering, will  be  honored  as  a fellow 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  at  the  society’s  sum- 
mer meeting  in  New  Mexico  next 
week.  A world  authority  on  agricul- 
tural mechanization,  processing  and 
physical  properties,  Bilanski  was  a 
founding  member  and  first  president 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Prof.  Walter  Bachinski,  Fine  Art, 
was  recently  awarded  a major  mural 
commission  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  the  Mines  and  Minerals  Re- 
search Centre  at  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity. His  work  is  included  in  more  than 
30  public  and  corporate  collections, 
including  the  Art  Gallery  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  Shell  Canada  Collection, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  the 
Robert  McLaughlin  Art  Centre. 

Prof.  Elton  Yerex,  Fine  Art,  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  recent  paintings  at 
Studio  203  in  Toronto  this  spring. 

Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  was  a visit- 
ing artist  last  week  in  a lecture  series 
on  contemporary  painting  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio. 

Prof.  Doug  Joy,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, presented  a paperonuNon-Linear 
Flow  in  a Coarse  PorousMedia”  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Civil  Engineers  last  month 
in  Vancouver.  He  also  presented  a 
paper  co-authored  with  Bill  Lennox 
and  Nick  Kouwen  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  entitled  “Model  of 
Suspended  ParticulateMovement  in  a 
Coarse  Porous  Media."  At  the  13th 
Canadian  Conference  of  Applied 
Mechanics  in  Winnipeg,  Joy  spoke  on 
‘T'Jon-Linear  Porous  Media  Flow: 
Determination  of  Parameters  for  a 
Coarse  PorousMedia." 

Prof.  Keith  Slater,  School  of  En- 
gineering, attended  the  International 
Sizing  Symposium  of  the  Hungarian 
Society  of  Textile  Technology  and 
Science  in  Budapest  in  April.  He 
presented  a paper  on  “Modified  Warp 


Handling  to  Reduce  Sizing  Needs." 

Profs.  Nate  Perkins  and  Robert 
Brown,  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, spoke  at  the  recent  Data 
Visualization  in  Environmental 
Management  Conference  sponsored 
in  Las  Vegas  by  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  En- 
vironmental Monitoring  Systems 
Laboratory.  Perkins  discussed  “Three 
Questions  on  the  Use  of  Photo- 
Realistic  Simulations  as  Real  World 
Surrogates.”  Brown’s  paper  was  en- 
titled “4-D  Dynamic  Simulation.”  □ 

Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

John  Miles  of  the  Budget  Office  has 
been  named  director  of  Financial  and 
Administrative  Services,  effective 
June  1 7.  e succeeds  John  Freeman. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  1 4,  the 
following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Technician/Research  Assistant, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  grant  position.  Salary: 
$24,000  to  $28,000,  depending  on  ex- 
perience. 

Technician,  Department  of  Pathology; 
temporary  part-time.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $368.14  to  $396.86  a week 
pro-rated. 

Clerk  I,  Animal  Care  Services,  Office 
of  Research;  part-time  afternoons. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $405.17  to 
$432.37  a week  pro-rated. 

The  following  position  is  available 
to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Energy  Management  Technician. 
Maintenance  Department.  Salary 
range:  $493.73  minimum;  $566.81 
job  rate  (level  5);  $696.73  maximum. 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Campus  participants  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run,  from  left:  Garry 
Ferris,  Jim  Armstrong  and  Robin  Begin.  Photo  by  Marla  Konrad,  Creative  Services 


Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  a success 

We’d  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  many  people  who  supported  us  in 
the  199 1 Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run.  Thanks  to  that  support,  we  were  able  to 
present  the  Ontario  Special  Olympics  with  $ 1 ,535. 

Special  thanks  to  Hospitality  Services,  Printing  Services  and  Graphics  for  their 
assistance.  See  you  in  '92. 

Garry  Ferris,  Robin  Begin  and  Jim  Armstrong 
University  of  Guelph  Police  Association 


Convocation  truly  a University  event 

Spring  convocation  is  over  for  another  year.  The  weather  co-operated  with  fine, 
sunny  days,  so  we  were  able  to  hold  all  ceremonies  on  the  front  campus. 

I’d  like  to  thank  all  the  staff  from  across  campus  who  volunteered  to  help  with 
hooding,  gowning  and  lining  up  students.  The  excellent  response  resulted  in  a 
convocation  that  was  truly  a University  community  event. 

I’d  also  like  to  thank  the  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  their  continued 
support  and  help  in  making  sure  that  each  convocation  runs  smoothly  and  is 
enjoyable  for  everyone.  Well  done! 

Arnold  Holmes,  Registrar 
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Japan  refines  meat-grading  techniques  at  Guelph 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Japan’s  desire  to  inject  state-of-the-art 
technology  into  its  meat-grading  sys- 
tem has  brought  one  of  the  country's 
leading  meat  researchers  to  U of  G. 

For  the  next  year,  Masakazu  Irie  of 
the  Osaka  Prefectural  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Research  Centre  will  be 
a visiting  scientist  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Howard  Swatland,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  to  learn  how  optical 
sensors  can  be  used  to  determine  meat 
quality. 

“Despite  its  acclaim  as  a technologi- 
cal  nation,  Japan  has  not  yet 
automated  its  meat-grading  system. 
The  main  reason  is  the  newness  of  the 
meat  industry  there.  Buddhism 
prohibited  meat  consumption,  so  it 
seldom  appeared  on  Japanese  plates 
until  about  40  years  ago.  Fish  was 
Japan’s  main  animal  protein  source, 
but  now  meat  accounts  for  about  half 
of  the  animal  protein  consumed. 

Japan  imports  30  per  cent  of  its 
meat,  with  Canada  its  fourth- largest 
source  after  Denmark,  Taiwan  and 
the  United  States.  And  unlike  other 
agrifood  commodities  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere,  the  demand  for  meat  in 
Japan  is  growing. 

Swatland  believes  Irie’s  presence  in 
Guelph  gives  Canada  the  advantage 
of  a first-hand  understanding  of  the 
Japanese  market,  which  could  be 
beneficial  in  learning  how  to  increase 
exports. 

But  the  first  thing  Canada  must  do 
is  produce  meat  for  Japanese  tastes, 
he  says.  For  both  beef  and  pork,  the 
main  meat  export  commodities,  that 


means  rethinking  our  definition  of 
“good”meat. 

“What  we  think  is  good  and  what 
they  think  is  good  are  actually  quite 
different,”  Swatland  says. 

Despite  their  tradition  of  low-fat 
diets,  for  example,  the  Japanese  pay  a 
premium  for  highly  marbled  beef  that 
has  as  much  as  20-per-cent  fat  run- 
ning through  it.  (Canadian  beef  typi- 
cally has  two-  to  three-per-cent  mar- 
bling.) The  reason  is  that  marbling 
gives  beef  a tender  texture  not  unlike 
fish  — a“mouth  feel”  that  the  Japanese 
are  accustomed  to. 

What  about  health  concerns? 

“Too  much  fat  is  not  good,”  admits 
Irie,  “but  doctors  here  tell  us  we  can 
stand  more  in  our  diet  without  health 
risks  because  our  meat  consumption 
is  still  relatively  low.”  Indeed,  despite 
their  increased  dependence  on  meat, 
the  Japanese  consume  only  about 
one-third  as  much  as  Canadians  . . . 
and  have  an  incidence  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease  that  is  six  times  lower. 

As  for  pork,  the  Japanese  have  strin- 
gent texture  and  color  requirements. 
They  use  a subjective  color  spectrum 
to  judge  the  meat  and  devalue  any 
samples  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
spectrum. 

That  spectrum  also  covers  their  tex- 
ture demands,  because  pork  that  is 
either  too  pale  or  too  dark  is  also 
either  too  exudative  and  soft  or  dry 
and  hard  for  their  tastes.  Right  now, 
Canada  markets  pork  that  registers 
all  the  way  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  the  other. 

Although  Irie  thinks  Canadian  beef 
is  generally  too  tough  and  Canadian 
pork  is  beyond  the  narrow  spectrum 
of  color  for  Japanese  tastes,  he’s  im- 


pressed with  Canadian-developed 
meat-grading  technologies. 

One  that  he  likes  is  a miniature  fibre 
optic  spectrocolorimeter,  a probe  that 
differentiates  color  shades  and  helps 
meat  graders  be  more  scientific  in 
determining  color  and  color  dif- 
ference objectively. 

The  spectrocolorimeter  is  based  on 
an  idea  developed  by  Swatland.  It  won 
a Canada  Award  for  Business  Excel- 
lence in  1988  and  is  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  Colormet  by  In- 
strumar  Engineering  of  St.  John’s, 
Nfld.  At  a recent  conference  or- 
ganized on  campus  by  Swatland, 
Instrumar’sKen  Butt,  who  engineered 
the  commercial  system,  helped  for- 
mulate plans  for  a future  generation 
of  food  sensors. 

Irie  is  measuring  the  spectro- 
colorimeter’s  optical  assessment  of 
meat  color  against  Japan’s  subjective 
visual  test,  to  see  if  the  Colormet’s 
readings  align  with  Japanese  stand- 
ards. Results  so  far  are  promising, 
with  nearly  perfect  correlations  be- 
tween the  two  systems. 

Current  research  is  aimed  at  finding 
out  what  happens  to  the  quality  of 
Ontario  pork  when  it’s  frozen  and 
shipped  to  Japan. 

Trie  is  the  one  who  will  tell  the 
Japanese  it’s  possible  to  select 
Canadian  meat  on  the  basis  of 
spectrocolorimetry  and  that  its  read- 
ings can  be  trusted,”  says  Swatland. 

“Canada  must  give  loud  signals  that 
we  believe  in  quality  control  and  in 
catering  to  customers  if  our  meat  in- 
dustry is  going  to  make  new  inroads 
into  Japan  ...  or  even  preserve  our 
existing  market  share.”  □ 


Japanese  food  scientist  Masakazu  Irie  uses  a spectrocolorimeter  to  assess 

the  color  Of  pork.  Pholo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  IheVice-President,  Research 


Penfold  named  to  Ontario  land-use  commission 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Prof.  George  Penfold,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
three-person  provincial  commission 
of  inquiry  into  land-use  planning  and 
development  in  Ontario. 

Also  named  to  the  commission  are 
former  Toronto  mayor  John  Sewell, 
who  heads  the  inquiry,  and  Toby 
Vigod  of  the  Canadian  Environmen- 
tal Law  Association. 

The  commission  will  examine  the 
relationship  between  public  and 


private  interests  in  land-use  develop- 
ment and  recommend  ways  to  im- 
prove the  integrity  of  the  planning 
system. 

Penfold  brings  a rural  perspective 
and  rural  experience  to  the  commis- 
sion. He  has  worked  for  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
was  a municipal  planner  for  the 
County  of  Huron  and  has  taught  at  U 
of  G for  the  past  10  years.  While  at 
Guelph,  he  has  worked  with  local  and 
provincial  groups,  including  OMAF, 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  the  Ministry  of 


Municipal  Affairs. 

The  commission’s  goal  is  to  develop 
a more  strategic  direction  to  land-use 
policies  and  legislation,  which  will  be 
more  open  than  the  current  process 
and  will  broaden  the  scope  to  include 
environmental  issues.  By  adding  a 
rural  perspective  to  the  work  of  the 
commission,  the  recommendations 
will  help  “create  the  kind  of  com- 
munities and  rural  environment  we’d 
like  to  have,”  Penfold  says. 

“Most  commissions  in  the  past  have 
been  urban  in  perspective  and  orien- 
tation," he  says,  adding  that  rural  is- 
sues were  of  concern  from  only  the 


standpoint  of  natural  resources  or  in- 
dividual environmental  issues.  He 
hopes  to  add  a social  standpoint  to 
rural  issues  as  well. 

The  commission  will  conduct  public 
hearings  that  will  provide  a forum  for 
landowners  to  vent  their  frustration 
over  land-use  issues  and  suggest  posi- 
tive solutions.  The  challenge  will  be 
to  find  ways  to  deal  with  that  frustra- 
tion, which  Penfold  describes  as 
“symptomatic  of  the  problems  in  the 
system." 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  com- 
mission also  plans  to  sit  down  with  the 
public,  special-interest  groups,  local 
and  provincial  government  interests 
and  development  interests  to  identify 
key  issues  and  find  ways  to  work 
together. 

Questions  of  provincial  interest 
concerning  farmland,  urban  develop- 
ment and  the  environment  are  cur- 
rently dealt  with  independently.  What 
is  needed  is  a clear  overview  of  how 
they  connect  and  lie  into  a broader 
strategy  at  local  and  provincial 
government  levels,  Penfold  says.  In 
developing  new  strategies,  time  and 
cost  factors  have  to  be  considered. 

Tt’s  necessary  to  bring  a clearer 
focus  to  the  review  process  and 
development  process  so  that 
everyone  is  satisfied.” 

Penfold  will  take  a two-year  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University  begin- 
ning in  September.  □ 


Annual  barbecue 
needs  volunteers 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  work  at  the 
annual  community  barbecue  July  1 1. 
Volunteers  should  be  willing  to  serve 
for  at  least  two  hours  from  5 to  7 p.m., 
but  a few  will  be  needed  for  other  lime 
periods.  All  volunteers  will  receive  a 
free  T-shirt.  To  sign  on,  call  Shawn 
Lucas  at  Ext.  8327.  □ 


Alumni  help 
at  Arboretum 

U of G’ s Alumni-ln-Action  group  will 
play  a central  role  in  a new  program  of 
alumni- led  tours  at  The  Arboretum’s 
Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens. 

Fashioned  after  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  tours  of  historic  Guelph,  the 
program  is  being  planned  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Alumni-In-Action’s  increas- 
ing involvement  in  The  Arboretum. 

The  alumni  group  met  last  week 
with  Arboretum  deputy  director  Alan 
Watson  and  volunteer  co-ordinator 
Steven  Aboud  — both  alumni  them- 
selves — to  discuss  opportunities  for 
alumni  to  support  The  Arboretum’s 
increased  educational  mandate. 

At  the  meeting,  Alumni-in-Action 
members  offered  to  help  maintain  the 
five  themegardens  within  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  — the  meadow  gar- 
den. prairie  garden,  suburban  garden, 
small  city  garden  and  butterfly/hum- 
mingbird/moth  garden. 

‘The  alumni  are  incredibly  en- 
thusiastic and  committed  to  the  suc- 
cessofThe  Arboretum,”  says  Watson. 
“They  have  a great  deal  ofexpertise  to 
lend,  and  their  assistance  will  enable 
us  to  expand  our  environmental 
education  programs  and  reach  more 
people.” 

Alumni-in-Action  members  will 
help  gardener  Michael  Andrews  look 
after  the  planting  out,  maintenance 
and  labelling  of  these  gardens,  which 
involve  thousands  of  plants  and 
varieties. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  gardens 
will  pul  them  in  a leadership  position 
for  the  tours,"  says  Watson. 

The  alumni  involvement  reflects 
The  Arboretum’s  new  emphasis  on 
education  and  outreach,  he  says. 

The  Arboretum  also  has  a greater 
emphasis  on  working  closely  with 
faculty  and  departments  on  campus, 
and  is  now  discussing  co-ordinating 
its  renowned  seed  exchange  program 
with  that  of  the  Department  of 
Botany.  □ 


MCU  supports  campus  safety  for  women 


The  provincial  government  will  spend  $ 1 .5  million  this 
year  to  make  campuses  safer  for  women.  Colleges  and 
Universities  Minister  Richard  Allen  announced  last 
month. 

Of  that  amount,  $ 1 .45  million  will  be  used  to  improve 
lighting,  install  emergency  phones  and  make  other 
campus  improvements  that  focus  on  the  satety  needs  of 
female  students,  staff  and  faculty. 

In  addition,  awareness  campaigns  aimed  at  educating 
and  informing  the  campus  community  about  sexual 
harassment  and  assault  will  be  eligible  tor  funding 
under  this  program. 

Jan  Kaufman,  U of  G’s  employment  and  educational 
equity  director,  says  she’s  pleased  with  the  provincial 
commitment  and  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  even 
more  improvements  at  Guelph. 

But  the  University  has  already  done  a lot  towards 
improving  women’s  safety,  she  says. 

'Last  year,  we  installed  emergency  phones  and  extra 
lighting,  and  we’ve  held  sexual  assault  and  awareness 
days  on  campus  as  well." 

Under  the  new  provincial  initiative,  up  to  $50,000 
from  the  fund  will  be  available  for  a project  aimed  at 
improving  the  atmosphere  for  women  studying  in  en- 
gineering programs. 

The  project  will  be  developed  after  consultation  with 
universities,  representatives  from  facultiesof  engineer- 
ing and  women  in  engineering. 

"At  a time  when  55  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
population  at  ourpostsecondary  institutions  is  female. 


it’s  essential  that  we  create  a healthy  environment  on 
ourcampuses,"  said  Allen. 

"We  must  eliminate  the  crime  of  sexual  assault  and 
wipe  away  the  causes  of  the  existing  fears  of  female 
students,  faculty,  administrators  and  staff." 

The  minister  outlined  details  of  two  other  projects 
that  recently  received  funding  from  the  Ontario 
Women’s  Directorate. 

A total  of  $200,000  will  be  provided  to  postsecondary 
institutions  to  develop  a strategy  to  prevent  date  rape 
and  combat  sexual  harassment  on  campuses.  The 
strategy  will  include  developing  a comprehensive 
training  package,  distributing  the  training  materials 
and  delivering  instruction  on  use  of  the  package.  Col- 
leges and  universities  can  use  the  strategy  as  required 
to  meet  their  particular  needs. 

Postsecondary  institutions  will  also  have  access  to  a 
$100,000  fund  to  be  used  to  inform  faculty  and  stu- 
dents about  wife  assault  and  to  prepare  students  to  react 
appropriately  in  their  professional  lives  to  the  needs  of 
wife-assault  victims. 

The  money  is  for  projects  focusing  on  curriculum 
development  in  professional  fields  such  as  nursing,  law 
and  medicine. 

"We  require  a concerted  effort  by  all  members  of  the 
postsecondary  community  to  eliminate  violent  be- 
havior toward  women,”  said  Allen.  “Our  colleges  and 
universities  can  make  a difference  on  the  issue  of 
women’s  safety  by  setting  an  example  for  others  to 
follow.”  □ 
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Calendar 


June  20  to  June  26 


Thursday,  June  20 

Film  series  - The  Buea-Guelph 
Project,  International  Education  Ser- 
vices and  the  departments  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  are  presenting 
“Women:  Another  Image,”  a series  of 
films  on  women  in  development 
produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
and  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  Today’s 
screening  is  “Dream  of  a Free 
Country,”  a study  of  Nicaraguan 
women,  the  revolution  and 
reconstruction.  It  begins  at  noon  in 
MacLachlan  101. 

I-and  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
John  Passioura  of  the  CSIRO  Division 
of  Plant  Industry  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  will  speak  on  “Water  and 
the  Control  of  Plant  Growth"  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Richards  124. 

Professional  Staff  Association  - The 
PSA  will  hold  an  open  meeting  to 
discuss  salary  and  benefits  negotia- 
tions at  4 p.m.  in  University  Centre 
103. 

Friday,  June  21 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing  ex- 
perience of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Maria  Viveiros  dis- 
cusses “Behavioral  and  Fecal  Steroid 
Correlates  During  Estrus  in  Big  Cats” 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Alumni  Weekend  - In  a departure 
from  tradition,  the  weekend  starts 
with  an  informal  pasta  dinner  at  5 
p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Cost  is  $16. To 
get  everyone  in  the  mood  for 
reminiscing,  a nostalgic  evening  of 
entertainment  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
Creelman.  New  this  year,  the  evening 
features  a slide  show  with  music  and 
narrative  that  capture  60  years  of 
memories  and  historical  happenings. 
The  observatory  in  the  MacNaughton 
building  will  run  two  tours  for  25 
people  each  — one  at  9 p.m.  and  one 
at  10:30  p.m.  The  lours  begin  in  the 
MacNaughton  main  foyer. 

Drama  - The  Crumm  Closet,  a play 
written  and  directed  by  drama  student 
Marty  Umanetz,  will  premiere  on  the 


Inner  Stage  at  8 p.m.  before  going  on 
to  the  Fringe  of  Toronto  Festival  this 
summer.  Tickets  are  $4  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office. 

Saturday,  June  22 

Alumni  Weekend  - Tours  of  Alumni 
House  begin  at  9 a m and  run 
throughout  the  day.  At  9:30  a.m.,  the 
annual  slo-pitch  tournament  gets 
under  way  at  the  south  quad 
diamonds  and  a guided  nature  walk 
to  The  Arboretum  leaves  from  Alum- 
ni House.  Sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Biological  Science  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  guided  walk  runs  rain  or 
shine  and  costs  $5.  Guided  walking 
tours  of  the  University  run  from  10 


a.m.  to  2 p.m.  from  Lambton  Hall.  The 
alumni  picnic  begins  at  noon  on 
Creelman  Plaza  and  Johnston  Green. 
Reservations  are  required;  cost  is  $9. 
OVC  will  present  its  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  to  1951  graduate 
Kenneth  McDermid  at  1:15  p.m.  in 
OVC  1511.  From  2 to  5 p.m.,  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  will  be 
the  site  of  a campus  showcase,  featur- 
ing displays  from  colleges  and  depart- 
ments. This  will  include  specimens 
from  the  Axelrod  fossil  collection  and 
live  birds  of  prey  from  OVC's  Wild 
Bird  Clinic.  Audrey  McLaughlin, 
leader  of  the  federal  NDP  and  a 1 955 
graduate  of  Macdonald  Institute,  will 
speak  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Thornbrough 
lecture  hall,  as  a guest  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  Alumni  Association.  Her 
topic  is  “Women  in  Engineering, 
Science  and  Technology."  An  alumni 
barbecue  begins  at  5 p.m.  in  the 


Alumni  House  gardens.  Reservations 
are  required,  and  cost  is  $ 1 4. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Site  Memory,"  an 
exhibition  of  Canadian  art  that  ap- 
peared at  the  Cleveland  Centre  for 
Contemporary  Art  through  April  and 
May,  opens  today  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  and  continues 
until  Sept.  15.  An  opening  reception 
will  run  from  3 to  5 p.m.  Organized 
by  art  centre  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner  at 
the  request  of  the  Cleveland’s  art 
centre,  the  show  includes  sculpture  by 
Prof.  Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 

Sculpture  Unveiling  - The  newest  ad- 
dition to  the  Donald  ForsterSculpture 
Park  will  be  unveiled  at  3:30  p.m.  by 
President  Brian  Segal.  The  sculpture 


by  Edmonton  artist  Catherine  Bur- 
gess, entitled  Things  as  They  Are: 
Guelph,  Sept.  27, 1 990,  is  the  winning 
commission  in  the  1990  sculpture 
competition  sponsored  by  Imperial 
Tobacco  Ltd.  The  work  is  the  1 1th 
sculpture  to  be  permanently  installed 
in  the  park. 

Sunday,  June  23 

Alumni  Weekend  - An  ecumenical 
church  service  will  be  held  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  at  9:30  a.m.  At  10:30 
a.m.,  the  U of  G Alumni  Association’s 
annual  general  meeting  gets  under 
way  in  Room  149  of  Macdonald  Hall. 
The  weekend  wraps  up  with  a 
farewell  champagne  reception  at 
11:30  a.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  At 
12:20  p.m.,  the  Alumnus  of  Honor 
award  will  be  presented.  Cost  of  the 
reception  is  $ 1 5.50.  For  more  Alumni 
Weekend '91  information,  call  Alum- 


This sculpture  by  Catherine  Burgess  is  the  winner  of  the  1 990  sculpture 
competition  sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd.  It  will  be  unveiled  June  22 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park. 


Patrick  Bongers 
MANAGER 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth. 

Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 


Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  our  design  and 
free  consultation  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-0884. 
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ni  House  at  Ext.  6657. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-kilometre  novice 
ride  to  Guelph  Lake  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  1 0 a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  35  to  55  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell  Street  at 
10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  200. 

Monday,  June  24 

Art  Lecture  - Edmonton  artist 
Catherine  Burgess,  winner  of  the 


1990  sculpture  competition  spon- 
sored by  Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd.  for 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
will  discuss  her  work  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
centre. 

Wednesday,  June  26 

Gallery  Talk  - Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner 
will  give  a talk  on  the  centre’s  exhibi- 
tion “Site  Memory”  at  noon. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


Notices 


Focus  on  women 

International  Education  Services 
and  Women  in  Development. 
Buea-Guelph,  are  sponsoring  a 
panel  discussion  on  women's  par- 
ticipation in  Cameroon’s  develop- 
ment June  28  from  1 0 a.m.  to  noon 
in  Room  441  of  the  University 
Centre.  Cameroon  panelists  are 
Gwendoline  Burnley;  Veronica 
Kabuin,  provincial  chief  of  the 
Women’s  Office;  and  banker/ 
hotelier  Agnes  Mambe.  The  event 
is  supported  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
6914  or  6239. 

Surplus  sales 

Surplus  Sales  in  Blackwood  Hall 
has  the  following  items  for 
departmental  sa!e:SD  1 036  — tape 
dispenser.  Craft  paper  holder  and 
dispenser,  12-foot  aluminum  lad- 
der, air  pedestal  fan,  plastic  gar- 
bage can,  utility  worktable, 
portable  wooden  box,  electric 
clock,  mop  bucket,  workbench, 
metal  lockers,  vacuum  cleaner, 
three-drawer  cabinet,  small  table, 
two-cushion  couch,  two-shelf 
bookcase,  metal  wastebasket, 
blackboard,  desk  tray,  two-hole 
punch,  kitchen  chairs  and  table, 
folding  cot,  couch  and  a steel  shelf. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
8 1 39.  Viewing  hours  are  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  noon. 

Vegetarians  sought 

Female  vegetarians  aged  1 5 to  19 
are  needed  for  a study  on  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  adolescents  in  the 
division  of  applied  human  nutrition 
in  the  Department  of  Family 
Studies.  Volunteers  will  receive  a 
free  dietary  analysis,  information 
on  nutritional  status  and  a $ 10  par- 


ticipation payment.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ursula  at  Ext.  3722. 

Fellowships  available 

International  Education  Services 
has  information  on  a number  of 
fellowships  open  to  those  holding  a 
master's  or  PhD  degree.  The 
Norman  Robertson  Fellowship  and 
Marcel  Cadieux  Fellowship  are 
designed  to  provide  experience  in 
government  and  the  preparation  of 
policy  advice.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  June  28.  Robert  S. 
McNamara  Fellowships,  valued  at 
$25,000  to  $40,000,  are  available 
for  research  in  economic  develop- 
ment. They  do  not  support  work 
towards  an  advanced  degree. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  Dec. 
31.  For  more  information,  see  the 
bulletin  board  at  IES  or  call  Ext, 
6915. 

Sleep  disorders 

Sleep/Wake  Disorders  Canada 
will  present  an  information  session 
June  29  from  1 0:30  a.m.  to  noon  at 
the  Georgetown  and  District 
Memorial  Hospital’s  Bennett 
Health  Care  Centre.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  organization’s 
Guelph  contact,  Marie  Rush, 
Department  of  Zoology,  Ext.  8375. 

Rhodes  Scholarships 

Applications  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  1 1 Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships open  to  Canadian  students 
with  an  undergraduate  degree. 
Candidates  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  residing  in  Canada,  un- 
married and  born  between  Oct.  2, 
1967,  and  Oct.  1.  1973.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  Oct.  25.  For  ap- 
plication information,  contact  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Questions  on  Phase  2 

The  July  10  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  contain  a column  that  an- 
swers questions  and  concerns 
arising  out  of  Phase  2 of  the 
internal  review.  In  upcoming  is- 
sues, watch  for  a series  of  ar- 
ticles that  explains  the  new 
organizational  structures  and 
profiles  the  people  and  their 
work  in  them.  □ 


At  Guelph 
summer  schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  twice  in 
July  — July  10  and  July  24. 
Deadline  for  copy  is  Thursday 
noon  the  week  before  publica- 
tion. There  will  be  no  issues  of 
At  Guelph  in  August  The  first 
issue  of  the  fall  semester  is  Sept. 
28.  Deadline  for  copy  for  that 
issue  is  Aug.  28.  □ 


by  Sandra  Webster 

Creative  Services 

Uof  G began  last  week  to  imple- 
ment a series  of  cost-cutting 
measures  recommended  in  Phase  2 of 
the  internal  review  of  non-academic 
units,  aimed  at  saving  the  institution 
between  $2  million  and  $2.3  million 
in  1992/93. 

The  goal  of  Phase  2 changes  is  to 
streamline  procedures  and  regroup 
units  for  better  fiscal  management, 
simplified  procedures  and  processes, 
and  improved  co-ordination  and 
communications,  says  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion. 

The  changes  will  result  in  net 
savings  within  the  19  units  reviewed 
in  Phase  2,  Ferguson  says. 

Savings  of  $450,000 

A comprehensive  reorganization  of 
all  computing  functions  and  a 
rigorous  setting  of  priorities  will  result 
in  an  immediate  savings  of  $450,000. 
Units  affected  include  Computing 
Services,  Communications  Services, 
the  Registrar’s  Office,  the  U of  G 
Library,  Financial  Services  and 
Human  Resources.  There  will  be  an 
immediate  reduction  of  10  positions, 
several  of  which  are  currently  vacant. 

Savings  will  also  be  realized  through 
the  flattening  of  senior  management 
levels  in  the  library,  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  and  Retail  Operations. 

Any  library  savings  will  remain  in 


the  library  budget. 

“The  message  we’ve  got  out  of  Phase 
2 is  that  we  have  a lot  of  good 
employees  on  campus  providing  good 
service  to  the  University,”  says 
Ferguson,  “but  we  need  to  streamline 
the  services  they  provide  and  regroup 
the  units  into  logical  arrangements.  In 
the  process,  some  services  and  units 
will  be  phased  out. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  help  our 
employees  do  their  work  better  by 
eliminating  some  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministrative obstacles.  We  want  to 
simplify  the  work  and  service  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  customer  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  organiza- 
tion providing  the  service.  Essentially, 
we  are  empowering  ouremployees  — 
the  people  closest  to  our  customers  — 
to  carry  out  and  be  accountable  for 
theirresponsibilities.” 

Recommendations  made  by  the  ex- 
ternal consulting  group  Canada  Con- 
sulting Cresap  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  were 
unveiled  June  24  at  a meeting  of 
deans,  directors,  student  repre- 
sentatives and  heads  of  various  bar- 
gaining units.  These  are  printed  inside 
this  issue  of  At  Guelph.  Phase  I 
recommendations  were  published  in 
At  Guelph  March  27.  Copies  of  both 
issues  are  available  at  Ext.  3864. 

In  Phase  2,  45  positions  will  be  af- 
fected immediately  and  others  will  be 
affected  as  new  systems  are  intro- 
duced and  organizational  integration 
is  implemented  over  the  next  1 5 to  1 8 


months,  says  Ferguson. 

Less  than  20  employees  will  not  be 
placed  within  the  University.  As  in 
Phase  1,  these  people  will  maintain 
on-campus  status  for  up  to  two  years 
so  they  can  compete  for  future 
employment  openings. 

U of  G’s  hiring  freeze  will  continue 
until  after  Phase  3. 

One-time  costs 

About  $1  million  in  one-time  costs 
will  be  incurred  as  a result  of  Phase  2 
reorganization  and  personnel  chan- 
ges. The  University  is  expected  to 
cover  these  costs  over  three  years. 

In  Phase  I,  U of  G identified  $3.5 
million  in  savings  in  the  1 99 1 192  base 
budget.  Some  1 00  positions  were  af- 
fected; 30  employees  left  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Several  new  positions  have  evolved 
out  of  Phase  2 recommendations. 
Most  of  these  will  be  filled  internally, 
and  none  will  result  in  increased  cost 
to  the  institution,  says  President  Brian 
Segal. 

In  a change  in  title  to  the  position  of 
director  of  External  Relations,  GerTy 
Quinn  will  be  vice-president,  univer- 
sity affairs  and  development,  report- 
ing to  the  president. 

“This  is  consistent  with  how  other 
universities  treat  this  position  and  the 
importance  of  the  portfolios  of 
development,  alumni  affairs  and 
communications  within  the  overall 
work  of  the  University,"  says  Segal. 

The  new  director  of  Human  Resour- 
ces, Jane  Watt,  will  hold  the  title  of 
assistant  vice-president,  human 
resources,  and  join  the  Executive 
Group.  She  will  report  to  Ferguson. 

“The  new  rank  reflects  the  impor- 
tance of  the  human  relations  func- 
tions within  the  University  and  the 
University’s  commitment  to  change  in 
this  area,”  says  Segal. 

In  a $400,000  to  $500,000  cost- 
saving realignment  of  the  Executive 
Office  and  other  units  reporting  to  the 
president,  University  secretary 
Barbara  Abercrombie  will  become 
director  of  the  Office  of  the  President 
to  assist  the  president. 

The  functions  of  the  University 
Secretariat  will  be  decentralized,  with 
Andrya  Schulte  as  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Governors,  reporting  to  Fer- 
guson. A competition  will  be  held  for 
a secretary  for  Senate,  reporting 
directly  to  the  vice-president, 
academic,  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald. 

A treasury  unit  will  be  formed 


within  the  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting  directly  to  the  president.  It 
will  be  headed  by  a treasurer,  who  will 
assume  some  bursary  functions.  This 
position  will  be  advertised  externally. 
The  unit  will  be  staffed  by  personnel 
transferred  from  other  units. 

Segal  says  the  University  should  be 
doing  better  in  its  asset  management 
and  growth. 

“We  need  a senior  person  with  ex- 
tensive background  and  experience  in 
investment  and  cash  management  to 
strengthen  and  manage  the  pension 
funds,  the  Heritage  Fund  and  the 
general  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity,” he  says. 

The  treasurer  will  also  assume  the 
role  of  managing  director  of  the 
Heritage  Fund. 

Three  large  units  will  be  merged. 
John  Miles  was  named  director  of 
Financial  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices June  17,  responsible  for  in- 
tegrating Purchasing,  Mail  Services 
and  the  Budget  Office. 

Barry  Hodgson  has  been  named  to  a 
new  position  of  comptroller  in  Finan- 
cial Services,  reporting  to  Miles.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  University  ac- 
counting policy,  general  ledger  con- 
trol and  financial  reporting  and  state- 
ments. 

Ron  Elmslie  will  be  director  of 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services,  reporting  to  MacDonald. 
Carl  Gorman  will  become  assistant 
director,  university  systems,  reporting 
to  Elmslie.  Garry  Round  will  head  a 
new  unit  integrating  Hospitality  Ser- 
vices and  Retail  Operations,  reporting 
to  Ferguson. 

Senate  to  discuss 

Some  recommendations  will  require 
Senate’s  attention,  says  MacDonald. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  will  probably  have 
further  discussions  on  the  role  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs. 

Chief  librarian  John  Black  and 
senior  colleagues  are  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  internal  structure  of  the 
library  for  MacDonald  by  mid- 
September,  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  library’s  allocation  of 
the  acquisitions  budget  will  go  to  the 
Senate  Library  Committee  for  discus- 
sion. 

Senate  will  also  have  to  debate  a 
Health  Services  recommendation  to 
refine  the  policy  requiring  students  to 


Focusing  on  Alumni  Weekend 

Professor  emeritus  Gordon  Macleod  takes  a close  graduate  ot  OAC  and  retired  from  the  Department  of 
look  at  the  Crop  Science  Department's  campus  show-  Animal  and  Poultry  Science  in  1 988.  For  a story  and 
case  display  at  Alumni  Weekend.  Macleod  is  a 1 950  more  photos  on  Alumni  Weekend,  see  page  3. 

Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson,  Creative  Services 
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Phase  2 savings 

Units  reporting  to: 

President $400,000  to  $500,000 

Vice-president  academic  ...  $800,000  to  $900,000 
Vice-president,  administration  . $700,000  to  $800,000 
Vice-president,  research $1 00,000 

Totals; $2  million  to  $2.3  million 


Senate 


New  environmental  sciences  B.Sc.,  intercollegial  faculty  get  nod 


Uof  G will  help  society  meet  the  environ- 
mental challenges  of  the  years  ahead  with 
its  new  bachelor  of  science  in  environmental 
sciences  and  an  intercollegial  Faculty  of  En- 
vironmental Sciences,  Senate  was  told  June  18. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  Prof.  Nancy  Bailey,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  said  establishing  the 
new  degree  is  timely  and  will  provide  students 
with  valuable  educational  experience  to  tackle 
important  issues. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  program’s  co- 
ordinating committee,  chaired  by  Prof.  Stewart 
Hilts,  Land  Resource  Science,  Guelph  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  respond  to  society’s  needs  for 
solutions  to  environmental  problems  through 
research  and  to  make  a major  contribution  by 
creating  a new  interdisciplinary  program. 

The  degree  program,  which  will  take  in  its  first 
students  in  the  fall  of  1992,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a strong  interdisciplinary  grounding  in  the 
physical  and  life  sciences  in  combination  with 
the  socioeconomic  and  policy  context  of  resolv- 
ing environmental  issues.  It  will  also  introduce 
students  to  management  and  decision-making 
skills,  and  allow  for  practical  problem-solving 
perspectives. 


Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  expressed 
concern  that  the  social  sciences  seem  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  curriculum.  It’s  essential  for  future 
leaders  of  the  scientific  community  to  have  the 
proper  social  science  skills  to  make  decisions, 
she  said. 

President  Brian  Segal  said  the  essence  of  the 
program  is  science-driven  and  that  the  core 
courses  address  the  necessary  scientific  needs  of 
the  students. 

Other  senators  agreed  that  social  science  cour- 
ses would  be  a good  complement  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  lauded  the  work  of  Hilts’s  committee 
in  mounting  a comprehensive  interdisciplinary 
regime. 

“The  core  may  have  some  flaws,  but  it’s  way 
ahead  of  what  other  universities  in  the  province 
have,”  said  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
said  the  University’s  strength  is  that  it  can  bring 
credible  facts  and  analysis  to  environmental  is- 
sues. He  described  the  new  B.Sc.(Env.)  program 
as  a good  first  attempt  at  addressing  those  issues. 

The  formal  administrative  structure  to  oversee 


the  program  will  be  the  Faculty  of  Environmen- 
tal Sciences,  which  will  bring  together  profes- 
sors from  across  campus  who  have  expertise  in 
environmental  science  areas.  It  is  to  be  set  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  faculty  was  considered  over  alternative 
structures  because  it  enhances  the  University’s 
visibility  in  the  field,  provides  a means  of  sup- 
porting a highly  interdisciplinary  program 
within  the  existing  college  structure  and  is  the 
most  efficient  vehicle  to  bring  together  person- 
nel and  students  in  this  area,  said  Prof.  Roger 
Horton,  Botany,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Senate’s 
Committee  on  University  Planning. 

The  faculty  will  have  a budget  separate  from 
college  budgets  and  will  be  headed  by  an  as- 
sociate dean,  who  will  report  to  a designated 
college  dean.  The  faculty  will  have  an  advisory 
council  to  consult  with  the  associate  dean. 

Some  senators  had  questions  about  how  the 
unit  will  function  in  relation  to  other  colleges, 
how  appointments  to  it  will  work  and  why  the 
reporting  structure  was  set  up  as  it  is.  Horton 
said  CUP  wanted  to  keep  the  organizational 
structure  as  tight  as  possible  and  not  create 
several  new  layers  of  administration. 

It  was  also  considered  important  to  have  an 


extracollegial  unit  to  reinforce  the  interdiscipli- 
nary nature  of  the  teaching  and  research  in  the 
environmental  sciences  area,  he  said. 

Segal  told  Senate  that  the  colleges  “tend  to  be 
vertical  structures,  and  faculties  usually  are 
horizontal.  This  horizontal  structure  really  sol- 
ves the  problem  and  really  reflects  both  the 
depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  program  and  the 
commitment  from  faculty.” 

Senate  approved  all  motions  related  to  the  new 
B.Sc.  program  and  the  faculty,  except  for  two 
motions  defining  the  nature  of  appointments 
and  tenure  and  promotion  as  they  relate  to  the 
faculty.  These  will  be  sent  back  to  committee  for 
further  elaboration. 

Senate  also  approved  changes  to  the  B.Sc.  pro- 
gram, including  new  majors  in  pure  and  applied 
ecology,  microbiology  and  co-op  applied  math- 
ematics and  statistics.  A major  in  personal  and 
financial  planning  was  added  to  the  B.A.Sc.  pro- 
gram, and  a housing  and  real  estate  manage- 
ment major  to  the  B.Comm.  program. 

Two  new  graduate  degree  programs,  a master 
of  science  in  hotel  and  food  administration  and 
a master  of  fine  art  in  studio  art,  were  estab- 
lished. A l Guelph  will  provide  more  information 
on  these  programs  in  upcoming  issues.  □ 


Other  Senate  business 


Senators  approved  continuation  of 
the  University  College  Project  for 
another  two  years.  It  will  remain  in  its 
present  structure,  focusing  on 
“developing  academically  committed 
and  intellectually  curious  students 
who  are  well  prepared  for  continuing 
undergraduateeducation.” 

UCP  will  complete  planning  for, 
offer  and  evaluate  a “university  col- 
lege experience”  for  a pilot  group  of 
first-year  students  and  instructors  of 
first-year  courses.  It  will  also  continue 
to  participate  in  additional  aspects  of 
educational  planning  for  the  entry 
year. 

Senate  received  for  information  the 
following  changes  to  graduate  facul- 
ty: 

Provisional  graduate  faculty:  Mimi 
Arighi,  Clinical  Studies;  Walter 
Bachinski,  Gene  Chu,  John  Fillion, 
Suzanne  Lake,  Margaret  Priest  and 
Elton  Yerex,  Fine  Art;  TJ.D.  Crease, 
Zoology;  and  Warren  Stiver  and 
Richard  Zytner,  Engineering. 
Reclassification  from  provisional  to 
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full  graduate  faculty:  Francesco 
Braga,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business;  Peter  Conlon,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Kerry  Daly, Susan  Lollis  and 
Debbie  O’Connor.  Family  Studies; 
and  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical  Studies. 

Full  graduate  faculty:  Jeffrey 
Poklen  and  Ron  Shuebrook,  Fine  Art. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with 
term:  N.H.  Dodman,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity/Population Medicine;  M.N.  Kyule 
and  C.M.  Mulei,  University  of 
Nairobi/Population  Medicine;  P.B. 
Pencharz,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children/Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  S.M.  Smith,  University  of 
Toronto/Environmental  Biology; 
D.M.  Veira,  Agriculture  Canada 
Animal  Research  Centre/ Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  and  Henry  Wiseman, 
Political  Studies. 

Senate  also  established  14  new  stu- 
dent awards: 

■ Aino  Menning  Memorial  Award 
— An  annual  award  of  $100  to  a 
student  majoring  in  music  with 
special  ability  in  piano  perfor- 
mance and  high  academic  stand- 
ing. All  else  being  equal, 
preference  will  be  given  to  a female 
student.  No  application  is  neces- 
sary. 

■ Warner-Lambert  Printmaking 
Award  — An  awardof  $200  to  the 
student  registered  in  any  program 
who  has  the  highest  average  in 
three  printmaking  courses  taken  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art.  No 
application  is  necessary. 

■ Warner-Lambert  Printmaking 
Prize  — Two  book  prizes  to  be 
awarded  each  semester  to  students 
who  produce  high-quality  artwork 
in  a printmaking  course.  No  ap- 
plication is  necessary. 

■ Warner-Lambert  Printmaking 
Scholarship  — A scholarship  of 
$500  to  a graduating  BA  student 
who  has  been  admitted  to  a 
graduate  program  in  printmaking 
or  will  further  study  in  printmaking 
at  another  institution  or  workshop, 
and  who  has  taken  at  least  three 
printmaking  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art.  The  award  will 
be  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
artwork,  with  preference  being 
given  to  a student  entering  a 
graduate  program.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  by  April  1 and  no  later 
than  one  year  after  graduation. 

■ The  Edmund  C.Bovey  Scholarship 


in  Philosophy  — A scholarship  of 
$1,000,  donated  by  the  Joseph 
Louis  Rotman  Charitable  Founda- 
tion, to  the  student  with  the  highest 
cumulative  average  in  philosophy 
courses  who  has  completed  six 
semesters  in  a major  honors,  com- 
bined honors  or  specialized  honors 
program  in  philosophy.  No  ap- 
plication is  necessary. 

■ J.D.  Cunningham  Industrial 
Scholarship  — A scholarship  of 
$600  to  a student  with  a minimum 
cumulative  average  of  75  per  cent 
who  has  completed  semester  six  in 
microbiology,  food  science  or  food 
and  dairy  science.  Work  ex- 
perience in  industrial  microbiol- 
ogy, participation  in  extracur- 
ricular activities  and  demonstrated 
leadership  skills  are  also  consid- 
ered. Apply  to  Student  Awards  by 
April  1. 

■ Halchemix  Scholarship  — A 
scholarship  of  $500,  established  by 
Halchemix  Canada  Inc.,  for  an  out- 
standing  graduate  student  in 
animal  and  poultry  science  who  is 
conducting  research  on  amino  acid 
nutrition  of  monogastric  species. 
Apply  to  the  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  by  July  1 . 

■ Monsanto  T urfgrass  Research  Fel- 
lowship  — A scholarship  of 
$1,500,  provided  by  Monsanto 
Canada  Inc.,  for  an  outstanding 
graduate  student  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Environmental  Biology, 
Horticultural  Science,  Land 
Resource  Science  or  Crop  Science 
who  is  conducting  research  in 
turfgrass  science  or  management. 
No  application  is  necessary. 

■ OAC  Graduate  Scholarships  — 
Graduate  scholarships  of  $1,000 
for  outstanding  students  complet- 
ing second  semester  in  the  M.Agr. 
program  or  fourth  semester  in  the 
MLA  program.  No  application  is 
necessary. 

■ Arthur  Richmond  Memorial 
Scholarships  — Four  scholarships 
of  $3,500  for  outstanding  graduate 
students  in  the  departments  of 
Botany,  Environmental  Biology, 
Horticultural  Science,  Microbiol- 
ogy or  Zoology.  The  award  is 
named  in  memory  of  horticul- 
turalist  and  teacher  Arthur 
Richmond,  a 1923  graduate  of 
OAC.  Apply  to  the  dean  of 
Graduate  Studies  by  May  l . 

■ The  Dennis  Howell  Memorial 
Award  — An  award  of  $500  to  a 
graduate  student  in  OVC  to  sup- 


port study  or  research  at  the  Facul- 
ty of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Animal  Science  at  Universiti  Per- 
tanian  Malaysia.  The  award  was 
established  in  memory  of  former 
OVC  dean  Dennis  Howell.  Apply 
to  the  OVC  awards  committee  by 
SepL  25. 

■ Natasha  Fellowship  — ■ Awarded 
annually  to  an  OVC  graduate  stu- 
dent pursuing  research  in  com- 
panion animals.  The  recipient  will 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
academic  performance,  but  par- 
ticipation in  college  affairs  and 
other  extracurricular  activities  will 
be  considered.  Apply  to  the  OVC 
awards  committee  by  SepL  25. 

■ The  David  Holden  Memorial 
Scholarship  — A $500  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing graduate  student  in  the 


Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate 
strong  overall  abilities  in  both 
teaching  and  research,  outstanding 
performance  in  the  graduate  semi- 
nar and  breadth  of  interest  in  areas 
outside  chemistry,  such  as  art  and 
music.  The  award  was  established 
by  friends,  family  and  colleagues 
of  the  late  professor  David  Holden. 
Apply  before  June  1 to  the  centre. 

■ The  Ellen  Nilsen  Memorial  Award 
— An  award  of  $100,  for  an 
academically  outstanding  woman 
from  a developing  country  who  is 
registered  at  the  University  and  has 
demonstrated  a commitment  to  so- 
cial change.  Apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  International  Development 
Studies  in  the  College  of  Social 
Science  by  Sept.  30.  □ 


Library  journals  get  a reprieve 

The  U of  G Library’s  journals  are  safe  — for  now. 

That's  the  message  Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  gave  Senate  June  1 8.  At 
the  May  meeting,  Stevens,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Library 
Committee,  had  warned  senators  that  the  acquisitions  budget  did  not  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  the  serials  U of  G needs  to  fulfil  its  academic  mission. 
But  this  month,  Stevens  said  he  was  pleased  to  report  that  the  library  had 
been  able  to  “drag"  some  soft  money  from  the  University  administration. 

“We  can  buy  time,  which  results  in  no  serial  cancellations,  and  the  special 
library  fund  can  proceed  as  planned  for  1 991/92,”  he  said. 

“But  we’re  not  out  of  the  woods  yeL  There’s  a lot  of  work  to  be  done.  I 
can  say  that  the  University  and  the  library  are  going  to  use  some  creative 
ideas,  especially  on  how  to  offset  the  fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange  rates 
that  have  been  a real  problem  for  the  acquisitions  budget.”  □ 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Cuts  in  security  patrols  a concern 


We  would  like  to  express  our  concern 
regarding  the  discontinuation  of  all 
security  patrols  for  campus  buildings. 

This  policy  contradicts  previous  ac- 
tions by  U of  G in  relation  to  the 
security  of  its  faculty,  students  and 
staff.  For  example,  more  lighting  has 
been  installed  and  emergency 
beacons  have  been  added. 

These  new  security  initiatives  are 
necessary  additions,  not  alternatives, 
to  random  security  checks,  which  act 
as  a strong  deterrent  to  illegal  ac- 
tivities on  campus.  People  are  often 
required  to  work  late  in  isolated  areas, 
where  they  are  vulnerable  to  anyone 
with  ill  intentions. 

Security  patrols  also  decrease  the 
chance  of  an  injured  worker  being  left 
undiscovered  until  morning.  They 


prevent  costly  damages  from  occur- 
ring because  of  mechanical  malfunc- 
tions and  keep  insurance  premiums  to 
a minimum. 

Recently,  U of  G has  made  great 
advances  in  its  cultivation  of  a safe 


and  secure  environment  for  all  inter- 


ests. The  discontinuation  of  security 
patrols  on  campus  repudiates  these 
new  policies.  Let’s  hope  that  sound 
decision  making  and  not  tragedy  will 
bring  us  to  this  realization. 


Annette  Wynia 
Fred  Black 
Mary  Martini 
Andrea  Wilson 
Scan  Fletch 
Joan  Robertson 
Maryla  Paleolog 
Carys  Jones 


Jennifer  Beehler 
Pan  os  Mavronicolas 
Ted  Jentink 
Lam  Chong  Tan 
Janet  Ferguson 
Wendy  Pinkowski 
Kim  Pastes 


Animal  Care  Services 
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It’s  a party ! 


The  Central  Student  Association’s 
annual  community  barbecue  is  set 
for  July  1 1 in  Branion  Plaza. 

“The  barbecue  is  an  event  for  the 
entire  community,”  says  organizer 
Shawn  Lucas,  CSA  vice-president, 
operations.  “It’s  a time  for  people  to 
come  together  and  recognize  that 
everyone  — faculty,  staff,  ad- 
ministration and  students  — can 
make  this  community  work.” 

This  year’s  extravaganza  includes 
children’s  activities  such  as  face 
painting, Zavitz  Hall  board  painting, 
theatre,  a gymnastics  display  and 
petting  zoo.  These  activities  get 


under  way  at  4:30  p.m. 

There  will  also  be  musical  enter- 
tainment, a child-care  centre  raffle, 
a mocktail  bar,  a dance  and  a 
ceremony  to  present  the  1991  com- 
munity service  award. 

The  barbecue  dinner  runs  from  5 
to  7 p.m.  Advance  tickets  are  $7  for 
the  hip  of  beef  and  $5.50  for  the 
hamburger  or  vegetarian  meal,  and 
are  available  in  the  University 
Centre  courtyard.  Same-day  tickets 
are  50  cents  more.  Kids’  meals  are 
$2.50. 

For  more  information,  call  Lucas 
at  Ext.  8327.  □ 


CSA  seeks  nominations  for 
community  service  award 


Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
1991  U of  G community  service 
award,  to  be  presented  at  the  com- 
munity barbecue. 

The  award  recognizes  past  or 
present  students,  faculty  or  staff 
members  who  have  voluntarily 
given  their  time,  energy  and  com- 
mitment to  significantly  benefit  the 
University  community. 

Individuals  or  groups  are  eligible 
for  the  award,  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  U of  G Alumni  Association, 


Central  Student  Association,  CUPE, 
U of  G Faculty  Association, 
Graduate  Students  Association, 
Professional  Staff  Association,  U of 
G Staff  Association  and  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

The  nomination  deadline  is  June 
28.  Nomination  forms  are  available 
at  the  University  Centre  information 
desk  and  should  be  sent  with  sup- 
porting documents  to  the  CSA  on 
Level  2 of  the  University  Centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  6748.  □ 
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Highlights  of  Alumni 
Weekend 

Top  left:  Federal  NDP  leader  Audrey 
McLaughlin,  a 1955  graduate  of  Mac- 
donald Institute,  speaks  on  women  in 
science  as  a guest  of  the  newly  formed 
Engineering  Alumni  Association. 

Top  right:  Alumnus  of  Honor  Tom  Peters, 
centre,  with  family  members,  from  left,  his 
daughter,  Martha  Jack,  and  her  husband, 
Barry;  grandson  Michael  Smiley,  who  will 
enrol  at  U of  G this  fall;  and  his  wife,  Kay. 
Unable  to  attend  was  Peters's  son, 
Michael,  a 1 973  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Social  Science. 

Bottom  left:  FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham, 
left,  congratulates  Norman  Kune,  who  was 
awarded  the  Alumni  Medal  of  Achieve- 
ment last  week  at  the  sexuality  con- 
ference. 

Bottom  right:  OVC  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Ken  McDermid,  left,  is  congratulated  by 
Dean  Ole  Nielsen. 

Photos  by  Mary  Dickieson,  Creative  Services 


Alumni  renew  campus  connections 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
Creative  Services 

Alumni  Weekend  saw  about  1 ,500  alum- 
ni return  to  campus  for  three  days  of 
events  that  included  annual  association  meet- 
ings, golden  anniversary  dinners  and  a special 
campus  showcase  that  brought  graduates  up 
to  date  with  what’s  going  on  at  U of  G today. 

Among  the  returning  alumni  was  federal 
NDP  leader  Audrey  McLaughlin,  who  earned 
a diploma  from  Macdonald  Institute  in  1 955. 
She  spoke  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  role  of 
women  in  sciences  and  engineering,  at  the 


invitation  of  the  newly  formed  Engineering 
Alumni  Association. 

As  is  traditional,  the  weekend  was  also  an 
occasion  to  honor  distinguished  alumni 
whose  contributions  to  society  and  the 
University  were  recognized  by  the  alumni 
associations. 

Named  Alumnus  of  Honor  was  Tom  Peters, 
a 1948  graduate  of  OAC,  who  is  one  of 
Ontario’s  foremost  experts  on  land  reclama- 
tion. He  is  especially  known  for  his  efforts  to 
regreen  Sudbury  — planting  trees  above 
ground  and  growing  vegetables  underground 
in  abandoned  mine  shafts. 


The  Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  for  a 
graduate  of  the  past  10  years  was  awarded 
last  week  during  the  sexuality  conference  to 
Norman  Kune,  a 1988  master’s  graduate  of 
the  family  studies  program  in  FACS.  Author 
of  Ready,  Willing  and  Disabled,  Kune  is  him- 
self a victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  He  counsels 
and  speaks  widely  in  North  America  on  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  disabled. 

The  OVC  Alumni  Association  also  honored 
its  distinguished  alumnus,  1951  graduate  Ken 
McDermid,  who  is  retired  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  While 
serving  as  executive  director  of  OMAF’s 


quality  and  standards  division,  McDermid 
drafted  provincial  regulations  dealing  with 
the  handling  and  sale  of  livestock  and  was 
responsible  for  implementing  Ontario’s  first 
formal  swine  health  program. 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association  honored 
Gordon  Nixon,  retiring  chair  of  the  Alma 
Mater  Fund.  At  the  association’s  annual 
meeting,  it  was  announced  that  the  AMF  will 
undertake  a fund-raising  campaign  to  refur- 
bish War  Memorial  Hall.  Retiring  UGAA 
president  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  passed  on  the  reins  to  new 
president  Grant  Lee.  □ 


Notices 


Drama  for  kids 

U of  G drama  students  Erin  Mackie 
and  Michelle  Latour  are  mounting 
“Beyond  Tomorrow  "a  series  of  sum- 
mer theatre  workshops  for  children 
aged  seven  to  13.  The  sessions  will 
feature  character  development,  im- 
provisation, dance,  writing,  mime, 
technical  theatre,  voice,  design  and 


II  I 


A foxy  performance 


Juno  Award-winning  country  music 
star  George  Fox  rehearses  lor  a con- 
cert on  Johnston  Green  last  week. 
The  concert  was  taped  for  a CBC 
television  special  that  will  air  this  fall. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
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Ph  ase  2 Continued  from  page  I 

have  medical  slips  for  missing 
academic  work  during  a semester. 

All  Phase  2 recommendations  as- 
sociated with  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  are  of  a structural  nature, 
but  comments  will  be  sought  from 
Senate  on  issues  related  to  the  con- 
solidation of  counter  services  for 
registration  and  fee  payment,  says 
MacDonald. 

A recommendation  that  an  as- 
sociate dean  of  graduate  studies  be 
appointed  is  a matter  to  be  discussed 
by  Board  of  Graduate  Studies,  he  says. 

Once  fully  implemented,  Phase  2 
changes  are  expected  to  result  in  the 
following: 

■ Athletics  — Focus  resources  on 
programming  and  facilities  to  min- 
imize overhead  costs.  Improve 
publicity  and  promotion.  Service 
clients  better  with  a new  arena 
schedule  and  an  automated  facility 
booking  system. 

■ Executive  Office  — Develop  in- 
vestment strategy  for  Heritage 
Fund  and  improve  pension  invest- 
ment and  endowment  asset 
growth.  Create  medium-  to  long- 
term capital  borrowing  strategy 
and  long-term  financial  and  cash- 
flow projections.  Create  dedicated 
Board  of  Governors  and  Senate 
secretaries. 

■ Registrar’s  Office  — Establish  a 
one-stop  shopping  centre  for  stu- 
dents for  everything  from  registra- 
tion to  financial  services.  Imple- 
ment a smooth  procedure  for 
faculty  and  staff  to  reserve  rooms. 

■ Financial  Services  — Strengthen 


puppetry.  There  are  three  groups  of 
sessions  — July  2 to  19,July22toAug. 
9 and  Aug.  1 2 to  29.  Cost  is  $ 1 75  and 
includes  all  supplies  and  production 
costs.  Information/registration  meet- 
ings will  be  held  June  28  at  6 p.m.  and 
June  29  at  1 0 a.m.  in  Massey  Hall.  For 
more  information,  call  824-4838. 

Volunteers  needed 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  a focus 
group  July  4 as  part  of  a research  study 
in  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  on  recognition  of  graphic  sym- 
bols. Males  and  females  1 8 and  over 
are  needed;  a small  honorarium  will  be 
provided.  If  interested,  call  Bonnie  at 
843-3755  after  6 p.m. 

Weed  tour 

The  Ontario  Weed  Committee  is 
sponsoring  the  annual  Ontario  Weed 
Tour  July  2 to  5.  The  trip,  which  will 
visit  the  Woodstock  and  Elora  re- 
search stations,  will  feature  field 
vegetable  and  nursery  crops,  conven- 
tional and  no-till  systems,  reduced 
herbicide  trials,  crop/weed  competi- 
tion studies,  groundwater  quality 
studies  and  examination  of  crop  rota- 
tion effects.  For  more  information,  call 
tour  co-ordinator  Leslie  Huffman  at 
738-225 1 or  OWC  chair  Jim  O’Toole 
at  228-6491. 

Musically  speaking 

The  Department  of  Music’s  ensemble 
groups  are  seeking  musicians  for  the 
fall.  The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble, 
directed  by  Prof.  Howard  Spring, 
begins  its  fall  rehearsals  Sept  1 2.  The 
U of  G Choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld,  resumes  re- 
hearsals Sept.  1 1 . Rehearsals  for  the  U 
of  G Concert  Band,  under  John  God- 
dard next  season,  start  on  Sept.  1 1 . 
Auditions  for  the  U of  G Orchestra, 
which  is  conducted  by  Henry  Janzen, 
will  be  held  Sept  8 to  add  to  the 
nucleus  of  30  musicians.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  Department  of 
Music  at  Ext  3127. 


financial  management  practices 
and  accountability.  Implement  a 
simplified  accounts  payable 
process. 

■ Graduate  Studies  — Provide  this 
high-growth  area  with  simplified 
registration  and  administrative 
processes.  Offer  students  better  in- 
formation on  external  awards  with 
an  automated  system. 

■ Health  Services  — Focus  only  on 
health  needs  of  students  and  their 
families.  Provide  better  facilities  by 
renovations  to  Macdonald  Hall. 
Attract  staff  interested  in  working 
with  students  and  provide  services 
that  meet  students’  special  needs. 
Strengthen  occupational  health  for 
staff  and  place  this  unit  within 
Human  Resources.  The  reporting 
relationships  for  safety  services 
will  be  discussed  between  the 
director  of  Physical  Resources  and 
the  assistant  vice-president,  human 
resources. 

■ Hospitality  Services/Retail  Opera- 
tions — Integrate  into  one  unit  for 
a more  efficient  organization  and 
profit  centre.  Phase  out  computer 
and  stationery  sales.  Renovate 
some  outlets  for  better  customer 
service. 

■ Child-Care  Services  — Focus 
mandate  on  operation  of  the  centre 
to  stabilize  the  University’s  finan- 
cial commitment  to  the  centre. 

■ Computing  and  Communications 
Services  — Integrate  into  one  unit 
to  provide  a more  co-ordinated  ser- 
vice from  the  customer’s  perspec- 
tive. Integrate  and  streamline 


Exempt  group  elects  executive 


Members  of  the  exempt  group’s  new  executive  com- 
mittee are,  from  left  to  right,  committee  chair  Susan 
Faber,  Teaching  Support  Services;  Lois  Lamble, 
Economics;  Pearl  Bower,  Computing  Services;  Doug 


Harding,  OVC  Ponsonby  Research  Centre;  Barbara 
Brohman,  Bursar’s  Office;  Brenda  Crowley,  Comput- 
ing Services;  and  Bonnie  Palmer,  Bursar’s  Office. 
Absent  is  David  Rose,  Arkell  Feed  Mill. 

Photo  by  Marla  Konrad,  Creative  Services 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Mary  Konstantareas  of  Toronto  has 
been  appointed  professor  with  tenure 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  ef- 
fective Sept.  1. 

Karen  Finlay  of  Toronto  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Studies. 

Associate  OAC  dean  Bruce  Stone 
has  been  named  acting  director  of  the 
Landscape  Research  Group  at  Guelph 
while  the  director.  Prof.  Robert 
Brown,  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, is  on  sabbatical  next  year. 
Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, has  been  appointed  as- 
sociate director. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A t Guelph  deadline  June  21, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Head  Cafeteria  Helper  (Super- 


telephone services. 

■ External  Relations  — Strengthen 
support  to  the  alumni  associations. 
Enhance  community  relations. 
Consolidate  internal  and  external 
communications.  Introduce  a 
single  requisition  process  for 
graphics,  photography  and  print- 
ing. Increase  research  in  support  of 
development  initiatives  and  the  up- 
coming capital  campaign. 

■ Library  — Identify  significant 
savings  to  reinvest  in  the  library 
and  its  collections. 

■ Office  of  Research  — Provide 
more  support  to  faculty  involved  in 
research  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  Establish  an  ad- 
ministrative office  responsible  for 
policy,  financial  management  and 
grants  administration.  Improve  co- 
ordination of  collaborative  re- 
search and  development  and 
industrial  interaction. 

■ Human  Resources  — Expand  the 
new  human  resources  mandate  to 
include  occupational  health,  com- 
pensation, pensions  and  benefits 
and  payroll.  Establish  a simplified 
hiring  process.  Strengthen 
employee  training  and  develop- 
ment, including  the  establishment 
of  a certification  course  for  depart- 
ment administrators. 

■ Centre  for  International  Programs 
— Broaden  the  focus  from  Third 
World  countries  to  fostering  inter- 
national collaboration  among 
other  countries.  Connect  students 
better  to  international  oppor- 
tunities. 


visor).  Hospitality  Services;  tem- 
porary full-time.  Start  rate:  $ 1 2.06  an 
hour,  job  rate:  $14.80  an  hour. 

Electrician,  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. Job  rate:  $ 1 7.97  an  hour,  proba- 
tion rate:  $.20  an  hour  lower  than  job 
rate. 

Data  Analyst,  National  Child  Care 
Study,  Department  of  Family  Studies; 
contractually  limited  grant  position. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  following  positions  were  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees  only: 

Director,  Strategic/Industrial  Re- 
search, Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  toon-campusapplicants. 
To  determine  the  availability  of  Univer- 
sity employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


No  changes  are  recommended  in  In- 
ternal Audit  and  the  Real  Estate 
Division,  but  the  latter  will  report  to 
the  managing  director  of  the  Heritage 
Fund. 

A task  force  will  be  struck  this  fall 
to  review  the  mandate  and  reporting 
relationship  of  Conferences. 

Phase  3,  a review  of  the  functions 
and  work  processes  in  the  seven  col- 
leges, is  now  under  way.  An  initial 
report  is  expected  by  the  second  or 
third  week  of  September. 

Ferguson  is  chairing  the  Phase  3 
steering  committee,  which  consists  of 
all  college  deans;  Brian  Sullivan,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  student  affairs; 
and  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of  In- 
stitutional Analysis  and  Planning. 
They  are  expected  to  prepare  an  ini- 
tial report  by  mid-September. 

Ferguson  says  Phase  3 objectives 
are  to  find  ways  to  simplify  work  and 
reduce  administrative  processes,  to 
plan  for  changes  to  administrative 
processes  identified  in  Phases  1 and  2, 
and  to  improve  organizational  staff- 
ing and  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. 

“Some  of  the  things  we  are  looking 
at  are  personnel  administration, 
financial  records,  student  information 
and  counselling,  technical  support, 
grant  and  contract  administration  and 
program  course  administration,”  says 
Ferguson. 

Still  to  be  dealt  with  are  conclusions 
on  the  co-op  functions  in  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre 
and  an  analysis  of  vehicle  use  across 
campus.  □ 


UGSA  accepts 
settlement  memo 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  U of  G Staff 
Association  members  have  approved 
the  memorandum  of  settlement  the 
association  reached  with  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

The  two-year  contract  has  a cost- 
of-living  increase  in  the  second  year 
and  establishes  a new  salary  grid  with 
a four-per-cent  increase.  UGSA 
president  Alan  Miller,  School  of  En- 
gineering, says  the  memorandum 
also  addresses  a number  of  important 
issues  by  setting  up  joint  committees 
to  study  hiring  criteria,  temporary 
employment  and  pay  for  perfor- 
mance. 

The  administration  is  pleased  with 
the  agreement,  says  Stu  Brennan, 
manager  of  employee  relations.  “Both 
negotiating  teams  worked  very  hard. 
The  agreement  will  benefit  both  the 
employees  and  the  University.” 

Human  Resources  will  be  holding 
an  information  session  for  managers 
and  supervisors  to  discuss  the  chan- 
ges to  the  collective  agreement.  Date 
and  time  are  to  be  announced.  Infor- 
mation is  also  available  through  the 
Personnel  conference  on  CoSy  and 
the  electronic  human  resources 
manual  on  CMS.  □ 


Summer 
chorale 
July  10 

The  University  of  Guelph  Sum- 
mer Chorale,  conducted  by  San- 
dor  Szabo,  presents  iVlozart: 
Mass  in  F Major”July  1 0 at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church. 

The  choir,  accompanied  by 
pianist  Alison  MacNeill  and  a 
chamber  orchestra,  will  also 
perform  works  by  Brahms, 
Kodaly  and  Liszt.  Soloists  are 
soprano  Theresa  Thibodeau, 
alto  Mary  Lynne  Whyte,  tenor 
Marcus  Kramer  and  bass  Nick 
Kaethler.  Organist  is  Calvin 
Church. 

The  concert  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Ronald  Smith, 
a member  of  the  chorale  and  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir  who 
died  last  week. 

Tickets  for  the  chorale  are  $6 
and  are  available  from  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  and  at  the  door. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
3988  or  2992.  □ 
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Review 

of 

non-teaching 

units : 
Phase  2 


The  University  of  Guelph  is  striving  to 
achieve  excellence  in  education  and 
research.  To  achieve  this  goal  in  an 
environment  of  budget  constraints  and 
increased  competition,  the  University  will 
need  to  create  an  effective,  responsive 
organization  and  strategically  allocate  its 
limited  resources.  The  review  focused  on 
the  non- teaching  activities,  with  a view  to 
reallocating  resources  to  better  support  the 
University ’s  primary  missions  of 
teaching  and  research. 


June  26, 1991 


Review  of  non-teaching  units 


Introduction 

Phase  2 of  the  University’s  review  of  non-teaching 
activities  began  in  January.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  Canada  Consulting  Cresap  report, 
containing  only  those  recommendations  that  various 
University  decision-making  groups  have  agreed  to 
implement. 


Objectives 

I he  University  of  Guelph  has  set  as  its  goal  the 
achievement  of  excellence  in  education  and  re- 
search. To  reach  this  goal  in  an  environment  of  budget 
constraints  and  increased  competition,  it’s  essential  to 
have  the  best  possible  organizational  structure  in  place 
and  to  ensure  that  resources  are  appropriately  allo- 
cated. 

The  review  focused  on  finding  ways  to  carry  out 
non-teaching  work  activities  that  would  ensure  excel- 
lent support  of  the  University’s  primary  missions  of 
teaching  and  research  now  and  in  the  future. 


Scope  of  Phase  2 

Phase  2 covered  19  units.  Full  reports  were  prepared 
for  Personnel  and  Financial  Services  during  Phase  1 , 
but  were  not  released  with  the  Phase  1 report  because 


of  the  potential  for  refinement  in  the  second  phase. 

Retail  Operations,  although  previously  part  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  was  reviewed  in  Phase  2 along 
with  other  ancillaries.  The  Registrar’s  Office  was  ex- 
amined in  Phase  1,  but  the  report  was  completed  in 
Phase  2.  Computing  Services  is  included  under 
Academic  and  Administrative  Computing. 

Units  reviewed  in  Phase  2 

■ Academic  and  Administrative  Computing 

■ Athletics 

■ Centre  for  International  Programs 

■ Child-Care  Services 

■ Communications  Services 

■ Executive  Office 

■ External  Relations 

■ Graduate  Studies 

■ Health  Services 

■ Hospitality  Services 

■ Internal  Audit 

■ Library 

■ Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

■ Office  of  Research 

■ Real  Estate  Division 

Carry-over  units  from  Phase  1 

■ Financial  Services 

■ Personnel 

■ Office  of  the  Registrar 

■ Retail  Operations 


Study  process 

A Phase  2 study  team  of  University  employees  was 
-**-seconded  to  the  project.  The  team  consisted  of 
Ted  Dodds,  Computing  Services;  Pam  Healey,  Exter- 
nal Relations;  Barry  Hodgson,  Financial  Services; 
Derek  Jamieson,  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning; 
Roger  Jenkins,  Physical  Resources;  Mike 
Kupferschmidt,  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning; 
Wayne  Marsh,  Office  of  Research;  and  John  Miles, 
Budget  Office. 

Michael  Rowland,  Lucille  Fowle  and  Neil  Paget  of 
Canada  Consulting  Cresap  worked  with  the  University 
team.  In  addition,  Mary  Jane  Braide,  Ben  Butler  and 
David  Roussy  of  Canada  Consulting  Cresap  were 
brought  in  to  examine  the  U of  G Library,  Retail 
Operations  and  Hospitality  Services. 

Phase  2 was  characterized  by  a comprehensive  con- 
sultation process.  Some  75  faculty,  staff  and  students 
were  involved  in  focus  groups,  more  than  1,000 
faculty,  staff  and  students  completed  written  surveys, 
and  about  35  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  the  units  studied 
were  interviewed.  Added  to  this  extensive  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  were  comparisons  with  other  Ontario 
universities. 

Beginning  May  7,  the  Phase  2 findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  reviewed  by  five  groups.  They  went 
first  to  the  executive,  then  to  the  steering  committee, 
made  up  of  the  same  members  as  in  Phase  1 — John 
Freeman,  Financial  Services;  Prof.  Ken  Grant, 
Economics;  Jamieson;  College  of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray;  and  Prof.  Pat  Shewen,  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology. 

The  findings  then  went  to  the  heads  of  the  units  under 
review,  back  to  the  steering  committee,  then  to  the 
Vice-President,  Academic’s,  Council.  Finally,  they 
went  to  the  University  Planning  Committee. 


Summary 


Personnel  impact 

Forty-five  positions  will  be  affected,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  relocate  many  of  these  staff.  Among  the  remaining, 
there  will  be  some  retirements,  transfers  and  settlements. 
Fewer  than  20  employees  at  all  levels  will  not  be  placed  within 
the  University. 

These  individuals  will  have  on-campus  status  for  up 
to  two  years,  which  means  they  will  be  treated  as 
employees  when  applying  for  University  positions. 
The  University’s  hiring  freeze  will  continue  into 
Phase  3 of  the  internal  review. 

Financial  impact 

Once  Phase  2 is  fully  implemented,  the  University 
will  realize  savings  of  $2  million  to  $2.3  million  in 
1992/93.  About  $1  million  will  be  spent  over  the 
coming  year  in  one-time  implementation  costs.  Fur- 
ther savings  will  result  in  future  as  processes  and  pro- 
cedures are  streamlined  and  automated. 


Academic  and 
Administrative 
Computing  

Background 

Over  the  yfears,  computing  support  functions  have 
become  increasingly  decentralized.  Major  administra- 
tive systems  are  currently  developed  and  supported  by 
dedicated  computing  groups  in  Financial  Services, 


Personnel,  the  Registrar’s  Office  and  the  library. 

Computing  Services  consists  of  three  divisions  — 
Academic  Services,  Operations  and  Software  and  the 
administration  office  — and  is  responsible  for  operat- 
ing and  supporting  the  University’s  mainframe  com- 
puter and  ancillary  equipment,  and  providing  comput- 
ing support  to  the  University  community. 

The  department  has  shifted  its  focus  to  concentrate 
primarily  on  the  support  of  academic  programs.  Staff 
are  seconded  part  time  to  four  colleges  as  information 
technology  co-ordinators;  most  new  projects  are  in 
support  of  teaching  and  research;  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  current  mainframe  use  is  academic-related. 

Computing  Services  continues  to  provide  some  ser- 
vices to  the  general  University  community,  such  as  the 
help  desk,  training  programs  and  mainframe  operation 
and  support. 

Findings 

The  approach  to  information  technology  at  U of  G 
has  been  driven  by  innovation  and  creativity,  a culture 
that  produced  such  successes  as  the  systems  in  the 
library  and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Computing  functions  continue  to  be  organized, 
staffed  and  managed  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
University’s  prior  interest  in  being  a leader  in  comput- 
ing technology  applications.  But  administrative  com- 
puting applications  are  no  longer  seen  as  a focus  for 
developing  the  University’s  reputation.  The  need  for 
leading-edge  capability  and  internal  design  and 
development  has  declined. 

The  current  approach  requires  heavy  investment  and 
works  best  when  resources  are  plentiful. 

There  is  no  single  plan  or  strategy  in  place  that 


describes  the  hardware/software/data/communica- 
tions architecture  needed  to  support  the  overall  needs 
of  the  University. 

In  particular,  the  importance  of  institutional  ad- 
ministrative data  as  a key  asset  of  the  University  (not 
of  individual  departments)  has  not  been  recognized  in 
terms  of  how  data  should  be  captured,  stored  and 
accessed  to  ensure  its  integrity  and  availability. 

U of  G lacks  key  processes  for  defining  University- 
wide needs  for  information  technology  support  and  for 
establishing  priorities  and  allocating  resources.  Com- 
puting Services’  support  of  administrative  computing 
has  declined,  yet  staffing  levels  have  remained 
constant. 

Although  college  deans  believe  the  information  tech- 
nology co-ordinators  are  valuable,  their  role  is  not  well 
understood  by  faculty. 

Recommendations 

■ The  role  of  information  technology  on  campus  must 
be  clearly  defined  to  ensure  that  resources  are 
focused  on  activities  critical  to  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  University. 

■ Technology  resources  throughout  the  University 
should  be  managed  consistently  within  an  overall 
strategy  that  includes  well-defined  technical  stand- 
ards and  management  processes. 

■ The  priority  for  administrative  and  academic  sup- 
port systems  is  stability  and  reliability.  Long-term 
use  of  a consistent,  reliable  environment  is  better 
than  trying  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 
In  most  cases,  packaged  software  is  preferable  to 
custom  development.  Quality  and  integrity  of  data 
as  an  important  U of  G asset  should  have  top  priority. 
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■ Computing  Services  should  be  expanded  to  include 
academic  and  administrative  systems  and  units  now 
within  Communications  Services  and  be  renamed 
Computing  and  Communications  Services,  report- 
ing to  the  academic  vice-president. 

■ The  work  of  computing  staff  currently  in  academic 
and  administrative  support  units  such  as  the  library, 
the  Registrar’s  Office  and  Financial  Services  should 
be  consolidated  within  the  new  unit. 

■ The  University’s  information  technology  resources, 
both  administrative  and  academic,  should  be  guided 
by  a senior-level  information  technology  strategy 
committee  to  be  chaired  by  the  president 

■ A dedicated  support  services  group  should  be 
created  to  strengthen  the  help  desk,  training  and 
consulting  activities. 

■ The  information  technology  co-ordinator  role 
should  continue,  but  with  clarification  to  strengthen 
links  with  faculty  needs. 

■ Wherever  it  is  advantageous,  administrative  com- 
puting equipment  should  be  relocated  to  the  main 
computer  room  and  operated  by  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  staff. 

■ The  focus  of  Computing  Services  administrative  sys- 
tems and  controls  should  shift  to  reflect  priorities  in 
terms  of  cost  and  management  information  needs. 
For  example,  professional  staff  in  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  should  log  their  time  for 
cost  allocation  to  projects  and  other  activities,  and 
current  administrative  procedures  should  be 
simplified. 

■ Staffing  levels  and  assignment  of  analysts  should  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  University- wide  objectives  and 
resources. 

Implications 

The  proposed  changes  will  result  in  improved  co- 
ordination of  Computing  Services  and  Communica- 
tions Services.  This  will  provide  better  client  service, 
eliminate  duplication  and  reduce  University  expendi- 
tures on  computer  hardware  and  software.  The  new 
organization  will  be  more  flexible  in  the  effective 
allocation  of  resources.' 

In  addition,  systems  analysts  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  broad  systems  experience  by  working 
in  various  areas  of  the  University  rather  than  being 
dedicated  to  one  unit. 

These  changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net  budget 
reduction. 


Athletics 


Background 

Athletics  offers  a well-developed,  high-quality  pro- 
gram that  includes  good  facilities,  numerous  and 
diverse  program  offerings  and  excellent  hours  of  ser- 
vice. Participation  rates  in  most  programs  are  high, 
particularly  in  intramurals. 

Athletics  is  organized  into  four  main  areas  under  the 
director  — on-campus  programs,  instructional 
programs,  intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  business 
office. 

Many  of  the  full-time  coaches,  permanent  and  con- 
tractual, have  additional  administrative  and  program- 
ming responsibilities  within  the  department. 

Findings 

There  are  several  opportunities  to  improve  the  or- 
ganization of  responsibilities  within  the  areas  of 
management  structure,  program  supervision  and 
facilities  operation. 

In  addition,  the  staffing  strategy  for  the  twin-pad 
arena  can  now  be  refined  based  on  an  analysis  of  a full 
year’s  operation. 

Finally,  automation  of  facility  booking  will  help 
Athletics  save  time  and  money  in  handling  facility 
reservations. 

Recommendations 

■ A new  organizational  structure  should  be  imple- 
mented with  more  of  the  existing  positions  reporting 
to  the  director. 


■ A new  arena  schedule  should  be  implemented, 
accompanied  by  a more  cost-effective  approach  to 
staffing. 

■ Efforts  to  automate  facility  booking  should  be 
accelerated. 

Implications 

Recommendations  for  Athletics  should  result  in  a 
clearer,  more  effective  allocation  of  responsibilities 
and  better  use  of  staff  skills. 

Operating  costs  should  be  reduced  without  a reduc- 
tion in  service.  And  automating  the  booking  function 
should  save  staff  time  and  provide  better  management 
information. 

All  these  changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net  budget 
reduction. 


Centre  for 

International 

Programs 

Background 

The  Centre  for  International  Programs  was  estab- 
lished by  Senate  in  1967  with  a mandate  to  promote 
an  international  perspective  in  education  and  research. 

Centre  staff  work  with  faculty  to  establish  interna- 
tional projects  or  formalize  affiliations  overseas.  They 
seek  out  and  provide  administrative  support  for 
development  contracts  with  the  Canadian  Internation- 
al Development  Agency  and  other  organizations,  and 
make  arrangements  for  international  delegations. 

The  centre  also  includes  International  Education  Ser- 
vices, which  provides  students  with  information  and 
skills  training  workshops  on  work/study  opportunities 
abroad. 

Findings 

Faculty  and  students  endorsed  CIP’s  mandate,  but 
expressed  concerns  about  its  implementation. 

The  centre  is  oriented  towards  serving  faculty  in- 
volved in  Third  World  development  projects  and  has 
not  yet  been  seen  to  have  an  impact  on  bringing  an 
international  perspective  to  academic  programs  or 
research.  It  is  perceived  to  be  isolated  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  University. 

Although  the  centre  has  grown  considerably,  this 
growth  is  not  perceived  as  having  added  an  equivalent 
measure  of  service  and  value  at  Guelph. 

The  centre  puts  much  more  effort  into  handling 
development  contracts  than  the  Office  of  Research 
applies  to  research  contracts  that  are  larger  in  number 
and  dollar  value. 

Recommendations 

■ Some  of  the  centre’s  functions  should  be  transferred 
to  other  University  units  to  provide  a stronger  context 
and  promote  better  integration  of  the  function.  Inter- 
national Education  Services  should  move  to  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre.  Develop- 
ment contract  administrative  assistance  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Research  and  con- 
solidated with  the  research  grant  and  contract 
functions. 

■ The  director’s  position  should  be  a term  faculty  posi- 
tion that  continues  to  report  to  the  academic  vice- 
president.  An  assistant  and  one  support  staff  position 
should  report  to  the  director.  The  director’s  role 
should  expand  from  the  current  focus  on  Third 
World  development  projects  to  a broad  range  of 
international  activities. 

Implications 

These  changes  will  result  in  better  service  to  students 
interested  in  international  work  and  study.  Develop- 
ment contract  administrative  support  will  be  more 
effective  and  efficient  within  the  larger  research  con- 
tract  administration  office. 

In  addition,  the  original  Senate  mandate  for  the  centre 
will  be  updated,  clarified  and  implemented  in  a way 
that  reflects  the  University’s  current  priorities  and 


needs.  All  these  changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net 
budget  reduction. 


Child-Care  Services 


Background 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  opened  in  January 
1991,  after  eight  years  of  planning  and  development. 
Unlike  other  child-care  facilities  at  Ontario  univer- 
sities, Guelph’s  centre  is  a unit  of  the  University  rather 
than  an  arm’s-length  operation.  The  director  has  in- 
stitutional responsibility  to  provide  advice  on  child- 
care policy  and  services. 

The  centre  is  also  expected  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
to  represent  the  well-respected  College  of  Family  and 
ConsumerStudies  early  childhood  education  program. 

The  centre  is  large,  with  spaces  for  104  infants,  tod- 
dlers and  preschoolers  who  are  the  children  of  U of  G 
students,  faculty  and  staff  and  members  of  the  Guelph 
community. 

In  its  first  year,  the  centre  reported  a sizeable  deficit, 
only  a portion  of  which  was  anticipated.  A further 
deficit  is  expected  in  1 99 1 /92,  largely  as  a result  of  pay 
equity  and  higher  operating  costs  now  that  the  centre 
is  close  to  capacity. 

Findings 

The  University  already  supports  the  child-care  centre 
with  services  such  as  utilities,  maintenance  and 
housekeeping,  but  otherwise  requires  the  centre  to 
operate  on  a break-even  basis  over  the  long  term.  Four 
other  university-affiliated  child-care  centres  visited 
during  the  review  either  break  even  or  earn  a surplus. 

Some  elements  of  the  centre’s  costs  and  revenues  are 
fixed.  The  government  regulates  staff-to-child  ratios; 
fees  paid  by  parents  are  already  relatively  high  for  this 
region;  and  the  University  has  a commitment  to  pro- 
vide infant  care,  which  has  the  highest  ratio  of  staff  to 
child  (1:3). 

Some  sources  of  high  cost  can  be  addressed,  however. 
These  include  administration  expenses,  a centralized 
management  style  and  a need  to  make  better  use  of 
volunteers  and  part-time  help. 

Recommendations 

The  elimination  of  the  deficit  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  associate  vice-president  for  student 
affairs.  The  following  are  potential  solutions  that  have 
been  recommended. 

■ Child-Care  Services  should  concentrate  on  running 
the  centre,  with  the  broader  institutional  role  carried 
out  within  the  new  Department  of  Human  Resour- 
ces. The  management  structure  should  also  be 
streamlined. 

■ Now  that  it  is  established,  the  centre  should  evolve 
to  a more  delegated  and  flexible  management  style. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  maximize  the  use  of 
volunteers,  student  practicums  and  part-time  staff. 

■ The  centre  should  explore  alternative  models.  For 
example,  the  number  of  preschool  spaces  could  be 
increased  and  toddler  spaces  decreased  to  better 
reflect  local  demand  and  reduce  staffing  needs.  Col- 
laboration with  the  early  childhood  education  pro- 
gram in  FACS  could  be  increased  to  the  benefit  of 
both  groups. 

Implications 

The  mandate  of  Child-Care  Services  will  be  clarified 
to  concentrate  on  operating  the  centre  and  breaking 
even.  A more  flexible  operating  style  will  continue  to 
provide  quality  child  care,  but  in  a more  cost-effective 
environment. 


Communications  Services 


Background 

Communications  Services  was  formed  in  1986, 
based  on  the  acquisition  of  the  ROLM  voice  and  data 
system.  It  included  the  telephone  services  unit  from 
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Administrative  Services  and  data  communications 
analysts  from  Computing  Services. 

Today,  the  University  operates  one  of  the  largest 
privately  owned  telephone  systems  in  Canada,  with 
7,200  business  and  residence  phones  and  an  average 
of  400,000  incoming  calls  a month  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  The  system  has  multiple  features,  such  as  phone 
mail  and  the  opportunity  for  data  hookup  at  every 
phone. 

The  University  recently  purchased  a high-speed 
fibre-optic  network  that  provides  more  than  10  times 
the  speed  of  the  ROLM  data  lines.  It  is  expected  the 
network  will  replace  many  uses  of  ROLM  data  lines. 

Communications  Services  consists  of  four  divisions 
— Operations,  Development,  the  business  office  and 
Support  Services. 

Operations  staff  look  after  the  University’s  telephone 
switchboard  and  the  two  computers  that  run  CoSy  and 
TCoSy.  They  are  also  responsible  for  maintaining 
telephone  equipment  beyond  the  main  ROLM  switch 
and  installing  and  maintaining  the  high-speed  net- 
work. In  addition,  they  are  available  to  help  install  local 
area  networks  on  a cost-recovery  basis. 

The  Development  group’s  responsibilities  include 
support  of  ongoing  communications  services, 
modification  of  communications  software  packages  to 
improve  the  service’s  efficiency,  development  of  new 
communications  capabilities  like  the  high-speed  net- 
work, software  support  for  CoSy  and  TCoSy,  and  links 
to  external  computer  networks. 

The  business  office  administers  finances  and  person- 
nel for  the  department  and  recovers  costs  for  such 
telecommunication  activities  as  long-distance  calls 
and  external  use  of  CoSy  by  on-  and  off-campus 
clients. 

Support  Services  staff  operate  the  help  desk  and  pro- 
vide training  and  user  support  for  the  ROLM  system 
and  CoSy. 

Findings 

The  amalgamation  of  voice  and  data  in  a single  unit 
has  not  yielded  the  expected  synergies.  In  addition,  the 
separation  from  Computing  Services  has  resulted  in 
unintended  duplication  of  some  functions  and  a lack  of 
co-ordination  from  the  customer’s  perspective. 

Both  units  have  developed  expertise  in  networks  and 
connectivity.  In  surveys,  most  respondents  indicated 
they  would  contact  Computing  Services  for  data- 
related  services  that,  in  reality,  are  provided  by 
Communications  Services. 

Within  the  growing  communications  unit,  Opera- 
tions provides  a high  level  of  telephone  service,  but  has 
never  adopted  a cost-recovery  orientation.  Telephone- 
related  staffing  costs  have  more  than  doubled  in  con- 
stant dollars  since  1985.  Work  order  and  billing 
systems  are  cumbersome  and  far  more  complex  than 
originally  anticipated.  The  cost  savings  of  purchas- 
ing an  internal  telephone  system  have  not  been 
documented. 

The  residence  telephone  system  is  especially  costly  to 
operate,  relative  to  the  income  generated  from  stu- 
dents. Only  a fraction  of  the  annual  loan  payments  on 
the  residence  system  is  recovered  from  student  billings, 
after  operating  costs  are  paid. 

The  anticipated  savings  from  having  an  internal  sys- 
tem will  not  be  realized  until  after  the  loan  is  paid  off 
in  1998,  yet  the  length  of  time  the  system  will  be 
operable  after  that  date  without  further  capital  invest- 
ment is  unclear. 

Recommendations 

■ The  data  communications  elements  of  Communica- 
tions Services  should  be  moved  to  the  new  Comput- 
ing and  Communications  Services  unit  to  enable 
integrated  decision  making  and  client  service.  This 
includes  the  development  function  and  management 
of  CoSy,  TCoSy  and  other  data  network  services. 

■ The  telephone  service  should  be  established  as  a 
separate  unit  within  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services  and  work  towards  full  cost  recovery. 

■ Individual  campus  departments  should  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  simple  telephone  service 
activities.  One  staff  member  in  each  department 
should  become  familiar  with  telephone  features  and 
provide  support  to  colleagues.  Departments  with 
direct  Bell  lines  such  as  fax  lines  should  handle  their 


own  monthly  billings. 

■ The  telephone  service  help  desk,  dispatch,  work 
order  and  billing  systems  should  be  integrated  and 
streamlined. 

■ The  main  University  telephone  number  should  be 
equipped  with  automated  call  processing,  backed  up 
by  switchboard  staff. 

■ The  decision  to  buy  rather  than  rent  telephone  equip- 
ment for  business  and  residences  should  be  reas- 
sessed regularly  and  prior  to  any  new  capital 
investment.  A net  present  value  model  has  been 
prepared  on  Lotus  to  enable  such  an  analysis. 

Implications 

The  new  organization  will  improve  service  and 
efficiency  through  an  integrated  approach  to  comput- 
ing and  communications  services.  Telephone  services 
will  be  managed  for  long-term  consistency  and  mini- 
mization of  costs. 

The  changes  will  result  in  an  improved  ability  to 
assess  telephone  service  alternatives,  investment  re- 
quirements and  related  operating  costs.  The  integra- 
tion and  simplification  of  internal  processes  and  sup- 
port functions  will  result  in  significant  cost  savings 
while  maintaining  good  customer  service. 


Executive  Office 


Background 

The  Executive  Office  consists  of  the  President’s 
Office,  which  includes  Institutional  Analysis  and  Plan- 
ning and  the  University  Secretariat;  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Academic,  which  includes  the  Student 
Environment  Study  Group,  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Vice-President,  Academic,  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sociate Vice-president,  Student  Affairs;  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President,  Research;  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Administration,  which  includes  Pension  In- 
vestments; Internal  Audit;  and  the  Office  of  Employ- 
ment and  Educational  Equity. 

Findings 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Executive  Office  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  vision  and  strategy  of  the  University, 
with  roles  well-defined  and  organized  around  func- 
tions that  are  key  to  Guelph’s  success. 

Due  to  lack  of  capacity  elsewhere,  some  respon- 
sibilities of  other  units  have  been  picked  up  by  staff  in 
the  Executive  Office.  Executive  assistance  support  is 
not  balanced.  Some  senior  positions  receive  inade- 
quate support;  others  are  overstaffed. 

Within  the  Secretariat’s  Office,  the  balance  between 
essential  and  supportive  work  is  inappropriate. 

Recommendations 

■ The  role  of  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning 
should  be  focused  on  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
University,  with  statistical  analysis  and  reporting 
activities  of  individual  operating  units  transferred  to 
those  units  once  routine  procedures  have  been 
developed. 

■ The  Student  Environment  Study  Group  should  take 
a more  aggregated  and  less  resource- intensive  ap- 
proach by  focusing  more  on  Guelph  issues  and  using 
the  Ontario  system  as  a source  of  information.  A 
cost-recovery  approach  should  be  implemented  to 
support  many  non-central  projects. 

■ Staff  support  levels  should  be  balanced  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  by  establishing  a director  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  reducing  staff  in  other  areas,  in- 
cluding the  University  Secretariat;  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  the  Student  Environment 
Study  Group;  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic;  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Vice- 
President,  Student  Affairs;  and  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Administration. 

Functions  of  the  Secretariat’s  Office  should  be  reor- 
ganized. A secretary  to  Board  of  Governors  will 
report  to  the  vice-president,  administration,  and  a 
secretary  to  Senate  will  report  to  the  vice-president, 
academic.  Responsibility  for  the  joint  consultative 
and  joint  faculty  policies  committees  should  move  to 


the  new  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

■ A treasury  unit  with  responsibility  for  borrowing, 
endowment  funds,  pension  investments  manage- 
ment and  insurance  risk  management  will  report  to 
the  president.  The  treasurer  will  also  be  managing 
director  of  the  U of  G Heritage  Fund. 

Implications 

These  changes  will  strengthen  management  of  the 
University’s  assets  and  will  result  in  more  balanced 
support  of  senior  positions,  Board  of  Governors  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  an  overall  net  budget  reduction. 


External  Relations 


Background 

External  Relations  consists  of  four  units  — Creative 
Services,  Media  Relations,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations,  and  Development. 

Creative  Services  provides  photographic,  graphic, 
writing  and  editing  services  and  produces  At  Guelph 
and  the  Guelph  Alumnus.  Media  Relations  staff  work 
with  the  media  and  faculty  to  maximize  press  coverage 
and  publicity  for  the  University. 

The  functions  of  Alumni  and  Community  Relations 
include  support  and  services  for  alumni  associations 
and  chapters,  campus  tours,  the  speakers’  bureau  and 
organizing  major  ceremonies  and  events.  Develop- 
ment is  responsible  for  University  fund  raising  and  for 
receipting  and  acknowledging  gifts. 

Findings 

Management  and  staff  of  External  Relations  have 
created  a well-run,  dynamic  organization.  Although 
the  unit  has  many  strengths,  there  are  areas  where  the 
organization  of  responsibilities  and  day-to-day  opera- 
tions could  be  improved. 

Creative  Services  operates  with  an  unwieldy  mix  of 
financial  objectives  and  chargeable  systems.  Too 
much  of  the  staff  effort  in  the  graphic  and  photographic 
units  is  devoted  to  functions  peripheral  to  the  core 
client  service. 

Although  users  rate  the  work  of  Photographic  Ser- 
vices highly,  it  requires  a substantial  operating  subsidy 
from  the  University.  The  in-house  typesetting  technol- 
ogy used  in  the  graphics  unit  is  obsolete. 

The  University’s  community  relations  and  informa- 
tion function  is  fragmented  among  many  different 
groups  within  External  Relations.  Within  Alumni  Af- 
fairs and  Community  Relations,  the  organization  of 
responsibilities  encumbers  the  effectiveness  of  support 
provided  to  alumni  associations. 

Development  lacks  sufficient  resources  to  dedicate  to 
the  technical  refinement  of  its  fund-raising  informa- 
tion system.  The  level  of  effort  invested  in  the  research 
and  communications  support  functions  could  be  better 
balanced. 

Recommendations 

■ The  graphics  and  photography  units  should  be  com- 
bined with  Printing  Services  in  a new  ancillary 
within  External  Relations  called  Document  Produc- 
tion Services. 

■ A new  unit.  Communications  Guelph,  should  be 
created  and  given  responsibility  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal communications,  which  will  include  Univer- 
sity promotional  publications  and  media  relations. 

■ A third  new  unit,  Community  Relations  and  Infor- 
mation, should  co-ordinate  all  community  relations 
activities  for  the  University,  including  tours,  the 
speakers’  bureau,  exhibits  and  displays,  University 
protocol  and  special  events. 

■ Alumni  Affairs  should  be  restructured  to  improve 
service  to  all  alumni  associations. 

■ Development’s  research  function  should  be  ex- 
panded in  support  of  fund-raising  initiatives. 

■ Development  should  receive  a temporary  second- 
ment from  Computing  and  Communications  Ser- 
vices to  improve  the  operation  of  the  fund-raising 
information  system. 

■ External  Relations  should  be  changed  to  University 
Affairs  and  Development,  headed  by  a vice- 
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president. 

■ University  Affairs  and  Development  will  consist  of 
Communications  Guelph,  Community  Relations 
and  Information,  Alumni  Affairs,  Development  and 
Document  Production  Services. 

Implications 

The  changes  should  result  in  improved  service  to  the 
University’s  alumni  and  enhanced  support  for  the 
institution’s  fund-raising  capabilities. 

Co-ordinating  University  communications  through 
one  office  and  consolidating  graphics,  photography 
and  printing  in  one  ancillary  will  improve  access  and 
service  for  clients,  but  on  a more  cost-effective  basis. 
These  changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net  budget 
reduction. 


Graduate  Studies 


Background 

U of  G is  committed  to  growth  and  improved  quality 
in  its  graduate  programs.  Over  the  past  decade, 
graduate  enrolment  has  increased  by  80  per  cent,  and 
further  growth  is  planned.  The  range  of  graduate 
programs  has  also  increased,  especially  in  the  area  of 
interdisciplinary  studies. 

Graduate  Studies  plays  a key  role  in  the  admission  of 
graduate  students.  Although  the  University  has  en- 
couraged students  to  apply  directly  to  academic 
departments,  Graduate  Studies  processes  in  whole  or 
in  part  all  graduate  admissions  applications  and  is  the 
sole  authority  for  offer  letters. 

Staff  perform  an  important  function  in  interpreting 
Canadian  equivalents  for  international  academic 
credentials. 

Graduate  Studies  also  manages  the  official  records  of 
all  graduate  students,  administers  graduate  student 
scholarships  and  awards,  and  processes  graduate  stu- 
dent assistantships.  The  office  is  responsible  for 
graduate  liaison  and  for  administering  much  of  the 
graduation  process. 

Finally,  the  unit  provides  an  information  and 
problem-solving  service  in  support  of  graduate 
students. 

Findings 

The  University’s  commitment  to  graduate  education 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  new  programs  that  have 
been  developed,  the  quality  improvements  in  existing 
programs,  increased  graduate  enrolment  and  enhance- 
ments in  the  quality  of  applicants. 

In  focus  groups,  faculty,  staff  and  students  said 
Graduate  Studies  plays  an  important,  effective  role  in 
support  of  the  University’s  commitment. 

The  planned  sustained  growth  of  graduate  programs 
makes  it  important  to  streamline  some  complex  and 
paper-intensive  administrative  processes  in  this  unit. 
Accountability  and  responsibility  for  administrative 
procedures  should  be  structured  appropriately,  and 
more  effective  use  should  be  made  of  automation. 

With  the  decentralization  of  graduate  student  admis- 
sions, workloads  have  increased  in  academic  depart- 
ments. Phase  3 should  examine  the  impact  of  this 
reallocation  of  responsibility  and  the  best  way  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  workload. 

The  dean  of  graduate  studies  has  too  many  respon- 
sibilities and  too  great  a workload. 

Recommendations 

■ Simplify  administrative  processes.  Graduate 
registration  should  only  be  required  once  a year 
rather  than  once  a semester.  Advisory  committee 
and  degree  program  forms  should  be  combined  and 
sent  out  as  a separate  mailing  in  a student’s  second 
semester. 

■ Other  administrative  processes  should  be  revised  to 
realign  accountabilities  and  remove  work  from  the 
dean.  For  example,  students  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  thesis  format  based  on  a guidelines  book- 
let that  Graduate  Studies  should  prepare. 
Departments  should  administer  all  aspects  of  doc- 
toral oral  exams,  including  external  examiners,  with 


the  dean  attending  only  problematic  exams. 

■ Graduate  Studies  should  expand  its  role  in  several 
areas.  It  should  administer  a small  pool  of  discretion- 
ary funds  for  new  graduate  teaching  and  research 
assistant  positions,  assume  a more  structured  role  in 
assisting  graduate  co-ordinators  by  establishing  a 
workshop  program,  and  continue  to  develop  the 
liaison  support  role. 

■ A half-time  associate  dean  position  should  be 
created  to  relieve  the  dean  of  several  responsibilities 
and  to  support  various  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
committees. 

■ Phase  3 should  look  at  ways  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  scholarship,  awards  and 
admissions  administration  and  student  record 
keeping. 

Implications 

These  recommendations  should  create  a greater 
capacity  in  Graduate  Studies  to  handle  an  increased 
administrative  workload  without  adding  staff,  and 
should  ensure  a more  manageable  workload  for  the 
dean. 

Students  will  have  access  to  better  information  on 
external  awards.  Students,  graduate  co-ordinators, 
faculty,  department  chairs  and  staff  will  benefit  from 
simpler  registration  and  administrative  processes. 


Health  Services 


Background 

Health  Services  provides  a broad  range  of  services  to 
a high  volume  of  students,  their  spouses  and  children, 
as  well  as  faculty,  staff  and  their  families  and  visitors 
to  the  campus. 

Apart  from  general  health  services,  such  as  routine 
physicals  and  birth  control  counselling,  the  unit  offers 
a wellness  program  and  the  following  services:  im- 
munization and  allergy  injections,  occupational  health 
and  safety,  physiotherapy  and  sports  medicine. 

Findings 

Students  are  generally  satisfied  with  services 
provided  by  the  unit.  Client  satisfaction  and  proximity 
appear  to  be  the  key  factors  in  students’  continued  use 
of  Health  Services  versus  available  alternatives. 

Health  Services  is  in  an  increasingly  difficult  finan- 
cial position  due  to  constrained  OHIP  fee  levels,  a 
costly  staffing  structure  and  lower-than-average  stu- 
dent health  services  fees.  The  unit  also  maintains  an 
unwieldy  combination  of  roles  in  serving  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

Hours  of  operation  are  significantly  longer  than  those 
at  other  university  health  services,  stemming  largely 
from  the  unit’s  historical  role  as  an  infirmary  and  the 
University’s  approach  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

The  staffing  strategy  of  Health  Services  creates  high 
overhead  costs,  with  a large  complement  of  nurses 
compared  with  other  university  health  units.  Most 
nursing  services  are  not  billable  under  OHIP,  and  nur- 
ses perform  functions  that  do  not  necessarily  require 
nursing  skills.  In  addition,  nursing  capacity  is  inflexible 
over  the  course  of  the  week,  semester  and  year. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  unit  places  exces- 
sive demands  on  the  director. 

The  physical  facility  constrains  the  unit’s  ability  to 
service  its  clients.  Some  operational  procedures  can  be 
made  more  effective  and  efficient,  including  telephone 
and  patient  information  arrangements  and  appoint- 
ment processes.  The  use  of  automation  in  billings, 
appointments  and  patient  records  would  also  increase 
efficiency. 

Procedures  and  practices  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  medical  slips  place  Health  Services  staff  in 
inappropriate  roles. 

The  financial  feasibility  of  providing  a self- 
supporting  physiotherapy  service  is  questionable. 

The  unit  and  its  services  could  be  better  promoted. 

Recommendations 

■ The  University  should  continue  to  operate  an  on- 


campus  health  service. 

■ Health  Services  should  serve  only  students  and  their 
families  under  the  name  Student  Health  Services. 

■ An  occupational  health  and  safety  division  should  be 
created  to  serve  faculty  and  staff.  This  new  division 
should  combine  the  functions  and  staff  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  in  Health  Services  and  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety  in  Physical 
Resources.  The  unit  should  be  staffed  and  equipped 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act 

■ The  hours  of  operation  in  Health  Services  should  be 
reduced  to  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  for  four  of  the  five 
weekdays.  Once  a week,  the  unit  should  be  open  in 
the  evening  to  serve  patients  unable  to  make  daytime 
appointments.  With  continued  doctor  staffing  of  five 
full-time  equivalents,  the  unit  will  retain  the  capacity 
to  meet  student  demands. 

■ The  vacant  clinic  administrator’s  position  should  be 
filled 

■ The  University  should  rely  on  community  referrals 
for  physiotherapy  services. 

■ The  policy  requiring  medical  slips  for  missing 
academic  work  during  a semester,  such  as  midterms 
and  assignments,  should  be  refined. 

■ Operational  procedures  should  be  improved  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  strengthen  client  service.  This 
includes  automating  billing,  appointments  and 
records,  requiring  appointments  for  immunization, 
improving  telephone  arrangements  and  developing 
new  promotional  strategies. 

■ The  unit  should  be  given  broader  responsibility  for 
student  wellness  programming. 

■ Health  Services  should  revise  its  physician  staffing 
strategy. 

Implications 

Health  Services  will  have  a more  focused  role,  with 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  function  managed 
within  a clearer  and  more  appropriate  organizational 
context. 

The  unit  will  have  greater  financial  independence 
and  stability  through  reduced  operating  costs  and  will 
benefit  from  more  effective  use  of  the  director’s  time. 

Internal  operations  should  be  smoother.  Renovated 
facilities,  enhanced  telephone  and  appointment  arran- 
gements and  better  promotion  of  services  should  result 
in  improved  client  service  and  staff  morale.  These 
changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net  budget  reduction. 


Hospitality  Services 


Background 

Hospitality  Services  provides  a broad  range  of  food 
services  to  the  entire  University  community,  including 
fast-food  outlets,  cafeterias,  catering  and  a full-service 
restaurant.  Its  residence  operation  consists  of  five 
cafeterias  dispersed  across  campus  and  offering  a wide 
variety  of  food.  Meal  plans  are  provided  to  3,400 
residence  students. 

Within  Centre  Six  in  the  University  Centre,  each  food 
outlet  offers  a unique  service.  The  Whippletree, 
located  on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre,  is  a full- 
service  restaurant. 

Hospitality  Services  has  its  own  business  office, 
which  handles  accounting  functions,  payroll,  accounts 
payable  and  receivable,  cash  management  and  the 
Express  Card  service.  The  administrative  systems  unit 
of  the  department  is  responsible  for  maintaining  com- 
puter systems,  including  a point-of-sales  system  and 
stand-alone  PC-based  business  office  systems,  as  well 
as  for  training  and  assisting  staff. 

Findings 

Hospitality  Services  offers  a well-developed,  high- 
quality  and  profitable  service  to  the  University  com- 
munity, with  annual  revenues  exceeding  $1 1 million. 
Most  students  are  very  satisfied  with  Hospitality 
Services’  offerings,  and  the  senior  administration  con- 
siders the  unit  to  be  one  of  the  University’s  competitive 
advantages  in  attracting  new  students. 

But  there  are  opportunities  to  strengthen  financial 
performance  by  refining  service  offerings,  such  as 
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adjusting  hours  of  operation  among  the  different 
cafeterias,  adjusting  service  levels  at  the  Whippletree 
and  raising  fees  for  the  small  banquet  service. 

The  current  format  of  Hospitality  Services’  financial 
statements  is  incomplete,  lacking  a formal  capitaliza- 
tion or  depreciation  policy  related  to  major  expendi- 
tures and  failing  to  identify  methods  of  financing  these 
expenditures. 

The  unit’s  support  operations  can  be  improved. 
Currently,  there  is  duplication  in  cash  management 
activities.  The  management  structure  can  be  further 
integrated  and  disclosure  of  financial  information 
improved. 

Recommendations 

■ Hours  of  operation  for  Creelman  and  Der  Keller 
cafeterias  should  be  scheduled  so  they  are 
complementary. 

■ The  Whippletree’s  service  and  support  operations 
should  be  focused  by  reducing  frills  and  making  use 
of  some  food  preparation  already  being  done  in  the 
University  Centre’s  Level  0 kitchen,  such  as  salad 
making. 

■ Effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  profitability  of 
small  banquets  by  applying  a fixed  labor  charge. 

■ Support  operations  should  be  streamlined  to  create 
an  integrated  business  office  that  supports  both 
Retail  Operations  and  Hospitality  Services. 

Implications 

These  changes  will  allow  Hospitality  Services  to 
reduce  labor  costs.  Proposed  changes  to  financial 
reporting  will  assist  management  in  budgeting,  provide 
better  control  and  ensure  better  information  to  use  in 
evaluating  this  unit  as  a profit  centre.  The  changes  will 
result  in  an  overall  net  budget  reduction  for  the 
University. 


Internal  Audit 


Background 

The  audit  program  involves  three  main  elements  — 
operational  audits,  financial  audits  and  special  inves- 
tigations. Audit  reports  are  reviewed  through  a formal 
process.  The  internal  audit  unit  is  staffed  with  three 
positions. 

Findings 

The  internal  audit  function  is  providing  good  value  to 
the  University.  The  focus  is  on  financial  management 
versus  broader  operational  or  value-for-money  ap- 
proaches, which  are  difficult  to  carry  out  effectively 
with  a small  internal  group. 

The  audit  program  is  set  in  advance  with  risk- 
assessment  factors  in  mind  and  has  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  emerging  situations.  Individual  audit 
projects  include  a follow-up  review  of  implementation 
progress. 

Recommendations 

No  changes  are  recommended  to  the  operations  of 
Internal  Audit. 


Library 


Background 

The  library  consists  of  six  divisions  — Technical 
Processing,  Acquisitions  and  Collections,  Circulation 
and  Information,  Documentation  and  Media  Resource 
Centre,  and  the  two  subject  divisions  of  Science  and 
Veterinary  Science  and  Humanities  and  Social  Science. 
The  library  also  has  its  own  systems  and  building 
management  units  and  a business  office. 

Findings 

The  U of  G Library  has  exceptionally  high  standards 
of  service  and  efficiency.  It  has  accomplished  its  pre- 


eminence with  a modest  budget  by  applying  creative 
and  innovative  techniques  to  service  and  systems. 

Despite  these  clear  strengths,  there  are  ways  the 
library  can  improve.  The  management  structure  is 
overly  layered  and  inhibits  management  decision 
making  at  the  division  head  level. 

The  library  lacks  formal  program  planning,  priority 
setting  and  budgeting  processes  to  encourage  more 
effective  allocation  of  operating  and  collection  dollars. 

The  personnel  and  business  services  provided  inter- 
nally duplicate  services  available  centrally  from  the 
University. 

The  collection  ordering  and  cataloguing  processes 
are  fragmented  across  two  divisions,  resulting  in  inef- 
ficiency, delays  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Inadequate  time  and  attention  is  allocated  within  the 
library  to  shaping,  supporting  and  assessing  the  quality 
of  the  collections  and  their  development  process. 

Collection  development  and  selection  methods  and 
standards  vary  considerably  across  colleges,  depart- 
ments, faculty  library  representatives  and  subject 
areas. 

Management  of  the  archives,  special  collections,  gifts 
and  donations  should  have  a higher  profile  and  priority. 
The  library’s  collection  budget  is  inadequate. 

Recommendations 

■ The  library’s  management  and  divisional  structure 
should  be  realigned  to  create  an  empowered 
management  team  and  eliminate  the  associate 
librarian  layer. 

■ A new  library  administrative  council  should  be 
formed  consisting  of  the  chief  librarian  and  the 
division  heads  and  supported  by  a thorough  program 
planning  and  budgeting  process. 

■ Much  of  the  personnel  and  financial  activity 
currently  carried  out  can  be  reduced  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  central  systems  and  by  delegating 
responsibility  and  authority  to  the  division  heads. 

■ The  library  should  create  a collections  development 
division,  with  an  additional  collections  development 
librarian.  This  new  division  would  spearhead 
upgrading  of  the  quality  and  consistency  of  the  col- 
lections and  their  development  process. 

■ Roles  and  responsibilities,  career  renewal  and  col- 
lection development  tasks  should  be  more  clearly 
defined  for  staff  in  the  subject  divisions. 

■ Archives  and  Special  Collections  should  be  placed 
within  the  structure  of  the  Documentation  and 
Media  Resource  Centre. 

■ -The  University  should  consider  shifting  some  of  the 
cost  savings  from  these  recommendations  to 
enhance  the  library’s  collection,  which  is  now 
dangerously  underfunded. 

■ Senior  library  personnel,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  librarian,  will  make  recommendations  by  mid- 
September  on  the  final  structure  of  the  library’s  ad- 
ministrative and  divisional  responsibilities, 
consistent  with  the  above  recommendations. 

Implications 

An  empowered  top  management  team,  the  library 
administrative  council,  will  lead  to  quicker  decision 
making,  clearer  accountability  and  revitalization  of  the 
unit’s  operations. 

An  active  planning  and  budgeting  process  will  help 
the  library  set  a vision  for  the  future  and  establish 
day-to-day  priorities  more  effectively. 

Reorganization  of  functions  and  staffing  will  permit 
greater  focusing  of  time  and  attention  on  the  collection 
and  the  process  used  to  develop  it. 


Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre 

Background 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  a jointly  owned 
public  gallery  that  houses  U of  G’s  art  collection  as  well 
as  a growing  collection  of  its  own.  The  centre  is  spon- 
sored by  the  University,  the  City  of  Guelph,  Wellington 
County  and  the  county’s  two  school  boards.  In  1990, 
University  sponsorship  covered  42  per  cent  of  the  total 


art  centre  budget. 

Through  funding  from  the  Ontario  Arts  Council  and 
the  Canada  Council,  the  art  centre  is  able  to  run  an 
active  program  of  2 1 art  exhibitions  a year.  More  than 
1 ,000  works  of  art  have  been  added  to  the  permanent 
collection  through  donations  and  purchases  since  the 
centre  opened  in  1981/82. 

Findings 

The  University’s  participation  in  the  art  centre  has 
been  a successful  venture,  resulting  in  better  care  for 
and  access  to  the  institution’s  art  collection.  With  the 
help  of  other  sponsors,  the  University  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Guelph  community  to  have  a quality 
art  gallery. 

All  of  the  centre’s  sponsors  are  under  increasing 
financial  pressure,  and  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  unit’s 
budget  is  generated  from  other  sources  such  as  dona- 
tions, memberships  and  art  classes. 

Visits  to  the  centre  have  increased  just  eight  per  cent 
in  10  years,  perhaps  due  to  its  focus  on  establishing  a 
reputation  in  the  art  world,  with  less  attention  given  to 
serving  the  local  community. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations  from  the  review  report  will  be 
brought  forward  to  the  art  centre’s  board  of  trustees  for 
consideration. 


Office  of  Research 


Background 

The  Office  of  Research  carries  out  a range  of  ac- 
tivities related  to  directing  overall  University  research 
policy  and  strategy,  building  research  relationships, 
obtaining  and  administering  external  research  funding 
and  managing  the  University’s  central  research 
facilities. 

During  1990,  the  dean  of  research  was  promoted  to 
vice-president  for  research,  reflecting  the  growing  im- 
portance of  research  at  the  University  and  the  increas- 
ing challenge  of  obtaining  research  funding. 

University/OMAF  Programs  is  a division  of  the 
Office  of  Research  that  provides  central  administrative 
attention  to  the  University’s  major  agreement  for  re- 
search and  services  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Research  are  Com- 
munications, which  promotes  the  University’s  research 
accomplishments;  Industrial  Interaction,  responsible 
for  technology  transfer,  commercialization  and  licens- 
ing; Guelph-Waterloo  Biotech,  which  identifies  and 
co-ordinates  major  collaborative  research  efforts  with 
industry;  and  Research  Services,  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  grants  and  contracts,  the  care  of 
research  animals  and  the  University  pharmacy. 

Findings 

Faculty  engaged  in  applied  natural  sciences  research 
are  well  served  by  the  Office  of  Research.  But  faculty 
expressed  concern  that  the  office  is  not  as  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  investigators  working  in  basic  natural 
sciences  research  and  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities. 

Concerns  generally  related  to  a lack  of  co-ordination 
and  policy  consistency  or  lack  of  familiarity  with  these 
disciplines. 

The  divisions  of  the  office  have  tended  to  operate 
independently.  Each  has  its  own  administrative  and 
accounting  support,  which  has  heightened  the  need  for 
co-ordination. 

Recommendations 

■ A consolidated  administrative  office  is  required  to 
strengthen  and  co-ordinate  implementation  of 
financial  aspects  of  research  policy,  financial 
management  and  accountability,  and  administrative 
procedures.  Research  Services  should  be  expanded 
in  size  and  authority  to  take  on  this  role. 

■ Financial  functions  of  the  Office  of  Research  should 
be  consolidated  in  Research  Services.  These  include 
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licensing  fees  and  royalties,  research  trust  fund  ac- 
counting, OMAF  contract  budgeting  and  financial 
analysis,  Centre  for  International  Programs  con- 
tracts, and  monitoring  internal  and  external  research 
centre  funding. 

■ Industrial  Interaction  and  Guelph- Waterloo  Biotech 
should  be  consolidated  in  a single  office  for  col- 
laborative research  and  development. 

■ Expectations  and  goals  of  research  centres  reporting 
to  the  vice-president,  research,  should  be  formalized 
and  monitored  accordingly  by  a committee  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose. 

■ Responsibility  for  Animal  Care  Services  should  be 
transferred  from  Research  Services  to  University/ 
OMAF  programs. 

Implications 

Improved  co-ordination  and  control  of  administra- 
tive and  financial  functions  and  increased  consistency 
in  policy  implementation  should  result  from  these 
changes. 

Functions  related  to  collaborative  research  and  in- 
dustry contact  will  be  better  co-ordinated.  The  office 


will  be  positioned  to  better  serve  the  University’s  grow-  Findings 

ing  research  needs  in  a wide  range  of  disciplines. 

These  changes  will  result  in  an  overall  net  budget 
reduction  for  the  University. 


Real  Estate  Division 

Background 

The  Real  Estate  Division  is  a relatively  new  unit  that 
administers  the  development  of  designated  University 
properties. 

Current  responsibilities  include  managing  about 
1,800  acres  of  land;  overseeing  the  sale  of  land  and 
monitoring  market  activity;  monitoring  and  comment- 
ing on  rezoning,  official  plan  amendments  and  sub- 
division plans  for  lands  bordering  the  University; 
working  with  consultants  on  market  feasibility  studies, 
site-specific  technical  studies  and  development  plan 
preparation;  and  advising  the  University  on  real  estate 
matters. 

The  division  has  a mandate  to  optimize  revenues. 


The  University’s  approach  to  managing  its  real  estate 
assets  has  served  the  institution’s  interests  well.  The 
University  is  actively  managing  the  revenue- 
generating potential  of  its  real  estate  assets.  Real  estate 
management  is  set  in  the  context  of  a clear  develop- 
ment plan,  and  the  division  is  led  by  real  estate 
professionals. 

The  division  works  closely  with  the  president,  vice- 
president,  administration,  and  Board  of  Governors,  yet 
has  the  independence  needed  to  operate  effectively  in 
this  business. 


Recommendations 

No  changes  are  recommended  to  the  operation  of  the 
Real  Estate  Division.  It  will,  however,  become  an 
operating  division  of  the  new  Heritage  Fund,  reporting 
to  its  managing  director. 


Carry-over  units  from  Phase  1 


Financial  Services 

Background 

Financial  Services  has  responsibility 
for  accounting,  reporting,  financial 
analysis,  accounts  payable,  payroll  and 
the  Bursar’s  Office. 

The  Bursar’s  Office  has  two  main 
functions  — student  accounts  and 
treasury,  which  includes  revenue 
receipting,  banking,  control  of  cash  flow 
and  monitoring  of  the  University’s  long- 
term endowed  investments. 

Accounts  Payable  staff  are  responsible 
for  processing  all  documents  requiring 
payment  by  cheque  or  an  internal  trans- 
fer of  funds  between  departments. 

Findings 

Within  Financial  Services,  there  is  a 
Hfe'd’d  to  refocus  functions  and  simplify 
basic  and  important  business  systems.  In 
particular,  there  is  a need  to  develop  a 
strengthened  comptrollership  function 
that  would  combine  responsibilities  cur- 
rently fragmented  across  four  manage- 
ment positions  in  the  department. 

Recommendations 

■ Purchasing  and  Mail  Services  should 
become  part  of  a new  organization 
called  Financial  and  Administrative 
Services. 

■ The  payroll  function  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  Financial  Services 
systems  should  be  managed  by  staff 
within  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services. 

■ Responsibility  for  comptrollership 
shoufd  be  consolidated  into  one 
strong,  effective  unit  headed  by  a 
comptroller. 

■ Accounts  Payable  and  Purchasing 
staff  should  work  together  to 
produce  a simpler,  better- integrated 
purchasing-payables  system. 

■ All  student  accounting  and  collection 
functions,  currently  in  the  Bursar’s 
Office,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Student  Finances  and  Awards 
unit  in  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

■ Other  Bursar’s  Office  functions,  in- 


cluding borrowing  and  endowment 
investment  management,  should 
move  to  the  new  treasury  unit,  report- 
ing to  the  president. 

■ The  new  Financial  and  Administra- 
tive Services  department  should  con- 
sist of  the  following  units  — 
Purchasing,  Payables,  Comptroller, 
Revenue  and  Report  Control,  Mail 
Services  and  Budget. 

Implications 

Comptrollership  for  the  University  will 
be  enhanced  through  clearer  account- 
ability for  comptrollership  functions. 
Eliminating  duplication  will  improve 
client  service.  Work  effort  will  be  better 
aligned  with  financial  management 
priorities.  Systems  planning  and  co- 
ordination will  be  enhanced. 

Overall,  the  changes  will  result  in 
significant  cost  savings  and  greatly 
simplified  work  processes. 


Personnel 


Background 

The  Personnel  department  consists  of 
five  units  — Employment  Services  and 
Training,  Employee  Relations,  Salary 
Administration,  Pensions  and  Benefits 
and  HR  Systems. 

Employment  Services  and  Training  is 
involved  in  recruiting,  selecting  and 
training  University  staff.  The  central 
responsibility  of  Employee  Relations  is 
establishing  terms  and  conditions  for 
employment  at  the  University,  which  in- 
cludes negotiating  with  six  bargaining 
units. 

Salary  Administration  and  Pensions 
and  Benefits  manage  these  compensa- 
tion functions.  The  HR  Systems  unit 
maintains  the  current  Personnel  sys- 
tems, is  selecting  and  implementing  a 
new  human  resources  information  sys- 
tem, and  provides  PC  support  and  train- 
ing to  departmental  staff. 

Findings 

Personnel  has  been  loyal  to  a legal, 


cost-protection  mission,  aimed  at 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  compen- 
sation system  and  minimizing  the 
chance  of  grievances.  The  unit  is  respon- 
sible for  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  for  providing  training 
and  counselling  to  managers  so  they  can 
carry  out  the  employee  relations  intent. 

The  department  has  not  given  ade- 
quate attention  to  other  personnel  areas. 
The  hiring  process  is  lengthy  and  cum- 
bersome; employee  training  falls  short 
of  meeting  growing  University  needs; 
and  the  pension  and  benefits  unit  needs 
strengthening  in  the  policy  development 
area. 

Personnel  is  often  bypassed  when  new 
human  resources  responsibilities  are  as- 
signed, such  as  faculty  salaries,  the 
morale  survey  and  employment  equity. 
The  department  is  perceived  as  an  area 
that  needs  to  change  fundamentally  in 
role  and  upgrade  its  client  service  levels. 

Recommendations 

■ Personnel  should  be  refocused  as  a 
service  organization  that  will  help 
prepare  and  guide  the  University 
through  a continual  process  of 
organizational  change  and 
improvement. 

■ The  hiring  process  should  be  sim- 
plified through  effective  decentraliza- 
tion of  responsibilities. 

■ Training  and  development  should  be 
strengthened  and  include  the 
provision  of  a certification  course  for 
department  administrators. 

■ A single  compensation  unit  should  be 
created  with  responsibilities  that  in- 
clude payroll,  pensions  and  benefits. 

■ Efforts  should  be  made  to  aggres- 
sively push  ahead  with  systems 
simplification  and  automation,  espe- 
cially data  entry. 

■ The  department  should  be  renamed 
Human  Resources  and  be  headed  by 
an  assistant  vice-president  who 
reports  to  the  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, and  is  a member  of  the 
Executive  Group.  The  Executive 
Group  should  become  the  human 
resources  policy  body  for  the 
University. 

■ The  new  department  should  consist  of 


the  following  units  — Compensation, 
Employment  Services  and  Training, 
Employee  Relations  and  Occupation- 
al Health. 

Implications 

The  recommendations  will  substan- 
tially improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
human  resources  function  at  Guelph. 
These  improvements  include  a broader, 
more  relevant  role;  simpler,  but  more 
effective  systems;  training  linked  to 
needs;  simplified  client  contact  points;  a 
higher-quality  data  entry  approach;  and 
the  elimination  of  duplicate  personnel 
systems  and  databanks. 

The  end  result  will  be  a human  resour- 
ces organization  that  has  the  confidence 
of  the  University  and  will  carry  out  its 
full  range  of  responsibilities. 

All  these  changes  will  result  in  an  over- 
all net  budget  reduction. 


Office  of  the 
Registrar 

Background 

The  Registrar’s  Office  is  organized 
into  four  sections  — Awards,  Records, 
Admissions/Liaison  and  Systems. 
Awards  is  responsible  for  OSAP  ap- 
plications and  entrance  and  in-course 
scholarships,  and  for  advising  students 
on  financial  options,  including  OSAP 
appeals  and  emergency  loans. 

Records  staff  responsibilities  include 
classroom  and  examination  scheduling; 
student  record  maintenance,  including 
requests  for  official  records;  academic 
program  policies  and  procedures  im- 
plementation; management  of  course 
selections  for  certain  students;  and  the 
degree  audit  program. 

The  Admissions/Liaison  section 
manages  the  secondary  school  liaison 
program,  analyses  application  and  ad- 
mission trends  and  makes  the  offers  of 
admission. 

Systems  staff  provide  computing  sup- 
port to  the  Registrar’s  Office. 
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Findings 

Units  within  the  Registrar’s  Office  tend 
to  work  independently,  contributing  to  a 
fragmented  service  to  students.  The  cur- 
rent organizational  structure  in  the 
Records  section  does  not  focus  resources 
on  the  primary  functions  of  registration, 
scheduling  and  program  procedures 
support. 

Running  a full  tri-semester  program 
creates  an  administrative  workload  of 
three  full  admission  and  registration 
cycles. 

Users’  inability  to  access  the  student 
information  system  has  added  to  the 
need  for  a dedicated  systems  group  in 
the  Registrar’s  Office  organization  to 
handle  ad  hoc  information  requests. 

Recommendations 

■ The  associate  registrar  positions 
should  be  eliminated. 

■ The  Records  section  should  be 
restructured  into  three  distinctive 
areas  focusing  on  student  registration 
services,  scheduling  and  academic 
program  administration. 

■ A single  student-service  counter 
should  be  created  to  provide  services 
related  to  registration,  finances  and 
records. 

■ Room  assignment  responsibilities  for 
non-department  academic  space 
should  be  centralized  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  by  transferring  this 
function  from  Conferences  into  the 
new  scheduling  organization.  The 
current  manual  room  allocation 
process  should  be  automated. 


■ All  student  financial  services  should 
be  consolidated  into  one  organization 
called  Student  Finances  and  Awards. 
This  includes  student  accounts 
receivable  and  collections,  approval 
and  collection  of  student  loans  and 
advances,  OS AP  awards  and  process- 
ing,  undergraduate  awards  ad- 
ministration and  student  financial 
advisory  services. 

■ Admissions  could  substantially 
reduce  the  work  associated  with 
processing  and  evaluating  the  exter- 
nal advanced  standing  applications. 

■ The  University  should  be  conscious  of 
the  cost  of  operating  a full  tri- 
semester system  with  three  admission 
and  registration  cycles. 

■ Senate  program  committee 
secretarial  functions  should  be  as- 
signed to  Records  secretarial  staff. 
Professional  staff  in  the  Registrar’s 
Office  are  currently  heavily  involved 
in  ongoing  Senate  committee  work. 

Implications 

Changes  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  will 
result  in  improved  service  to  students 
through  the  creation  of  a single  service 
counter  and  consolidation  of  student 
financial  services  into  one  unit.  The 
department’s  organizational  structure 
will  be  better  aligned  with  user  needs. 

Streamlining  the  organization’s  struc- 
ture and  work  processes  will  result  in 
cost  savings. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  simpler  room-booking 
procedures. 


Retail  Operations 


Background 

Retail  Operations  was  created  in  1 988, 
taking  over  several  existing  business 
operations  on  campus,  including  the 
bookstore.  Campus  Junction,  the  phar- 
macy and  post  office  and  Eastside 
Variety,  and  setting  up  two  new  opera- 
tions — the  Pro  Shop  in  the  twin-pad 
arena  and  the  OVC  Shop. 

Last  January,  Retail  Operations  also 
took  over  on-campus  stationery  sales 
and  distribution,  previously  handled 
mainly  through  a systems  contract  with 
Superior  Office  Supplies. 

Several  of  Retail  Operations’  business 
units  have  been  running  for  only  a brief 
time  and  could  not  be  fairly  evaluated 
based  on  a full  year’s  financial  records. 

Findings 

Many  customers  indicated  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  service  levels  provided  by 
Retail  Operations  and  commented  on 
the  layout  of  the  bookstore,  the  speed 
and  reliability  of  departmental 
stationery  sales,  computer  servicing  in 
Campus  Junction,  and  overcrowding 
and  layout  in  the  post  office,  Campus 
Junction  and  the  Pro  Shop. 

Some  of  the  business  units  within 
Retail  Operations  are  not  performing 
well  financially. 

The  absence  of  integrated  computer 
systems,  including  a retail  point-of-sale 
system,  has  led  to  a large  amount  of 
manual  duplication.  Accounting  con- 


trols and  management  reporting  are  in- 
adequate. The  management  structure 
adds  unnecessary  overhead  costs. 

Recommendations 

■ Retail  Operations  management 
should  be  integrated  into  the  manage- 
ment structure  of  Hospitality  Services 
and  adopt  that  unit’s  point-of-sale, 
business  and  control  systems. 

■ The  unit  management  structure  of 
Retail  Operations  should  be  reor- 
ganized. 

■ The  bookstore’s  mandate  should  be 
re-evaluated,  including  a clearer 
definition  of  its  role  in  trade  book 
sales. 

■ The  computer  servicing  function  in 
Campus  Junction  should  be  con- 
tracted out. 

■ The  on-campus  supply  of  stationery 
to  departments  should  be  re- 
evaluated, based  on  its  potential 
profitability  and  its  ability  to  serve  the 
University  relative  to  outside  sup- 
pliers. 

■ The  physical  layout  of  certain  busi- 
ness units  should  be  redesigned  to 
respond  more  effectively  to  customer 
traffic  patterns. 

Implications 

Retail  Operations  will  provide  better 
customer  service,  establish  tighter  con- 
trol over  costs,  avoid  or  reduce  business 
system  development  costs  and  realize 
greater  profits.  The  changes  will  result 
in  an  overall  net  budget  reduction. 


Additional  carry-over  recommendations  from  Phase  1 


Administrative 

Services 

Background 

As  part  of  Phase  1,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  Administrative  Services  be 
phased  out  as  a directorate,  with  new 
reporting  relationships  for  individual 
departments  to  be  finalized  in  Phase  2. 

Recommendations 

■ Mail  Services  will  report  to  the  direc- 
tor of  Financial  and  Administrative 
Services. 

■ Printing  Services  will  combine  with 
Graphics  and  Photographic  Services 
to  form  an  ancillary  operation  report- 
ing  to  the  director  of  External 
Relations. 

■ Retail  Operations  will  combine  with 
Hospitality  Services. 

■ The  director  of  Hospitality  Services 
should  take  responsibility  for  the 
liquor-licensing  function. 


Counselling 
and  Student 
Resource  Centre 

Background 

Phase  1 clarified  the  objectives  and 
services  of  this  area  and  the  needs  it 


should  address,  and  recommended 
greater  capability  to  respond  to  growing 
demand.  Other  reporting  relationships 
for  the  co-op  program  and  appropriate 
positioning  of  the  Connection  Desk 
were  to  be  looked  at  as  part  of  Phase  2. 

Recommendations 

■ Consideration  should  be  given  to  in- 
tegrating the  Connection  Desk  into  a 
new  central  information  desk  within 
the  University  Centre  as  a point  of 
entry  for  visitors  to  the  University. 

■ Recommendations  on  the  co-op  func- 
tion have  been  delayed  until  Phase  3, 
when  the  co-op  responsibilities  of 
faculty  and  staff  in  the  colleges  can  be 
examined. 


Physical  Resources 


Background 

Phase  1 of  the  review  recommended  a 
simplification  of  the  organizational 
structure  in  Physical  Resources.  Phase  2 
recommends  changes  to  departmental 
reporting  relationships. 

Recommendations 

■ Security  Services,  which  now  includes 
Parking  Administration,  will  con- 
tinue to  report  to  the  director  of  Physi- 
cal Resources. 

■ The  heads  of  Physical  Resources  and 
Human  Resources  will  meet  to  decide 
on  the  best  organizational  structure 


and  reporting  relationship  for  safety 
services. 

■ An  analysis  of  vehicle  use  across  cam- 
pus will  be  done  as  part  of  Phase  3. 


Residences 


Background 

Phase  1 recommended  a new  in- 
tegrated management  structure  for 
Residences,  along  with  a new  name  — 
Student  Housing  Services.  Opportunities 
to  reposition  Conferences  and  Central 
Reservations  were  to  be  examined  in 
Phase  2. 

Recommendations 

■ A task  force  will  be  formed  to  review 
the  mandate  and  reporting  relation- 
ship of  Conferences  by  late  fall. 

■ Central  Reservations  will  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  room  reservation 
systems  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Teaching 

Support 

Services 


Background 

Teaching  Support  Services’  staff  com- 
plement was  reduced  and  a full  price- 
charging system  put  in  place,  while 
retaining  the  services  of  teaching  advice, 
instructional  materials  expertise,  and 
classroom  design  and  equipment. 
Several  recommendations,  however, 
were  dependent  on  decisions  about 
other  units  reviewed  in  Phase  2. 


Recommendations 

■ Student  account  registration  for 
TCoSy,  VITAL  and  Cadrill  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Systems  Software 
group  in  Computing  Services. 
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Funding  opportunities 


CF  group  grants  available 

The  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foun- 
dation has  identified  the  field  of  host 
defences  against  lung  infection  as  the 
focus  for  a major  new  research  initia- 
tive. This  is  the  first  group  grant  of  its 
type  to  be  offered  by  the  foundation. 

Grant  applications  should  be 
strongly  oriented  toward  the  host 
defence  problem  specific  to  cystic 
fibrosis,  i.e.,  the  immunologic  and  cel- 
lular defences  in  CF  lung  infections. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  projects 
that  concentrate  on  immunological 
impairment  in  the  CF  lung  or  a 
relevant  model  system. 

The  research  group  will  consist  of  a 
director  and  other  members,  all  of 
whom  are  recognized,  productive 
scientists.  Investigators  holding  a staff 
appointment  in  a Canadian  univer- 
sity, research  institute  or  hospital  are 
eligible  to  apply. 

Letters  of  intent  must  be  received  by 
Aug.  1 . If  a letter  is  judged  suitable, 
the  investigator  will  be  advised  to 


prepare  a formal  grant  application 
due  Oct.  1.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation,  2221  Yonge  St.,  Suite 
601,  Toronto  M4S  2B4. 

Sugar  proposals  sought 

Research  proposals  are  being 
sought  by  the  Sugar  Association’s 
Sucrochemistry  Advisory  Council  for 
research  using  sucrose  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food-bulking  agents,  water- 
soluble  cellulose-sucrose  derivatives 
for  food  and  non-food  applications, 
polymers  for  rheological  control, 
water-absorbing  biodegradable 
polymers,  biodegradable  polymers 
for  packaging  and  non-caloric 
sucrose. 

Applications  are  due  July  31  and 
should  be  submitted  to  Charles  Baker, 
Vice-President,  Scientific  Affairs, 
The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1101 
1 5th  St.  NW,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC  20005-5076.  For  application  in- 
formation, call  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext.  6927.  □ 


Bigger  isn’ 

by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

When  it  comes  to  berries, 
choose  David  over  Goliath. 
That’s  the  advice  of  Prof.  Alan 
Sullivan,  Horticultural  Science,  who 
has  just  developed  O AC’s  most  recent 
strawberry  and  raspberry  cultivars. 
There’s  more  to  berries  than  size, 
Sullivan  says. 

“If  you’re  after  a great-tasting  berry, 
look  for  firm,  medium-size,  evenly- 
coloured  fruit.  Those  huge  golf-ball 
size  strawberries  we  get  from  Florida 
and  California  are  attractive,  but 
generally  they’re  too  firm  and  they 
lackflavor.” 

In  his  laboratory  and  field  work, 
Sullivan  is  creating  varieties  consis- 
tent with  the  tastes  of  Ontario  con- 
sumers. His  two  new  raspberry  cul- 
tivars, for  example,  are  flavorful, 
winter-hardy  and  high-yielding. 

Called  OAC  Regency  and  OAC 
Regal  (subject  to  approval  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food),  the  raspberries  also  have  a 
slightly  firmer  texture  than  traditional 
varieties. 

OAC  Regal  has  the  added  feature  of 
growing  particularly  well  in  cooler 
climates  like  Northern  Ontario. 

Sullivan  has  also  created  a new 
strawberry,  OAC  St.  Clair,  named  for 
the  river  that  runs  through  his 
hometown  ofSombra. 

This  new  cultivar  is  capable  of 
yielding  up  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
conventional  varieties  and  produces  a 
fire-engine  red  fruit  that  is  sweet  and 
above  average  in  size. 

“Higher  yields  mean  lower  prices,” 
says  Sullivan.  “Farmers  produce  more 
fruit  on  the  same  amount  of  land  with 
about  the  same  costs.  The  savings  get 
passed  along  to  consumers." 

Quality  is  the  top  priority  for 
Guelph’s  berry-breeding  program 
and  Ontario  berry  producers,  whose 


t better  for  berries 


Prof.  Alan  Sullivan  with  a selection  of  berries  grown  on  research  plots  at  the 
Cambridge  Research  Station. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


products  are  known  for  their  superior 
taste,  he  says.  Ontario  farmers  have  a 
reputation  for  attracting  and  main- 
taining quality-minded  customers. 

“New  cultivars  are  essential  if  we 


want  to  stay  competitive  in  the  local 
and  world  markets,"  says  Sullivan. 
“We  can’t  compete  with  the  prices  of 
a country  like  Mexico,  but  we  can  win 
on  quality."  □ 


Technology  of  the  month 


Four  receive 
USRPD  awards 


‘Ranger  Mate’  meets  needs  of  animal 


by  Angela  Bart  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research 

Animal  researchers  across 
North  America  are  finding 
their  jobs  more  efficient,  thanks  to 
the  invention  of  a scaled-down, 
computerized  feed  cart  by  tech- 


nicians at  the  Elora  dairy  unit. 

Chief  technician  Dave  Barney  and 
colleagues  Andy  Curtis  and  Roger 
Shantz  designed  the  cart  to  stream- 
line feed  data  recording.  Now  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Ranger  Mate,  the  unit  weighs  only 
about  half  as  much  as  traditional 


feed  carts  and  is  appreciably  more 
user-friendly. 

“Most  research  stations  have 
limited  aisle  space  in  which  to 
manoeuvre  a feed  cart,”  says  Barney. 
“Our  cart  is  compact  and  still  meets 
all  the  needs  of  animal  researchers." 

In  many  animal  studies,  re- 
searchers are  interested  in  measur- 
ing feed  intake.  This  means  record- 
ing  both  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  and  the  amount  left  over. 

Feed  carts  enable  researchers  to 
compile  this  data  by  weighing  feed 
and  recording  weights  on  an  accom- 
panying microprocessor  that  sets  up 
a unique  file  for  each  animal.  The 
information  is  later  transferred  to  a 
computer  for  analysis. 

But  first,  the  feed  must  get  to  the 
research  animals.  That’s  where  a 
feed  cart  comes  in.  At  research  sta- 
tions like  the  Elora  dairy  unit, 
animal  feed  is  normally  kept  in  a 
central  storage  area,  then  trans- 
ferred by  cart  to  the  respective 
animal  stalls. 

But  conventional  carts  — mostly 
based  on  large  chassis  designs  — left 
researchers  and  technicians  unable 
to  negotiate  crucial  parts  of  many 
research  facilities.  Because  the  carts 
couldn’t  always  get  close  to  the 
stalls,  food  transfer  was  difficult  and 
spillage  was  sometimes  a problem. 

But  Barney,  Curtis  and  Shantz  had 
a better  idea.  For  the  Ranger  Mate, 
they  created  a scaled-down  chassis 
and  equipped  it  with  a 1 2-cubic-foot 


researchers 

polyethylene  dump  body,  big 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  most 
assignments,  but  small  enough  to 
move  about  unencumbered. 

The  unit  is  just  over  a metre  wide 
and  weighs  a mere  193  pounds  — 
about  half  the  size  of  other  carts.  It 
has  a completely  manual  dumping 
capability,  can  accommodate  up  to 
400  pounds  of  feed  — consistent 
with  conventional  carts  — and  can 
be  loaded  from  the  front  and  sides. 

“We  tried  several  ideas  on  paper,” 
says  Shantz.  Then  we  took  our 
finished  plans  to  a local  welder. 
After  a few  tries,  he  put  the 
prototypetogether." 

The  cart  is  used  primarily  in  re- 
search on  dairy  cattle,  but  has  been 
successfully  applied  at  swine, 
poultry  and  goat  units. 

The  design  for  the  feed  cart  was 
purchased  by  American  Calan  Inc. 
of  Northwood,  New  Hampshire,  an 
international  purveyor  of  agricul- 
tural research  machinery.  Calan  has 
sold  carts  to  research  stations  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  swine  research  centre  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  in 
DuBois,  Idaho. 

“The  Ranger  Mate  is  unique  and 
well-equipped  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
animal  researchers  everywhere,” 
says  Calan  president  Douglas 
Briggs.  □ 


The  University  School  of  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development  has  named  four 
receipients  of  its  annual  international 
rural  development  research  awards  for 
graduate  students. 

USRPD  student  Seth  Appiah- 
Opukud  received  $9,500  for  an 
“Evaluation  of  Ghana’s  Rural  Roof- 
Loan  Scheme  and  Lessons  from  the 
Grameen  Bank  Model.” 

Mutsuyo  Kadohira,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine,  was  awarded 
$7,500  for  a project  entitled  “Methods 
for  Field  Sampling  and  Valid  Estima- 
tion of  Health  Parameters  in  Rural 
Areas  of  the  Tropics.” 

Ntombizakhe  Mpofu,  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
received  $6,360  to  study  “Breeding 
Strategies  for  the  Zimbabwe  Dairy  In- 
dustry.” Murielle  Rowan,  Department 
of  Rural  Extension  Studies,  was 
awarded  $6,720  for  her  project  “The 
Women  Who  Remain  Behind.” 

For  information  about  the  1992 
awards,  call  USRPD  director  David 
Douglas  at  Ext.  3154.  □ 

SSHRC  offers 
information  day 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Re- 
search, is  sponsoring  a Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council  in- 
formation day.  John  Baglow  of 
SSHRC  will  discuss  the  council’s  grant 
programs,  policy  and  review  process 
starting  at  9 a.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  Time  is  available  for  in- 
dividual appointments  in  the  after- 
noon. For  more  information,  call 
Jennifer  Garayt  at  Ext.  6927.  □ 


computerized  feed  cart. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 
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Stuart  Commission  seeks  comment  on  issues  paper 


The  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Canadian  University  Education  wants  feedback  on  its  just- 
released  issues  paper,  which  is  published  below. 

Established  in  1990  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  the  commission  aims  to  review  the  educational  function  of  Canada ’s  universities  and 
find  ways  for  universities  to  ensure  that  their  educational  programs  are  of  high  quality. 

The  commission  is  requesting  comments  on  the  paper  by  July  15.  Members  of  the  University 
community  who  wish  to  have  input  into  U ofG's  response  should  call  Derek  Jamieson,  director 
of  Institutional  Planning  and  Analysis,  at  Ext.  3456.  Comments  can  also  be  sent  directly  to 
commission  chair  Stuart  Smith  at  280  Albert  St.,  Suite  1000,  Ottawa  KIP  5G8.  The  final 
report  is  due  in  September. 

Seven  reports  were  prepared  as  background  information  for  the  commission,  including  one 
by  Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  on  “Attrition  in  Canadian  Universities.” 


Institutional  issues 

How  high  a place  does  the  quality  of  education 
enjoy  among  the  goals  and  priorities  of 
Canadian  universities,  and  does  this  differ  from 
university  to  university? 

All  universities  declare  themselves  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  high-quality  education.  Some  declare 
student  learning  as  their  highest  priority  and  say 
that  research  and  other  activities  must  con- 
tribute to  that. 

For  others,  education  is  defined  in  such  a way 
that  student  learning,  faculty  research  and  other 
activities  are  simply  assumed  to  be  part  of  the 
same  function.  Although  quality  teaching  and 
student  learning  are  not  synonymous,  it  is  still 
noteworthy  that,  at  many  universities,  research 
publications  are  far  more  important  than  teach- 
ing excellence  when  it  comes  to  promotion  and 
tenure  for  faculty  members. 

Apart  from  complaints  of  underfunding,  this 
matter  of“publications  versus  teaching”  was  the 
most  frequently  presented  issue  across  the 
country.  Although  there  is  indication  of  move- 
ment towards  a more  balanced  situation  at 
several  institutions,  the  commission  is  seeking  a 
mechanism  to  encourage  such  balance,  bearing 
in  mind  the  continued  existence  of  the  forces 
that  led  to  the  imbalance  in  the  first  place. 

Many  Canadians  want  to  know  how  our  sys- 
tem is  holding  up  in  comparison  with  other 
countries,  especially  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Canadian  system  differs 
from  that  in  the  United  States. 

The  commission’s  impression  is  that  depend- 
ence on  public  funding  means  that  differences 
in  quality  between  schools  in  Canada  are  small. 
Although  no  Canadian  university  is  likely  to 
accumulate  enough  excellent  departments  to 
rival  the  best-known  schools  in  the  States,  it 
seems  to  the  commission  that  all  Canadian 
universities  have  some  excellent  sections  and  all 
appear  to  offer  a quality  of  education  superior 
to  that  in  the  great  majority  of  American 
schools. 

In  addition,  Canada’s  university  system  is  fair- 
ly homogeneous,  unlike  in  the  United  States. 
Market  forces  lead  some  U.S.  schools  to  special- 
ize and  enter  certain  niches,  such  as  that  of  the 
liberal  arts  college.  In  Canada,  the  “market"  is 
irrelevant  and  public  policy  does  not  encourage 
great  diversity.  Some  universities  have  chosen 
to  remain  small  for  religious  or  other  historical 
reasons. 

In  general,  what  diversity  exists  in  Canada 
continues  because  of  historical  momentum  and 
consumer  satisfaction  rather  than  deliberate 
government  policy.  The  commission  sought  ad- 
vice regarding  policies  for  diversity,  but 
received  very  little. 

The  commission  found  no  objective  indicator 
by  which  valid  international  comparisons  of 
quality  can  be  made,  given  the  different  role 
played  by  universities  in  different  countries  and 
different  societies. 

Canadians  do  well  on  such  U.S.  tests  as  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test, 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  Medical 
College  Admission  Test,  but  the  possibility  of  a 
self-selection  factor  exists.  Perhaps,  for  ex- 
ample, only  confident  Canadians  take  the  test, 
whereas  a broader  range  of  Americans  do  so. 

Some  want  to  know  how  one  Canadian 
university  compares  with  another.  Again, 
despite  considerable  effort,  the  commission 
could  find  no  indicator  that  represented  a fair 
measure  for  comparative  purposes,  given  the 
diversity  of  programs. 

The  one  thing  that  everyone  agrees  on  is  that 
university  graduates  should  be  capable  of  excel- 
lent self-expression.  It  may  therefore  be  possible 
within  Canada  to  devise  a test  for  all  university 
entrants  and  graduates  in  this  regard. 

What  barriers  to  impro  ring  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion exist  within  the  university? 

Large  classes  — particularly  in  the  early  un- 
dergraduate years  and  especially,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, in  arts  and  science  — and  inadequate 
physical  plant  and  laboratory  space  and  equip- 
ment were  mentioned  repeatedly. 

The  lack  of  intimate  contact  between  early 
undergraduate  students  and  tenured  faculty  was 
noted  more  often  in  some  of  the  larger  univer- 
sities, where  many  teaching  tasks  are  now  done 
by  leaching  assistants,  many  of  whom  are 
graduate  students  with  no  teacher  training. 

A barrier  of  sorts  is  created  by  students  be- 
cause many  work  part  time  and  seem  unin- 
volved in  campus  life,  thereby  missing  out  on 


many  important  aspects  of  university  education. 
What  institutional  practices  should  universities 
adopt  to  improve  students’  educational  ex- 
perience? 

Most  of  what  was  said  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching,  which  is  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  in  the  section  on  “Teaching-Related  Is- 
sues” 

Many  suggestions  centred  on  student  services 
such  as  counselling  and  on  creating  “cohort” 
experiences  so  that  students  would  be  less  iso- 
lated, particularly  in  their  first  two  years.  Sug- 
gestions were  also  received  concerning  innova- 
tive, small-group  learning  designs  that  enhance 
student  participation  and  increase  basic  learn- 
ing skills. 

To  what  extent  are  programs  and  courses 
evaluated  by  universities?  Are  the  results  used  in 
decisions  concerning  resource  allocation? 

Most  universities  report  internal  procedures 
for  course  evaluations.  In  general,  except  where 
courses  are  eliminated,  these  evaluations  are 
intended  to  lead  to  improved  practice  rather 
than  reallocation  of  resources. 

What  examples  exist  at  Canadian  universities  of 
specific  efforts  to  improve  educational  quality? 
Are  there  some  innovative  undergraduate 
programs?  What  has  been  the  recent  experience 
with  instructional  technology? 

The  main  Canadian  achievement  is  in  co-op 
education,  combining  academic  and  work 
terms.  Everywhere  it  has  been  installed,  it  has 
been  a complete  success.  Extra  costs  associated 
with  the  system  are  not  always  met  by  govern- 
ment, thus  creating  a disincentive  to  expansion. 

Apart  from  co-op,  it  is  the  commission’s  im- 
pression that  innovation,  either  in  the  form  of 
technology  or  in  the  use  of  novel  teaching 
methods,  is  disappointingly  uncommon.  The 
most  innovative  program  delivery  seems  to  be 
occurring  in  programs  of  continuing  and  dis- 
tance education.  Ironically,  although  those 
programs  are  the  most  market-sensitive,  they 
also  seem  to  be  the  most  marginalized  at  most 
universities. 

Many  Canadian  universities  have  taken  steps 
to  improve  undergraduate  teaching,  and  there 
are  many  innovative  undergraduate  programs 
across  the  country.  Most  universities  have 
adopted  measures  to  review  the  quality  of  their 
programs  and  have  made  some  attempt  — often 
relatively  minor  — to  improve  the  level  of 
teaching. 

What  has  been  the  effect,  if  any,  of  continued 
financial  restraint  on  the  quality  and  adap- 
tability of  university  education?  By  what 
mechanism  has  any  such  effect  been  produced? 
Are  there  any  possible  funding  options  that 
would  result  in  improvement  in  educational 
quality? 

It  is  clear  to  the  commission  that  Canadian 
universities  are  underfunded  compared  with 
U.S.  schools.  A study  by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  shows  that,  on  a per-student  basis, 
even  state  universities  in  the  United  States  are 
considerably  better  funded  by  government  than 
Canadian  universities,  and  that  is  apart  from 
tuition  fees,  which  are  usually  higher  than  in 
Canada. 

According  to  our  witnesses,  the  effect  of  finan- 
cial restraint  is  more  obvious  with  respect  to  the 
physical  plant  and  equipment  than  with  respect 
to  a poor-quality  educational  product.  Lack  of 
money  has  certainly  prevented  new  programs 
from  being  introduced  and  is  often  cited  as  the 
main  reason  for  large  classes  and  use  of  part- 
time  faculty. 

As  to  funding  options,  the  commission 
received  no  systemic  suggestions  apart  from 
requests  for  higher  levels  and  for  full  funding  of 
the  indirect  costs  of  research. 

The  proposed  changes  to  Canada’s  Copyright 
Act,  preventing  copying  of  documents  for  study 
purposes  by  libraries  and  others,  were  noted 


repeatedly  and  convincingly  as  threatening 
even  more  financial  difficulty  for  our  univer- 
sities. 

Apart  from  additional  government  allotments, 
increases  in  tuition  fees  were  recommended  by 
some.  According  to  several  witnesses,  such  in- 
creases could  be  related  to  a better  system  of 
loans  and  repayments. 

A research  project  was  undertaken  for  the 
commission  to  obtain  in  confidence  and  not  for 
attribution  the  views  of  21  senior  provincial 
government  officials  across  Canada,  each  of 
whom  now  deals  or  has  dealt  with  the  funding 
of  universities. 

More  in  a tone  of  regret  than  in  anger,  there 
was  overwhelming  criticism  of  universities  with 
respect  to  what  is  perceived  as  a resistance  to 
change  and  an  unwillingness  to  keep  up  with 
society’s  educational  demands,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  undergraduate  teaching. 

It  was  clearly  implied,  though  far  from  guaran- 
teed, that  some  system  of  accountability, 
through  which  both  results  and  responsiveness 
could  be  demonstrated,  would  lead  to  the  flow 
of  additional  funds. 

To  what  extent  does  high-quality  university 
education  require  an  international  dimension? 
How  important  are  international  activities,  in- 
cluding the  presence  of  foreign  students,  to  the 
educational  experience  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities? 

Canadian  universities  take  pride  in  the 
presence  of  international  students,  and  many 
universities  are  engaged  in  a variety  of  col- 
laborative international  activities.  Inter- 
nationalization is  seen  as  an  important  element 
in  the  future  of  universities,  but  it  is  not  generally 
reported  as  a high-priority  item  in  the  present 
circumstances. 

Several  presentations  noted  the  difficulties 
facing  foreign  students  in  Canada.  Views  were 
also  noted  with  respect  to  the  important  role 
played  by  foreign  graduate  students  in  the  scien- 
ces, where  they  constitute  a significant  propor- 
tion of  enrolment. 

What  evidence  exists  regarding  anticipated 
changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  the  possible  impact  of  these  changes  on 
university  education?  If  measures  need  to  be 
taken  to  deal  with  this  matter,  what  are  they  and 
what  factors  affect  the  capability  of  universities 
to  take  such  measures? 

Several  universities  reported  the  aging  of  their 
faculty  and  the  need  for  “new  blood.”  Few 
specific  measures  were  suggested  for  achieving 
this,  although  some  universities  had  a deliberate 
policy  and  a pool  of  funds  for  accomplishing 
faculty  renewal. 

Many  expected  there  would  be  a shortage  of 
faculty  in  five  to  10  years.  This  is  based  on 
several  U.S.  studies  and  may  well  be  accurate, 
but  in  the  commission’s  view,  the  statistics  for 
Canada  are  suggestive  but  inconclusive. 

Many  witnesses  commented  on  the  inor- 
dinately long  time  it  takes  to  obtain  a PhD  (an 
average  of  nine  years  in  the  humanities  post-BA . 
for  example)  and  the  high  attrition  rate  in  those 
programs.  Remarkably  few  saw  a connection 
between  this  and  the  impending  faculty 
“shortages."  Americansseethisrelationship,  and 
the  Mellon  Foundation  has  just  launched  a pro- 
gram to  deal  with  it. 

Issues  related 
to  participation 

Are  various  groups  in  society  underenrolled  in 
Canadian  universities  or  in  certain  university 
programs?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  any  bar- 
riers and  how  can  they  he  removed? 

The  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  are 
clearly  underrepresented.  Although  many  wit- 


nesses argued  that  tuition  fees  represent  an  im- 
portant barrier,  there  was  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  these  groups  are  deterred  at  a much 
earlier  stage  during  their  education.  The  com- 
mission has  the  impression  that  outreach 
programs  are  needed  to  work  with  promising 
students  and  their  families  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  systems. 

Many  students  from  disadvantaged  families 
cannot  tolerate  debt  burdens  as  high  as  those 
commonly  found  among  students  at  university. 
The  commission  sees  a need  for  a better  system 
of  student  loans,  preferably  with  easy  and  auto- 
matic repayments  starting  only  after  the  student 
has  graduated  and  achieved  a reasonably  high 
income  status. 

Women  are  still  underrepresented  in  certain 
fields  such  as  engineering  and  in  graduate 
studies  generally.  There  is  also  a marked  under- 
representation of  women  in  senior  administra- 
tive positions  in  Canada’s  universities.  Several 
briefs  emphasized  the  presence  of  a male- 
dominated  tradition  at  the  university. 

Disabled  persons  are  also  underrepresented  in 
university  enrolment.  Some  serious  physical,  or- 
ganizational and  attitudinal  barriers  exist. 
Progress  is  occurring  and  there  are  a few  excel- 
lent transitional  programs,  but  the  commission 
has  been  told  that  they  often  suffer  from  a lack 
of  assured  funding. 

Native  people  are  severely  underrepresented 
in  postsecondary  education,  especially  at 
universities.  Barriers  are  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, geographical  and  educational.  The  com- 
mission noted  several  admirable  approaches 
that  are  now  being  tried,  including  transitional 
years,  outreach  programs,  special  support  struc- 
tures and  one  Indian  college  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  situation  is  slowly  improving,  but  no  one 
method  stands  out  as  the  universal  answer.  It 
seems  clear  that  a variety  of  methods  deserve 
support,  including  co-operative  efforts  between 
universities  and  schools.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated  Col- 
lege, federal-provincial  disagreement  is  a prob- 
lem and  needs  to  be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

French-language  universities  outside  Quebec 
play  an  important  but  difficult  role  in  Canada. 
Several  briefs  noted  the  importance  of  sufficient 
and  continued  support. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  expansion  of  en- 
rolment in  the  past  few  decades  has  meant,  on 
average,  a lower  level  of  learning  ability  among 
the  students? 

No  such  evidence  was  reported. 

Are  universities  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for 
part-time  and  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities? 

Part-time  students  are  a significant  and  grow- 
ing proportion  of  the  student  body  at  most 
universities  and  a majority  at  some,  y$t,  accord- 
ing to  many  briefs,  services  for  them  are  often 
insufficient.  They  are  more  often  taught  by  part- 
time  faculty,  are  offered  a restricted  selection  of 
courses  and,  if  they  study  in  the  evening,  are 
likely  to  find  many  facilities  closed. 

Almost  every  witness  emphasized  that  we  are 
in  an  era  of  “lifetime  learning”  and  in  a competi- 
tive economy  where  individuals  and  companies 
want  and  need  services  of  continuing  education. 

The  commission  learned  of  many  excellent 
initiatives  at  Canadian  universities,  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  continuing  education  programs, 
particularly  those  that  do  not  lead  to  a degree, 
are  treated  as  marginalized  activities.  As  a 
result,  current  demands  are  not  always  met,  and 
the  commission  has  the  impression  that  univer- 
sities are  doing  remarkably  little  to  stimulate 
and  satisfy  the  enormous  potential  demand  that 
exists  in  Canadian  society. 

Similarly,  although  Canadian  efforts  in  dis- 
tance education  are  described  as  very  success- 
ful, this  field  receives  surprisingly  little  attention 
on  campus.  Especially  in  view  of  Canada’s 
geography,  witnesses  believed  that  distance 
education  should  receive  a higher  priority,  pos- 
sibly by  creation  of  a co-operative  production 
group  uniting  the  providers  of  distance  educa- 
tion across  the  country. 

Is  the  student  attrition  rate  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities too  high?  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  it? 

Canada's  attrition  rate  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine accurately,  given  the  statistics  available. 
The  lack  of  follow-up  information  on  students 
who  do  not  return  to  a given  university  would 
appear  to  reflect  the  lack  of  importance  ac- 
corded to  the  issue. 

Whatever  facts  are  known,  however,  make  it 
clear  to  the  commission  that  the  attrition  rate  is 
far  too  high,  especially  in  the  first  year  of  univer- 
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sity.  Even  where  classes  are  large,  programs  that 
give  individual  attention  to  students,  involve 
them  in  groups  with  a degree  of  constancy  and 
help  them  develop  better  communication  skills 
and  study  habits  have  a proven  beneficial  effect 
on  attrition. 

Issues  related 
to  teaching 

Among  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a good 
university  education,  how  important  is  the 
quality  of  teaching? 

All  presentations  agreed  that  the  quality  of 
teaching,  although  not  the  sole  determinant  of  a 
good  education,  was  a matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  was  said  that  teaching  should  not  be 
identified  simply  with  lecturing,  but  should  in- 
clude all  methods  by  which  the  learner  is  guided 
to  acquire  information  and  skills. 

With  so  many  students  on  campus  on  a part- 
time  basis,  and  with  many  so-called  “full-time” 
students  working  many  hours  at  various  outside 
jobs,  some  of  the  ‘toon-teaching”  aspects  of 
education  may  be  absent  for  a large  portion  of 
the  student  body. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  commission 
believes  that  teaching  skills  have  become  even 
more  important  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 
Are  there  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  prestige  accorded  to  teaching  and  to 
successful  teachers  at  our  universities? 

This  was  possibly  the  most  controversial  issue 
among  the  presentations.  Everyone  agreed  that 
awards  can  be  — and  often  are  — presented  to 
good  teachers.  The  problem  is  that  many  of  the 
winners  of  these  awards  have  been  refused 
tenure  and  promotion. 

The  commission  perceives  a deep  cynicism 
among  faculty  concerning  the  real  importance 
accorded  to  teaching.  As  to  a remedy,  a large 
number  of  briefs  simply  stated  that  universities 
should  redress  the  imbalance  and  deal  more 
even-handedly  with  teaching  and  research  in 
matters  of  promotion  and  tenure. 

Several  universities  declared  that  such  move- 
ment was  under  way.  The  commission  is  inter- 
ested in  finding  a mechanism  to  allow  univer- 
sities and  others  to  monitor  progress  in  this 
matter. 

The  commission  observed  that  although  all 
universities  set  a high  value  on  “scholarship”  as 
a criterion  for  promotion,  in  reality,  some  ac- 
cepted only  research  publication  as  evidence  of 
such  scholarship.  In  others,  particularly  smaller 
undergraduate  universities,  scholarship  seems 
generally  to  be  more  broadly  defined. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  arts  and  science, 
the  commission  noted  that  some  professional 
faculties  were  criticized  for  demanding  too  little 
in  the  way  of  published  research  in  their  promo- 
tion decisions. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  a 
low  level  of  both  teaching  quality  and  scholar- 
ship had  any  effect  on  the  continued  employ- 
ment and  the  salary  of  professors  once  they  had 
achieved  tenure.  Few  briefs  touched  on  the  mat- 
ter of  tenure,  and  most  believed  that  tenure  did 
not  prevent  dismissal  of  incompetent  professors. 
Few  dismissals  occur,  however,  and  the  com- 
mission finds  this  a difficult  matter  to  prove  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Is  there  a tendency  for  experienced  professors 
to  be  released  from  the  duties  of  teaching  under- 
graduates and  for  those  duties  to  be  taken  over 
by  less  experienced  persons?  If  so,  is  this 
detrimental  to  the  quality  of  education  received? 

Average  classroom  teaching  “loads"  of  6 1/2 
to  seven  hours  a week  (including  graduate 
teaching)  are  common  at  universities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Some  witnesses  found 
these“loads”  unreasonably  low. 

The  American  practice  of  attracting  profes- 
sors at  a senior  level  by  promising  them  freedom 
from  teaching  duties  is  present  in  Canada,  but 
appears  to  be  less  prevalent. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  arts  and  science,  par- 
ticularly in  so-called  “service”  courses  such  as 
mathematics  and  English,  there  is  a reported 
tendency  at  Canadian  universities  for  some  of 
the  teaching  and  most  of  the  tutorials  to  be 
handled  by  teaching  assistants.  This  tendency  is 
more  prevalent  — but  not  universal  — at  large 
universities  that  offer  many  graduate  programs. 

Whether  these  practices  are  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  education  is  difficult  to  prove.  The 
commission  tends  to  the  view  that  better  paid, 
more  experienced  professors  have  more  to  offer 
first-  and  second-year  arts  and  science  students 
than  can  generally  be  offered  by  graduate  stu- 
dents and  part-time  lecturers. 

The  commission  is  considering  whether  there 


should  be  regular  publication  of  the  extent  to 
which  tenured  professors  teach  undergraduates 
at  each  university. 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
teaching  methods  of  university  faculty  mem- 
bers? 

Many  successful  programs  are  already  in  place 
and  several  more  are  being  adopted  to  help 
develop  the  teaching  skills  of  university  faculty. 
Although,  in  the  commission’s  view,  these  are 
generally  understaffed  and  underused,  instruc- 
tional development  offices,  obligatory  and 
voluntary  teaching  seminars,  mentoring  ar- 
rangements, team  teaching  and  other  encourag- 
ing measures  are  often  in  place  or  are  being 
planned. 

It  was  repeatedly  suggested  that  all  teaching 
assistants  and  PhD  candidates  be  given  some 
training  in  teaching  and  some  supervised  oppor- 
tunities to  practise  their  skills  in  this  regard. 

For  professional  faculties,  there  are  accredita- 
tion bodies  that  help  maintain  the  quality  of 
learning  experience.  This  is  not  the  case  for  arts 
and  science  undergraduates,  but  the  possibility 
of  an  analogous  quality-control  body  was 
raised. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  that  faculty 
members  spend  too  much  time  on  administra- 
tive duties.  This  was  not  a primary  area  of  inter- 
est for  the  commission,  but  it  may  have 
relevance  to  the  quality  of  teaching  and  research 
at  universities. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  study  on  governance,  now  under  way, 
may  have  findings  pertinent  to  this  matter. 


to  get  a better  job.  Similarly,  the  majority  of 
government  officials  who  fund  universities 
believe  an  improved  employment  situation  to  be 
an  appropriate  expected  outcome.  Most  faculty, 
on  the  other  hand,  value  personal  intellectual 
development  as  the  only  authentic  reason  for 
university  attendance,  apart  from  professional 
schools. 

By  what  means  can  universities  obtain  timely 
indication  of  shortages  of  graduates  in  par- 
ticular fields  of  study?  What  factors  affect 
responsiveness  to  such  detected  shortages? 

Several  presentations  made  it  clear  that 
universities  have  no  faith  in  employment  projec- 
tions. They  have  learned  to  wait  until  the 
demand  is  obvious  and  definite,  at  which  time 
they  believe  they  have  shown  the  ability  to 
respond  with  reasonable  speed. 

Less  popular  departments  often  cannot  simply 
be  closed  down  to  make  room  for  those  that  are 
more  popular  at  a given  time.  Admittedly,  this 
delays  the  rate  at  which  new  departments  can 
expand,  given  limited  funds. 

The  commission  heard  that  new  programs  are 
difficult  to  establish  in  an  atmosphere  of  finan- 
cial restraint,  even  when  an  obvious  need  exists. 
Provincial  jurisdiction  can  complicate  those 
situations  where  there  is  a need  for  only  one  or 
two  sites  for  a particular  program  in  Canada. 
The  “host”  province  may  need  to  be  compen- 
sated for  undertaking  an  expense  that  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

To  what  extent  are  undergraduates  being  forced 
to  specialize  at  the  expense  of  a broad  education- 
al exposure? 


tunity  for  students  to  learn  to  make  oral  presen- 
tations. In  many  university  courses,  however, 
such  groups  either  do  not  exist  or  are  not  used 
in  this  way. 

Co-ordination 
and  co-operation 

Assuming  each  university  had  a clearly  defined 
mission,  collected  data  regarding  the  success  of 
its  efforts  and  demonstrated  sufficient  flexibility 
to  act  on  any  feedback  received,  would  this 
guarantee  a higher  education  system  without 
gaps  or  inequities?  If,  in  addition,  some  co-or- 
dination is  required,  should  that  be  a role  for 
government  or  should  it  be  delegated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  a supra-university  body  in  each 
province? 

The  commission  perceives  a general,  if  reluc- 
tant, acceptance  that  co-ordination  is  required 
to  deal  with  thorny  issues  such  as  enrolment 
limits,  the  creation  of  new  programs  and  pro- 
gram rationalization.  This  is  especially  true,  of 
course,  in  provinces  that  have  many  universities. 

Co-ordination  is  best  done  by  a supra-univer- 
sity group  rather  than  by  government  itself,  ac- 
cording to  most  submissions.  There  is  near  una- 
nimity that  government  bureaucracy  should 
stay  away  from  any  attempts  at  micro-manage- 
ment of  individual  universities. 

What  potential  exists  for  co-operative  educa- 
tional programs  arranged  jointly  by  universities 
and  community  colleges? 


“Society  needs  people  with  a combination 
of  particular  employable  skills  on  one  hand 
and  broad  education  on  the  other.  ” 


How  can  the  quality  of  teaching  be  evaluated?  As 
to  student  ratings  of  the  teaching  they  receive, 
how  should  these  ratings  be  conducted  and  what 
importance  should  be  accorded  to  them? 

The  commission  has  concluded  that  student 
ratings  are  extremely  important;  they  should  be 
universal,  conducted  seriously  and  taken 
seriously.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  not 
constitute  the  only  method  of  evaluating  teach- 
ing. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  teaching 
quality  can  and  should  be  measured  regularly, 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,  but  also  for 
purposes  of  remediation,  promotion  and,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  dismissal.  There  is  dispute  over 
whether  student  ratings,  no  matter  how  careful- 
ly done,  should  be  published  on  campus. 

Issues  of  relevance 
and  curriculum 

How  can  the  continuing  relevance  of  university 
education  to  the  needs  of  Canadian  society  and 
the  Canadian  economy  best  be  ensured?  Should 
graduates  and  their  employers  be  surveyed 
regularly  (say  four  years  after  graduation)  and, 
if  so,  how  can  this  best  be  accomplished? 

The  commission  found  ambivalence  within 
universities  on  the  subject  of  relevance.  Some 
treated  it  with  suspicion  and  saw  a threat  that 
universities  might  be  viewed  as  strictly 
utilitarian,  relating  to  short-term  goals  of 
society.  Others  accepted  relevance  as  a 
reasonable  objective,  but  some  of  those  assumed 
it  to  be  adequately  reflected  in  continued  student 
demand. 

Several  universities  try  to  survey  their 
graduates  to  leam,  among  other  things,  their 
employment  situation  and  their  degree  of  satis- 
faction with  their  university  experience.  Few,  if 
any,  universities  contacted  the  employers  of 
randomly  selected  graduates.  There  was  some 
resistance  to  that  idea  if  it  implied  the  attach- 
ment of  excessive  importance  to  employment 
outcome. 

In  general,  however,  the  idea  of  graduate  and 
employer  surveys  was  found  acceptable 
provided  there  were  funds  available  to  carry  out 
such  surveys  and  provided  appropriate  cost- 
benefit  ratios  could  be  demonstrated. 

Surveys  have  indicated  an  important  split  on 
the  subject  of  employment,  suggesting  that  the 
majority  of  students  who  attend  university 
believe  that  an  important  reason  for  doing  so  is 


Information  overload  and  the  need  to  make 
curricular  choices  is  a matter  of  concern 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  professional  schools, 
such  as  engineering  and  health  disciplines,  are 
by  definition  specialized,  but  they  want  broadly 
educated  practitioners.  At  the  extreme  of  non- 
specialization, the  commission  was  told  of  the 
tendency  for  some  arts  undergraduates  to  pick 
such  a wide  variety  of  individual  courses  that 
their  programs  lack  cohesion. 

To  provide  cohesion  without  necessarily 
specializing  in  narrowly  defined  disciplines, 
some  universities  have  adopted  a unified  but 
interdisciplinary  approach.  The  commission 
learned  of  many  attempts  to  improve  cur- 
riculum design  and  is  convinced  that  there  is  no 
single  correct  response  to  this  challenge. 

Are  there  certain  skills  that  all  university 
graduates  should  possess  (i.e.,  oral  and  written 
self-expression)?  If  so,  how  should  these  skills  be 
taught  and  their  acquisition  evaluated? 

The  commission  reviewed  all  existing  tests 
used  in  the  United  States  and  concluded  that  not 
one  of  them  would  qualify  as  a valid  instrument 
to  be  used  universally  on  every  Canadian 
graduate.  Programs  of  study  are  too  diverse  for 
such  uniform  measures. 

The  only  area  of  universal  agreement  in  briefs 
to  the  commission  seems  to  be  that  all  graduates 
should  possess  skills  in  oral  and  written  self- 
expression.  Only  a small  minority  of  schools, 
however,  actually  test  for  this  on  entry  and  even 
fewer  provide  a carefully  organized  program  to 
teach  such  skills. 

Similarly,  it  is  relatively  rare  to  have  such  skills 
evaluated  on  exit,  either  as  a requirement  for 
graduation  or  as  an  indicator  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  university  program. 

Although  everyone  agreed  that  oral  skills  were 
extremely  important,  it  was  felt  that  written 
skills  were  easier  to  teach  and  evaluate.  The 
commission  is  assessing  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  a standardized  lest  of  writing  ability  on  entry 
and  exit,  not  to  count  on  the  student’s  record,  but 
as  an  indicator  of  the  school's  performance  in 
this  regard. 

Apart  from  some  specific  small-group  courses 
given  at  some  schools  to  improve  writing 
abilities,  most  universities  are  content  to  assign 
essays  and  set  essay-type  examinations  as  a way 
of  improving  and  testing  for  writing  skills.  Even 
then,  it  frequently  turns  out  that  multiple-choice 
exams  have  taken  the  place  of  such  essays,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  introductory  courses  and 
more  frequently  at  large  universities. 

Tutorial  groups  sometimes  provide  the  oppor- 


Given  the  variety  of  postsecondary  education 
systems  across  Canada,  the  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion varies  drastically  between  provinces. 

Many  briefs  recognized  that  society  needs 
people  with  a combination  of  particular 
employable  skills  on  the  one  hand  and  broad 
education  on  the  other.  There  was  also  a 
repeated  request  for  a mechanism  whereby 
courses  given  at  community  colleges  would 
achieve  appropriate  recognition  at  universities. 

Both  these  needs  are  particularly  acute  in 
provinces  where  the  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges  are  administratively  and 
philosophically  distant  from  one  another.  Even 
in  such  provinces,  however,  there  are  some  suc- 
cessful examples  of  co-operative  programs. 

Credit  transfer  between  universities  and  inter- 
provincial  acceptance  of  credentials  are  both 
serious  problems  for  Canadians,  according  to 
testimony  at  the  commission. 

What  is  the  impact  of  universities  on  the  teach- 
ing quality  and  the  educational  practices  of 
secondary  schools  and  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove co-ordination  between  those  levels  of 
education? 

Several  groups,  whose  main  interest  was 
primary  and  secondary  education,  reflected  on 
the  role  of  universities,  but  mainly  with  respect 
to  teacher  training.  Groups  who  would  like  to 
see  changes  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  appealed  to  the 
commission  to  influence  the  training  of  teachers 
to  ensure  acceptance  of  their  intended  improve- 
ment. 

Only  a few  briefs  noted  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  universities  by  virtue  of  entrance  standards 
and  as  a result  of  the  way  subjects  are  defined 
into  various  disciplines.  Such  disciplinary  orien- 
tation was  said  to  skew  the  secondary  school 
programs  in  a way  that  was  inappropriate,  espe- 
cially for  those  not  proceeding  to  university. 

On  the  positive  side,  a number  of  successful 
joint  projects  between  school  boards  and 
universities  were  reported. 

The  commission  received  the  impression  that 
low  prestige  was  generally  accorded  to  faculties 
of  education  at  our  universities.  Even  as  sources 
of  information  concerning  pedagogy  for  the 
university  itself,  such  faculties  were  approached 
infrequently.  There  was  also  concern  that  the 
university's  apparent  lack  of  serious  respect  for 
pedagogy  spilled  over  into  the  schools  and  con- 
tributed to  a low  status  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Although  not  asked  as  a specific  question,  it 
seems  clear  from  testimony  and  reports  that 
research  into  education  generally  and  into 
higher  education  in  particular  is  not  highly 
regarded  on  university  campuses  in  Canada. 

What  is  the  significance  to  universities  of  the 
existence  of  higher  education  opportunities  of- 
fered by  private  bodies  such  as  corporations? 

Witnesses  either  ignored  such  private  bodies 
or  thought  them  to  be  unimportant.  □ 
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Calendar 


June  27  to  July  17 


Thursday,  June  27 

Film  series  - The  Buea-Guelph 
Project,  International  Education  Ser- 
vices and  the  departments  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  are  presenting 
“Women:  Another  Image,”  a series  of 
films  on  women  in  development 
produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
and  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  Today’s 
screening  is“ChildrenofDesired  Sex," 
a study  of  Indian  women  and  the  role 
of  government  in  sex  selection,  and 
“Journey  on  the  Bamako  — Dakar,”  a 
look  at  a development  worker  or- 
ganizing peers.  The  screenings  begin 
at  noon  in  MacLachlan  101. 

Friday,  June  28 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Laura  Graham  will 
speak  on  “Behavior  and  Fecal  Steroid 
Correlates  During  Estrus  in  Big  Cats" 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642. 

Our  people 

An  open  house  will  be  held  June  27  for 
Ted  Carter,  manager  of  Photographic 
Services,  who  is  leaving  U of  G after 
22  years.  It  runs  from  2:30  to  4:30 
p.m.  in  Room  21 1,  Blackwood  Hall. 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  and  Barbara  Kirby  of 
the  Sulawesi  Regional  Development 
Project  presented  a paper  they  wrote 
with  Shirly  Wunas  of  Indonesia  at  the 
Learned  Societies  meeting  in 
Kingston  earlier  this  month.  Entitled 
“Measuring  Change  in  Rural  Welfare: 
A Sulawesi  Case  Study,”  the  paper 
was  presented  to  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Internation- 
al Development. 

Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  presented  two  papers 
at  the  Learned  Societies  — one  on 


Sunday, June  30 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 37-kilometre  novice  swim 
ride  to  Cambridge.  Meet  at  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - A Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Tuesday,  July  2 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - H.W. 
Denker  of  the  Institut  Fur  Anatomie 
at  Essen  University  will  speak  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1 642.  The  topic  is  “Embryo  Implan- 
tation: In  Vitro  Approaches  to  Study 
Adhesion  and  Invasion  Processes.” 

Wednesday,  July  3 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - Lesley 
Morrison  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  discus- 
ses “Bioactivation  of  Food  Pyrolysis 
Products  to  Direct- Acting  Mutagens” 
at  noon  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Cycling  Club  - A 29-km  novice  swim 
ride  to  Rockwood  begins  at  5 p.m.  at 
the  UC  south  doors. 


“Skill  Competence  Development 
During  the  Transition  from  Univer- 
sity to  Work”  to  the  Canadian  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology  Association 
and  one  on  “The  Role  of  Employer- 
Sponsored  Training  in  the  Skill 
Development  Process  of  University 
Graduates”  to  the  Canadian  Society 


The  final  examination  of  John 
Campbell,  Population  Medicine,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  veterinary 
science  degree, isJune28  at  1 p.m.The 
seminar  presentation  is  in  Room  1642, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  followed  by  the 
defence  in  Room  2511,  Population 
Medicine. 


Thursday,  July  4 

Film  Series  - The  “Women:  Another 
Image”  series  continues  with  “Speak- 
ing of  Nairobi,"  an  examination  of  the 
1986  UN  Decade  for  Women  con- 
ference in  Kenya.  It  begins  at  noon  in 
MacLachlan  101. 

Friday,  July  5 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 
from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  in  UC  533. 

Sunday,  July  7 

Cycling  Club  - A 70-kilometre  swim 
ride  to  Belwood  Lake  leaves  from  the 
UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off- 
road ride  of  35  to  55  km  leaves  from 
Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell  Street  at 
10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  inUC  103. 

Wednesday,  July  10 

Concert  - The  U of  G Summer 
Chorale,  conducted  by  Sandor  Szabo 
and  featuring  Mozart’s  *Mass  in  F 
Major,”  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Chal- 
mers United  Church.  Tickets  are  $6 


for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education. 
Evers  also  spoke  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporate-Higher  Educa- 
tion Forum  in  Halifax  in  May,  where 
he  gave  a report  on  Phase  2 of  his 
project  “Making  the  Match  Between 
University  Graduates  and  Corporate 
Employers  in  Canada.”  □ 


The  thesis  is  “An  Epidemiologic 
Study  of  Maedi-Visna  in  Ontario 
Sheep  Flocks.”  Campbell’s  advisers 
are  Profs  .Paula  Menzies  and  David 
Waltner-Toews. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


Graduate  news 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth. 

Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  our  design  and 
free  consultation  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-0884. 


Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


ess  pan-abode  dealer 
Es  cedar  is  for  life 


and  are  available  from  members  of 
the  choir  or  at  the  door. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  guest 
speaker  is  Jessie  Levine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  who  will  dis- 
cuss “Factors  Influencing  Mutational 
Spectra  at  the  hisD3052  Allele  in  Sal- 
monelb  Typhimurium."  The  talk 
begins  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  319. 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice  ride 
to  Puslinch  Lake  leaves  at  5 p.m  from 
the  UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  July  11 

Community  Barbecue  - The  Central 
Student  Association’s  annual  party 
starts  in  Branion  Plaza  with  children’s 
activities  at  4:30  p.m.,  a barbecue  din- 
ner from  5 to  7 p.m.,  the  presentation 
of  the  community  service  award  and 
musical  entertainment.  Tickets  are 
available  in  the  UC  courtyard. 

Friday,  July  12 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  a sharing 
experience  of  worship  and  discussion 


from  a female  perspective,  begins  at 
noon  inUC  533. 

Sunday,  July  14 

Cycling  Club  - This  week’s  destina- 
tion is  the  riders’  choice.  It  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  1 0 a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55  km 
leaves  from  Bicycles  etc.  on  Mac- 
Donell Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  200. 

Tuesday,  July  16 

SSHRC  Information  Day  - The  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-President,  Research, 
is  sponsoring  a Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  infor- 
mation day  with  John  Baglow  of 
SSHRC  at  9 a.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Wednesday,  July  17 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  novice  swim 
ride  to  Guelph  Lake  leaves  at  5 p.m 
from  the  UC  south  doors. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 

Rebounder,  Commodore  64  with  printer, 
brass  bed,  two  desks,  rowing  machine, 
836-7448  after  6 p.m. 

Air  conditioner,  10,000  BTU,  window 
mounting;  woman's  10-speed  bicycle, 
Ext  4029  or  763-7059  after  5 p.m. 

1986  Hyundai  Stellar  executive,  four- 
door,  black  sedan,  sun  roof,  cassette 
deck,  836-931 4. 

Two  thermal-pane  picture  windows,  6'  x 
1 0',  ideal  for  cottage  or  sunroom,  price 
negotiable,  Ext  6942  or  822-1 479  after  5 
p.m. 

Queen-sized  waterbed,  dark  brown 
velour,  six  drawers  and  padded  head- 
board,  linen  included,  821  -0925. 

Chevette  hatchback,  automatic,  new 
tires,  certified,  767-0062. 

Reusable,  washable  cotton  baby  wipes, 
cloth  gift  wrap/baby  blankets,  different 
patterns  available,  822-2427. 

Mercier-Tour  de  France  10-speed 
bicycle,  22-inch  Reynolds  aluminum 
alloy  frame,  Ext  3044  or  822-0289. 

1 979  Pontiac  Parisienne  in  good  running 
condition,  spotless  interior,  Joan,  Ext 
3082. 

O'Brien  Elite,  190  L,  fully  buttoned  sail, 
footstraps,  with  harness  and  wetsuit  822- 
4344. 

Full-sized  Sears  washer  and  dryer; 
matching  fold-out  couch  and  chair,  rust, 
leave  message  at  822-7288. 

Maxi-temp  pool  heater,  large  capacity, 
like  new,  856-2056. 

For  rent 

Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rockwood, 
$950  a month  negotiable  plus  utilities, 
available  July  1;  large  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  Rockwood,  appliances  and 
parking,  $555  a month  plus  utilities,  avail- 
able Aug.  1 , 856-451 9. 


Centrally  located  house  suitable  (or  six 
students,  lots  ol  parking,  available  now, 
$1 .275  a month,  Ext  4774  or  822-0764 
evenings. 


Three-bedroom  private  lakefront  cottage 
in  Dorset,  canoes  and  paddleboat  in- 
cluded, $450  a week,  $1 ,200  a month, 
Pat  822-1527. 


Furnished  house  to  share  with  quiet  ma- 
ture person,  suitable  for  non-smoking 
visiting  faculty  or  graduate  student,  close 
to  campus,  laundry,  parking,  no  pets,  ref- 
erences required,  $450  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  August  or  September, 
823-8613. 


Five-bedroom  unfurnished  house,  close 
to  campus,  available  Aug.  7,  $1,550  a 
month  plus  utilities.  836-6874. 


Two-bedroom  basement  flat  and  two- 
bedroom  first-floor  flat  (or  whole  house) 
close  to  campus.  Ursula,  Ext  2378  or 
821-6084  evenings. 


Two-bedroom  condo  in  secure  adult 
building,  five  appliances,  underground 


parking,  on  bus  line,  824-8298. 


Four-bedroom  cottage  at  Sauble  Beach, 
two  baths,  one  block  from  beach,  $750  a 
week,  Elaine,  Ext  631 0 or  821  -701 2 after 
7 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  Stone  Road 
Mall  area,  garage,  kitchen  appliances, 
$1,260  a month  plus  utilities,  available 
Aug.  1 , Mandy,  Ext  4096  or  call  collect 
416-827-2788. 


One-bedroom  lower  duplex  apartment 
furnished,  large  deck,  parking,  laundry, 
$800  a month,  available  now,  836-931 4. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house  close  to 
campus,  available  Aug.  25  for  one  year, 
no  pets,  references  required,  $1,100  a 
month  plus  utilities,  821  -4583. 


Wanted 


Farmhouse  with  bam  and  garage  for  ma- 
ture working  couple  with  pets,  821  -8503. 


Dictaphone  with  dictator  and  transcriber 
units,  Sylvia,  Ext  6508  or  763-2944. 


Two-  to  four-bedroom  house  in  country 
or  at  periphery  of  Guelph  for  two  female 
veterinarians,  $1 ,000  a month  maximum 
rent  Ext  4068  or  836-7769. 


Wooden  baby's  cradle,  leave  message  at 
822-0289. 


Single  room  or  basement  apartment  in 
faculty  or  staff  home  for  quiet,  studious 
female  staff  member/mature  student 
from  Aug.  1 or  earlier  to  the  end  of 
December,  parking  essential,  references 
available,  Sherri,  Bet  4401 . 


Three-bedroom  furnished  townhouse  or 
apartment,  close  to  campus  and 
downtown,  for  visiting  professor  and 
family  arriving  Aug.  1 , Rob,  Ext.  3692,  or 
Laurie,  Ext  3677. 


Available 


Babysitting  by  mother  of  one  in  my  home, 
Victoria/Speedvale  area,  hot  lunches, 
763-2273. 


Piano  lessons,  Jennifer,  763-3784  after  6 
p.m. 

Typing,  WordPerfect  5.1  on  laser  printer, 
Anna,  Ext  6507  or  843-2642  after  5 p.m. 


Two  budgies  with  cage,  free  to  a good 
home.  Ext  3781. 


Vacation  service  to  make  your  home 
looked  lived  in  and  babysitting  for  pets, 
Mary  Ann,  Ext  4528  or  823-2396  after  6 
p.m. 


Piano  lessons,  advanced  or  beginner, 
Judith,  leave  message  at  763-7195. 


Thank  you 


Thank  you  to  all  our  friends  and  co- 
workers at  the  University  for  the  flowers 
and  donations  during  our  recent 
bereavement  The  money  has  been  used 
to  buy  clothing  for  our  surviving 
grandson,  Jesse,  who  lost  all  his  belong- 
ings in  the  fire.  Your  thoughtfulness  will 
always  be  remembered.  Art  and  Bernice 
Morley. 
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Questions  on  Phase  2 

See  page  8 for  a column  that 
answers  questions  and  concerns 
arising  out  of  Phase  2 of  the 
review  of  non-acadmic  units.  In 
upcoming  issues  of  At  Guelph, 
watch  for  a series  of  articles  that 
will  explain  the  new  organiza- 
tional structures  and  will  profile 
the  people  and  their  work  in 
them.  □ 


U.S.  tactics  rapped 

A new  report  by  researchers  in 
the  U of  G-based  Gerorge 
Morris  Centre  says  the 
American  government  is 
making  a mockery  of  the  free 
trade  deal.  See  story  on  page  8 
for  what  the  report  recom- 
mends Canadians  should  do  in 
response.  □ 


July  10, 1991 


Officially  on 
the  books ! 


Chief  librarian  John  Black,  left,  presents  Ontario  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln 
Alexander  with  a library  card  in  preparation  for  his  joining  the  U of  G community  as 
chancellor  in  the  fall.  The  lieutenant-governor  was  on  campus  last  week  to  meet 
members  of  the  University  administration  and  tour  the  campus.  Yvonne  Alexander, 
seen  at  right,  accompanied  her  husband  on  the  visit. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


John  Vanderkamp  remembered 


The  Arboretum  Centre  was  filled  to  overflowing 
July  2 as  family,  friends  and  colleagues  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  life  of  College  of  Social  Science  Dean 
John  Vanderkamp,  who  died  June  26  at  the  age  of  56. 

T ributes  from  President  Brian  Segal,  Graduate  Studies 
Dean  Doug  Ormrod,  economics  professor  Ken  Grant, 
AKADEMIA  student  Sharon  Dorr  and  Prof. 
Vanderkamp’s  brother  Bernhard  described  the  late  dean 
as  a wise  administrator,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his 
students  and  colleagues,  and  a devoted  husband  and 
father. 

Born  in  Holland,  Prof.  Vanderkamp  was  educated  at 
the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  London  School  of  Economics.  He  came 
to  U of  G as  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  in  1971  and  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Science  in  1981. 

Two  years  ago,  he  took  on  the  additional  position  of 
directorof  AKADEMIA,  the  University's  integrated  arts 
and  science  program  for  first-year  students,  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  developing. 

Prof.  Vanderkamp  had  been  a member  of  Senate  since 
197 1 and  served  on  various  Senate  committees.  From 
1975  to  1976,  he  was  chair  of  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies.  During  his  career,  he  also  served  as  a member 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Canadian  Economics 
Association,  a member  of  the  research  advisory  group 
for  the  MacDonald  Commission  and  a member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics. 
In  1974,  he  founded  a bilingual  economics  journal, 
Canadian  Public  Policy! Analyse  de  Politiqucs , which 
he  edited  until  1982. 

Prof.  Vanderkamp  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rosemary, 
and  three  children:  Nick  of  Thunder  Bay;  Fiona  of 


Ottawa;  and  Christa  of  Waterloo.  He  is  also  survived  by 
two  granddaughters  in  Ottawa  and  his  mother,  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters  in  Holland. 

A memorial  fund  has  been  established  in  the  dean's 
name  to  create  a scholarship  for  a promising 
AKADEMIA  student.  Donations  can  be  made  to  the 
fund  at  Alumni  House.  □ 


Brock  new  chair  of 
Board  of  Governors 


Bill  Brock,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank's  credit 
division,  is  the  new  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors.  A former  vice-chair  of  the 
board.  Brock  was  appointed  to  the 
position  fora  three-year  term  effective 
July  1,  succeeding  Ian  Murray. 

Brock  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  since  1988.  In  September 
1989,  he  was  appointed  vice-chair, 
becoming  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  has  also  served  as 
vice-chair  and  chair  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  chair  of  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Endowment  and  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Senior  Compensa- 
tion. As  chair,  he  will  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  all  board  administrative 
committees. 

A 1958  graduate  of  OAC’s 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture 
program.  Brock  also  holds  a bachelor 
of  applied  science  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  an  MBA.  He  was  vice- 
chair of  U of  G‘s  capital  campaign 
and  has  been  active  in  University  af- 
fairs. including  the  OAC  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  OAC  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  he  chaired. 

Brock  has  held  a series  of  senior 
positions  with  Toronto-Dominion 
over  the  past  27  years.  □ 


Bill  Brock 


At  Guelph 
summer  schedule 

At  Guelph  will  publish  its  last  issue 
of  the  summer  July  24.  Deadline 
for  copy  is  July  1 8 at  noon.  There 
will  be  no  issues  of  At  Guelph  in 
August.  The  first  issue  of  the  fall 
semester  is  Sept.  4.  Deadline  for 
copy  for  that  issue  is  Aug.  28.  □ 


Board  of  Governors 

Heritage  fund  moves  a step  closer  to  reality 


Board  of  Governors  made  further 
progress  June  27  towards  setting  up 
the  University  of  Guelph  Heritage 
Fund. 

There  was  little  discussion  as  board 
members  approved  the  fund’s  decla- 
ration of  trust  and  a resolution  that  a 
board  of  trustees  operate  the  fund 
with  at  least  four  committees  — an 
executive  committee,  a committee  on 
investment  management,  a commit- 
tee on  real  estate  development  and  a 
heritage  enhancement  committee. 
Each  committee  is  to  meet  quarterly 
and  report  back  to  the  trustees. 

B of  G accepted  the  bylaws  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  board  and  its  com- 
mittees. The  executive  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  was  charged 
with  proposing  nominations  and 
terms  of  office  for  members  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

Approval  was  also  given  to  making 
the  University  treasurer  managing 
director  of  the  Heritage  Fund  and  the 
chief  operating  officer  responsible  for 
administering  it. 
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B of  G chair  Ian  Murray  called  the 
fund  “a  unique  initiative  and  a mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  this  university.” 

Building  plan  approved 

The  building  plan  and  brief  to  the 
architect  for  Phase  1 of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre  (see  architect’s 
drawing  below)  also  got  the  nod  from 
B of  G.  Estimated  cost  of  the  entire 
building  program  is  $8. 1 5 million. 

The  board’s  Physical  Resources  and 
Properly  Committee  recommended 
that  the  University  phase  the  con- 
struction of  this  facility. 

The  first  phase  would  include 
renovations  to  existing  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate animals  now  housed  in 
bam  42  and  subsequent  demolition  of 
the  bam. 

It  would  also  involve  construction  of 
the  centre’s  instructional  space. 
Hospitality  Services  space,  a multi- 
purpose lounge  and  support  spaces. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  ap- 
proved funding  arrangements  that 
would  see  $960,000  coming  from 
donations,  $500,000  from  special 
capital  on  hand  and  $2.2  million 


through  a 20-year  mortgage. 

Bill  Brock,  chair  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  told  the  board  that  the 
mortgage  would  be  partially  serviced 
by  the  special  capital  projects  fund 
and  from  income  that  the  University 
will  earn  from  a pool  of  endowed 
funds. 

Board  members  also  passed  a 
resolution  brought  forward  by  the 
Physical  Resources  and  Property 
Committee  to  approve  Phase  1 of  the 
food  science  building  program. 

Phase  1,  a separate  building  of 
about  1,000  square  metres,  is  to  be 
funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  the  tune  of  $1.5 
million.  Subsequent  phases  will  be 
funded  through  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities. 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  B of  G approved 
the  University’s  contract  budget  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  for  1991/92.  The  new 
budget  is  $34.6  million,  a 6.5-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year. 

Brock  and  Maureen  Sabia  were 


reappointed  to  the  board  for  three 
years,  John  Morrison  was  named  co- 
vice-chair  for  two  years,  and  Prof. 
Roger  Horton,  Botany  — a Senate 
representative  — was  appointed  for 
three  years.  All  terms  began  July  1 
The  board  also  approved  Ernst  and 
Young’s  audited  financial  statements 
for  the  three  University  pension  plans 
dated  Sept.  30.  1990,  and  passed  a 
resolution  to  maintain  the  indexing 
formula  on  pension  payments  at  CPI 
minus  two  per  cent  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
for  one  year  effective  Sept.  1 , 1991. 


Kofi  Hadjor,  president  of  Creative 
Arts  Management  Service  (CATS)  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  to  Board 
of  Governors  for  a three-year  term. 
Hadjor,  whose  term  began  June  6,  is 
the  fourth  lieutenant  govemor-in- 
council  appointee  to  the  board. 

The  1978  economics  graduate  of  U 
of  G believes  his  youth,  his  personal 
interest  in  the  University  and  his  ex- 
perience will  help  him  make  a con- 
tribution on  the  board. 

“My  strengths  are  in  the  areas  of 
strategic  planning  and  finance,"  he 
says.  “In  an  era  when  universities  are 
going  through  major  threats  to  their 
existence,  there’s  a need  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  achieve  the  mission  of  the 
University.  One  of  the  areas  I am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  is  the  impact  of 
existing  legislation  on  investment  in 
higher  education  as  it  relates  to 
educational  institutions  and  especial- 
ly to  students.” 

Hadjor  brings  a wide  span  of  ex- 
perience to  the  board.  In  1 986,  he  left 
an  established  accounting  firm  on  Bay 
Street  to  open  CATS,  a financial 
management  company  with  more 
than  400  clients  in  the  arts,  fashion, 
entertainment  and  communication 
industries. 

Prior  to  his  stint  on  Bay  Street,  how- 
ever, Hadjor  was  just  another  strug- 
gling student  trying  to  make  it 


presented  a paper  co-authored  with 
Posluszny,  graduate  student  Richard 
Cote  and  Prof.  Bernard  Grodzinski, 
Horticultural  Science,  on  “Leaf 
Developmental  Morphology  in  Con- 
ventional andSemi-Leafless  Peas" 
Prof.  Joe  Gerrath  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  association’s  bulletin. 


WMO  executive  council  in  Geneva 
next  summer. 

OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic  has 
received  the  W.E.  Saunders  Natural 
History  Award  from  the  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists  in  recognition  of 
the  humane  and  educational  work  of 
the  clinic’s  director,  Prof.  Bruce 
Hunter,  its  staff  and  volunteers. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History, 
recently  received  the  W.C.  Good 
writing  award  for  his  book  Agnes 
Macphailand  the  Politics  of  Equality. 
This  award,  which  is  juried  through 
the  Rural  Learning  Association,  ac- 
knowledges the  best  published  work 
about  rural  Canada  during  the 
preceding  year. 

The  certificate  program  for  child 
administrators  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  has  received  a Pro- 
gram of  Distinction  Award  for  1991 
from  the  Canadian  Association  for 


Solette  Gelberg,  chair  of  the  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits  Committee,  said 
the  decision  on  the  indexing  formula 
was  made  “after  a lot  of  soul  searching 
and  a lot  of  struggling”  because  it 
means  a drop  in  the  board- approved 
pension  fund  cushion  — two  times 
actuarial  costs  — to  1.9  times  ac- 
tuarial value. 

Gelberg  said  information  would  be 
compiled  over  the  next  few  months  to 
help  the  committee  examine  the  most 
appropriate  level  at  which  the 
cushion  should  be  maintained.  □ 


Kofi  Hadjor 


through  university.  Arriving  from 
Ghana  in  1 975  with  $200  in  his  pock- 
et, he  studied  by  day  and  washed 
dishes  at  the  Cutten  Club  at  night,  but 
managed  to  earn  two  bachelor’s 
degrees  and  an  MBA  within  4 1/2 
years. 

Of  his  varied  career,  Hadjor  says: 
“Most  people  experience  things  in  one 
context.  I’ve  confronted  life  at  dif- 
ferent levels  and  seen  it  from  different 
perspectives.  I hope  I can  bring  new 
approaches  and  perspectives  to  the 
board.”  □ 


taking  over  from  Posluszny. 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  botanical 
association’s  George  F.  Lawson 
Medal  for  lifetime  achievement  is 
retired  professor  Don  Britton  of  the 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  □ 


University  Continuing  Education. 
The  award  was  in  the  category 
professional  development/career  en- 
hancement. 

Three  graduate  students  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  have 
won  awards  for  their  presentations  at 
scientific  meetings.  Steve  Gyoffry  and 
Wendy  Keenleyside  won  first  and 
second  prizes  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Micro- 
biologists. Mark  Bray  won  first  prize 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Biochemistry  Society.  Gyoffry  and 
Bray’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Anthony 
Clarke;  Keenleyside’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
Chris  Whitfield. 

HAFA  student  Helen  Lever  has 
received  a scholarship  from  the  Na- 
tional Tour  Foundation  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  for  her  academic  achieve- 
ments related  to  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. □ 
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An  architectural  rendering  of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre  by  Snider  Reichard  March  Architects. 


Our  people 


Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces, has  been  named  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Nutritional 
Sciences.  Bray  recently  presented  a 
paper  on  ‘The  Effects  of  Diet  on  Tryp- 
tophan Metabolism  and  Its  Role  in  the 
Mechanism  of  Chemically  Induced 
Lung  Disease"  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Chemical  Toxicity  in  Surrey,  England. 

Prof.  Barry  Millman,  Physics,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  executive  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations. 

Prof.  Annette  Nassuth,  Botany,  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the 
CanadianSociety  for  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  in  Quebec  in  May.  She 
delivered  a paper  co-authored  with 
Annalisa  Bottacin,  Sandy  Kofalvi  and 
Jian-guo  Gao  on  “Wheat  Streak 
Mosaic  Virus-Cereal  Interaction." 

Six  members  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  attended  the  joint  Canadian 
Botanical  Association/Canadian 
Plant  Physiology  Society  meeting  in 
Edmonton  last  month.  Greenhouse 
supervisor  Allan  Anderson  and  Prof. 
Larry  Peterson  presented  papers  at 
“The  Biology  ofOrchids”  symposium. 
Anderson  spoke  on  “Native  Orchids 
and  Their  Potential  for  the  Horticul- 
tural Trade."  Peterson  discussed 
“Structure  of  Orchid  Seeds:  Embryo- 
genesis,  Germination,  Protocorm 
Development  and  Colonization  by 
EndophyiicFungi." 


Peterson  also  presented  a paper  on 
“Roots:  Evolutionary  Changes  in 
Relation  to  Abiotic  and  Biotic  Fac- 
tors” at  a symposium  on  “The  Role  of 
Structure  and  Development  in  Evolu- 
tion,” which  was  organized  by  Profs. 
Usher  Posluszny  and  Jean  Gerrath.  At 
the  same  symposium,  Gerrath 


Awards 


Prof.  Warren  Piers,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  received  the  1991 
Polanyi  Prize  in  chemistry  for  his  work 
in  organometallic  chemistry.  His  re- 
search involves  the  synthesis  of  new 
types  of  organometallic  compounds 
and  their  application  in  organic  syn- 
thesis and  catalysis.  The  prize  is 
named  for  University  of  Toronto 
chemist  John  Charles  Polanyi,  who 
received  a Nobel  Prize  in  1 986. 

Prof.  George  Thurtell,  Land 
Resource  Science,  has  received  the 
1982  Norbert  Gerbier  — MUMM  in- 
ternational award  from  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  for  a 
paper  he  co-authored  with  M.J. 
Hcikinhcimo  and  G.E.  Kidd.  The 
paper  isentitled“  An  Open-Path, Fast- 
Response  IT  Spectrometer  for  Simul- 
taneous Detection  of  C02  and  Water 
Vapor  Fluctuations."  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  the  44th  session  of  the 


Economics  grad  joins  B of  G 


U.S.  nutrition  company  first  contributor  to  new  centre 


by  Angela  Bart  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research 

The  Nutrition  Research  Centre  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention,  an  important  component 
of  the  Guelph  Food  Council  and  the 
University’s  current  food  and  nutrition 
research  campaign,  has  received  its 
first  corporate  support. 

Ross  Laboratories  Inc.,  a division  of 
the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  company 
Abbot  Laboratories  Inc.,  has  con- 
tributed $40,000  (U.S.)  to  the  centre 
to  further  the  study  of  Omega-3  fatty 
acids  and  their  role  in  protecting 
against  heart  disease. 

“This  gets  the  centre  out  of  the  start- 
ing blocks,”  says  centre  director  Prof. 
Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences. 
“Being  recognized  by  a U.S.  company 
shows  that  nutrition  is  a North 
American  concern  and  that  Omega-3 
fatty  acids  are  an  important  research 
frontier.” 

Ross  manufactures  specialized 
foods,  including  the  well-known  in- 
fant formula  Isomil.  But  its  main  focus 
is  on  the  development  of  new  food 
products  for  people  with  medical 
problems. 

“Our  products,  marketed  primarily 
to  dietitians  and  hospitals,  are 
designed  to  complement  the  drug 
regimens  of  patients  with  specific  dis- 
eases,” says  Steve  Behr,  Ross’s  senior 
clinical  research  associate.  “We 
believe  that  nutrition  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  medicine.” 


Ross  Labs  has  already  developed 
disease  management  products 
specific  to  the  needs  of  diabetics  and 
sufferers  of  pulmonary  and  renal  dis- 
ease. Holub’s  work  with  Omega-3 
fatty  acids  will  further  their  efforts  in 
this  area. 

Omega-3  fatty  acids  both  lower 
blood  levels  of  triglycerides  — com- 
plex fats  that  store  energy  in  the  body 
— and  reduce  the“stickiness”  of  blood 
platelets. 

Platelets  can  cause  problems  if  they 
adhere  to  cholesterol-damaged  blood 
vessels  or  if  the  platelets  themselves 
are  too  sticky.  In  either  case,  arteries 
serving  the  brain  or  heart  can  become 
clogged,  resulting  in  a heart  attack  or 
stroke.  Likewise,  high  levels  of 
triglycerides  can  cause  heart  disease, 
although  scientists  aren’t  sure  why. 

So  far,  Holub’s  research  has  shown 
that  Omega-3  fatty  acids  may  help 
reduce  the  severity  of  both  these 
problems.  And  that  interests  Ross 
Labs. 

“We  believe  people  at  risk  of  heart 
disease  and  stroke  might  be  able  to 
complement  their  drug  regimens  with 
a non-pharmacological  food  treat- 
ment,” says  Behr.  This  could  con- 
ceivably eliminate  or  reduce  the  need 
for  certain  drugs. 

With  the  Ross  Labs  donation,  Holub 
will  also  be  studying  the  mechanisms 
through  which  fish  oils  positively  af- 
fect human  health.  “It’s  possible  that 
the  fatty  acids  in  fish  oils  benefit  our 
bodies  in  more  ways  than  we  current- 
ly understand,"  he  says.  □ 


Ross  Laboratories  Inc.,  a U.S.  nutrition  company,  is  the  centre  director  Prof.  Bruce  Holub , left,  and  Food  Council 
first  corporate  donor  to  the  Nutrition  Research  Centre  for  co-ordinator  Ruthanne  Finnigan  accept  the  donation 

Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention.  Above,  from  Steve  Behr  of  Ross  Labs. 
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Call  it  in! 


U of  G to  offer  distance 
courses  by  telephone 

by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

U of  G courses  will  be  available  this  fall  via 
telephone,  thanks  to  Bell  Canada  and  its  new  ALEX 
computerized  telecommunications  service. 

ALEX,  named  for  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  is  a 
system  of  information  processing  that  enables 
phone  users  to  access  a variety  of  services.  For  a 
monthly  charge  of  $7.95,  customers  can  rent  a 
special  ALEX  terminal  that  connects  them  to  the 
system.  With  this  simple  computer  terminal  and  a 
phone  line,  subscribers  can  bank,  shop,  access  up- 
to-the-minute  information  on  stock  prices  and  even 
make  restaurant  reservations  — all  in  the  comfort 
of  their  own  home. 

Bell  Canada  sees  ALEX  as  a potential  tool  for  the 
delivery  of  distance  education  courses.  To  test  the 
market  for  this  service,  Bell  has  given  U of  G a 
research  grant  of  $25,000,  which  will  be  used 
primarily  to  get  ALEX  hooked  up  to  the 
University’s  computer  system. 

“This  new  partnership  is  beneficial  to  everyone,” 


says  Prof.  Ab  Moore,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies.  “Bell  gets  to  provide  access 
to  university  courses  and  we  get  to  extend  our 
market." 

Moore’s  department,  which  will  be  the  first  to 
offer  a course  through  the  new  telecommunications 
network,  was  approached  by  Bell  Canada  because 
of  its  history  of  offering  a high-quality,  computer- 
based  distance  education  course  called  ’Com- 
munication Process."  The  course  examines  sym- 
bols, meanings  and  patterns  of  miscommunication 
and  their  correctives. 

‘Guelph  was  the  logical  choice,"  says  Richard 
Bain,  Bell’s  manager  of  applications  development. 
‘The  University  has  been  very  successful  in 
developing  an  effective  computer-based  course 
that  we  consider  marketable." 

For  years,  “Communication  Process”  was  offered 
without  the  aid  of  computers.  The  development  of 
the  computerized  version  began  in  1989,  when  the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies  discovered 
a discrepancy  between  the  grades  achieved  by  on- 
campus  and  distance  education  students.  The  dis- 
tance students,  who  missed  out  on  a seminar  avail- 
able to  those  on  campus,  had  marginally  lower 
marks. 

The  department  set  out  to  bridge  this  gap  by  using 
computers  and  programs  that  allow  frequent  testing 


Conferring  on  the  prospects  of  bringing  distance 
education  via  telephone  to  U of  G are,  from  left: 
Prof.  Ab  Moore,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies;  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 


dent for  research;  Les  Richards,  associate  direc- 
tor of  Teaching  Support  Services  and  Richard 
Bain,  manager  of  applications  development  at 
Bell  Canada. 
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so  such  inequities  can  be  spotted  early. 

“We  didn’t  have  the  staff  to  offer  personalized 
testing,”  says  Moore,  “so  the  alternative  was  com- 
puters.”. 

VITAL,  a computer-assisted  learning  system  in- 
itiated by  Moore  and  some  colleagues,  is  used  to 
facilitate  frequent  testing.  Tests  can  now  be  taken 
on  a computer  that  immediately  calculates  the 
results  and  provides  students  with  grades  and  help- 
ful feedback. 

In  addition,  the  University’s  computer  conferenc- 
ing system  CoSy  allows  off-campus  students  to 
converse  with  instructors.  Although  on-campus 
studentstaking“CommunicationProcess"continue 
to  attend  a weekly  seminar,  those  taking  the  dis- 
tance education  version  gain  many  of  the  benefits 
of  the  seminar  by  using  CoSy  to  communicate 
directly  with  an  instructor. 

Interest  growing  steadily 

“Communication  Process"  wasoffered  for  the  first 
time  as  a computer-based  distance  education 
course  in  the  fall  of  1990.  Forty  people  enrolled, 
and  their  final  grades  were  in  the  same  range  as 
students  who  took  the  on-campus  version  the  pre- 
vious winter  and  spring.  Interest  in  the  course  has 
been  growing  steadily.  Students  from  all  over  On- 
tario have  enrolled,  along  with  some  from  Western 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Distance  education  students  require  personal 
computers  that  must  be  connected  to  the 
University’s  main  computer  system.  Last  fall,  stu- 
dents were  hooked  up  to  U of  G through  Bell’s  INET 
service.  This  fall,  students  living  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal  will  have  the  option  of  hooking  up 
through  ALEX  or  INET. 

“A  major  benefit  of  using  ALEX  is  that,  unlike 
INET,  it’s  a graphics-based  system,"  says  Les 
Richards,  associate  director  of  Teaching  Support 
Services.  ALEX  also  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
modem. 

Right  now,  ALEX  is  available  only  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  but  continued  success  of  the  system  in 
those  areas  could  result  in  expansion  of  the  service. 

If  all  goes  well,  Richards  says,  it's  likely  that 
several  more  distance  education  courses  will  be 
offered  through  ALEX.  He  also  expects  that,  for  a 
small  fee.  ALEX  subscribers  who  are  not  registered 
at  U of  G will  be  able  to  access  a variety  of  educa- 
tional information. 

“The  University  stands  to  benefit  in  many  ways," 
he  says.  “ALEX  has  the  potential  to  increase  our 
exposure  and  provide  new  opportunities  for  dis- 
tance education."  □ 


Andrew  Clarke 


ERC  names 
new  director 

Andrew  Clarke  of  the  University 
of  Bristol  in  England  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre.  He  will  assume  the 
position  in  mid-July. 

Clarke  holds  a veterinary 
science  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne  and  a PhD 
from  the  University  of  Bristol. 
After  graduating  from  Mel- 
bourne in  1978,  he  established 
his  own  practice  in  Australia  and 
maintained  his  lifelong  interest 
and  involvement  with  stand- 
ardbred  and  thoroughbred  hor- 
ses. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  Bristol 
after  earning  his  PhD  there  in 
1987.  Since  then,  he  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  several 
large  thoroughbred  farms. 

Clarke’s  research  and  clinical 
interests  have  focused  on  equine 
respiratory  disease.  He  has 
worked  on  therapeutic  ap- 
proaches to  respiratory  disease, 
air  hygiene  in  stables,  equine 
nutrition,  performance  horses 
and  their  problems,  and  horse 
housing,  husbandry  and  manage- 
ment. □ 
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A summer  of  research 


Five  secondary  school  students  are  working  with 
faculty  in  the  College  of  Biological  Science  this  sum- 
mer as  research  fellows.  Seated  from  left  to  right  are: 
Alex  Siu-On  Ho  of  Sarnia;  Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology;  Marie  Roberts  of  Kingston; 


and  Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Microbiology.  Standing  are:  CBS 
Dean  Bruce  Sells,  Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson, 
Microbiology;  Ana-Maria  Marinescu  of  Windsor; 
Elizabeth  Kerr  of  Carleton  Place;  Prof.  Brian  Wilson, 
Human  Biology;  and  Tara  Lawrimore  of  Welland. 
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CPES  boosts  research  with  $585,000  in  equipment  grants 


by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

The  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  garnered  a striking  1 6 equipment  grants 
totalling  $585,000  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council's  spring  competi- 
tion. 

“This  is  a tremendous  boost  to  our  overall 
research  capability  and  infrastructure,"  says 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. 

CPES  Dean  Iain  Campbell  is  delighted  with 
the  results  of  the  NSERC  competition.  ‘Our 
faculty’sperformancewasoutstanding,”hesays. 
“This  clearly  demonstrates  the  commitment  and 
ability  of  our  researchers  to  attain  and  remain  at 
the  technological  forefront  in  their  laboratories." 

School  of  Engineering 

Prof.  Richard  Corsi  received  $4,112  for  a 
purge  and  trap  unit  and  tube  desorber,  which  he 
is  using  to  analyse  waste  water  and  air  samples 
for  chemicals  such  as  benzine  and  chloroform. 
The  new  apparatus  desorbs  chemical  com- 
pounds out  of  samples  so  they  can  be  studied. 
Corsi  is  one  of  the  few  scientists  in  Canada 
examining  emissions  of  toxic  air  contaminants 
from  waste  water. 

Prof.  Fangju  Wang  was  awarded  $ 1 4,360  for 
a personal  IRIS  graphics  computer  workstation. 
His  most  recent  project  is  the  Geographical  In- 
formation System  (GIS),  a sophisticated  com- 
puter program  that  allows  for  easy  analysis  of 
geographical  maps.  Wang  says  the  IRIS  has 
excellent  graphics  capabilities  and  allows  two 
or  more  maps  to  be  overlaid  on  a computer 
screen.  GIS  will  be  useful  to  researchers  in  the 
mining,  transportation,  pollution  control  and 
agricultural  industries,  he  says. 


Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry 

NSERC  awarded  $41,030  to  Prof.  Elmer 
Alyea  for  a microscale  bench-top  reactor  sys- 
tem, to  be  used  in  his  work  on  developing  and 
testing  industrial  catalysts  that  could  expedite 
processes  for  creating  chemicals  like  plastics 
and  fuels.  His  new  equipment  allows  him  to  test 
catalysts  at  temperatures  up  to  650C  and  pres- 
sures up  to  100  atmospheres.  This  enables  him 
to  simulate  industrial  conditions  more  closely 
and  determine  the  temperatures  and  pressures 
at  which  particular  catalysts  perform  best. 

Prof.  Mark  Baker  received  $24,350  for  an 
electrochemistry  workstation,  designed  to  com- 
plement his  work  on  an  electrochemical  sensor 
he  recently  invented.  He  says  the  sensor,  which 
allows  him  to  detect  water  in  organic  solvents, 
could  be  useful  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
industrial  feedlines.  The  presence  of  water  in 
feedlines  can  result  in  excessive  corrosion.  The 
electrochemical  workstation  gives  Baker  the 
tools  to  study  the  behavior  of  the  sensor  in  the 
organic  solvents  under  study. 

Prof.  MikeCocivera  was  awarded  $58,530  for 
a quasistatic  and  high-frequency  C/V  system. 
Cocivera  is  preparing  semi-conductors, 
materials  that  conduct  electricity,  but  not  as  well 
as  metals.  They  can  be  used  for  solar  energy 
conversion  and  as  thin  film  transistors.  But 
semi-conductors  have  sites  that  trap  electrons, 
and  too  many  of  these  electron  traps  will  result 
in  poor  energy  conversion.  With  his  new  equip- 
ment, Cocivera  is  working  to  develop  ways  of 
reducing  the  number  of  electron  traps  in  semi- 
conductors and  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of 
energy  conversion. 

A grant  of  $115,600  went  to  Prof.  George 


Ferguson  fora  crystal  structure  analysis  diffrac- 
tometer. One  of  the  world’s  leading  crystal- 
lographers,  Ferguson  uses  X-rays  to  determine 
the  molecular  structures  of  newly  developed 
crystallized  compounds,  a process  fundamental 
to  many  scientific  research  projects.  His  NSERC 
funding  will  be  used  to  replace  and  refurbish  old 
X-ray  and  computer  equipment. 

The  council  awarded  $47,400  to  Prof.  Rod 
Merrill  for  a florescence  spectrophotometer.  In 
his  studies  of  the  interaction  of  biological 
protein  toxins  with  cell  membranes,  using  tryp- 
tophan (an  amino  acid)  as  an  intrinsic  probe, 
Merrill  will  use  the  spectrophotometer  to  ex- 
amine the  toxins’  mechanisms  of  action  by 
monitoring  the  florescence  of  the  tryptophan. 
Many  protein  toxins  are  produced  by 
pathogenic  organisms  that  cause  infection  and 
disease  in  human  patients.  Merrill  says  greater 
understanding  of  how  toxins  work  will  lead  to 
improved  medical  treatment  for  disease. 

Prof.  Richard  Oakley  received  $12,661  for  a 
turbo  molecular  pump  he  is  using  in  his  research 
on  materials  of  potential  use  in  the  electronics 
industry.  He  is  currently  examining  semi-con- 
ductors based  on  crystalline  molecular 
materials.  The  turbo  pump  allows  him  to  per- 
form the  high  vacuum  sublimations  required  to 
purify  the  materials  under  study. 

Prof.  Glenn  Penner  was  awarded  $33,542  for 
a high-power  amplifier  and  cables.  Penner  is 
using  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectroscopy 
to  identify  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  various 
molecules.  His  new  equipment  focuses  radio 
waves  on  solid  and  liquid  compounds  positioned 
in  magnetic  fields.  How  the  radio  waves  respond 
to  the  compound  says  many  things  about  its 
structure,  he  says.  The  data  he  obtains  allow  him 
to  determine  the  structures  of  molecules. 

NSERC  provided  Prof.  Warren  Piers  with 
$35,335  for  single-station  glove  box  and  gas 
purification  systems  to  be  used  in  his  work  with 
organo-metallic  compounds  that  decompose 
quickly  in  the  air.  His  new  equipment  provides 
a workstation  with  an  inert  atmosphere,  con- 
taining no  oxygen  or  water.  Piers  says  many  of 
the  compounds  he  works  with  will  be  helpful  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  plastics  such  as 
polyethylene. 

Department  of  Physics 

An  award  of  $22,170  went  to  Prof.  James 
Davis  for  a transient  recorder  for  cross-polariza- 
tion. Little  is  known  about  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  biological  membranes.  Davis’s  new 
equipment  uses  radio  frequency  radiation  to 
determine  different  characteristics  of 
molecules,  i.e.,  how  far  atoms  are  from  each 
other.  Diseases  like  cancer  occur  in  part  because 
of  membrane  malfunctions.  The  more  that  is 
known  about  biological  membranes,  the  better 
medical  science  can  effect  cures  for  disease, 
Davis  says. 

Prof.  John  Dutcher  received  $34,965  for  a 
Brillouin  light-scattering  spectrometer.  He  per- 
forms laser  light-scattering  experiments  to 


study  magnetic  and  elastic  properties  of  thin 
films  of  newly  created  materials.  A laser  shines 
light  at  the  material,  and  scattered  light  is 
analysed  using  the  spectrometer.  Based  on 
changes  in  the  scattered  light’s  frequency, 
Dutchercan,forexample, determine  how  strong 
the  material  is  and  how  useful  it  would  be  for 
magnetic  recording. 

NSERC  awarded  $40,118  to  Prof.  Barry 
Millman  for  a rotating  anode  X-ray  generator, 
which  he  will  use  to  study  how  muscle  contracts 
at  the  molecular  level.  His  new  equipment 
focuses  intense  X-ray  beams  on  active  muscle 
samples.  A detector  records  the  X-ray  diffrac- 
tion patterns,  which  indicate  important 
molecular  characteristics  of  muscle.  Meat 
preservation  is  intrinsically  related  to  muscle 
structure,  so  in  addition  to  his  studies  on 
molecular  mechanisms  of  contraction,  Millman 
is  working  to  develop  improved  methods  for 
treating  meat  after  slaughter. 

A grant  of  $15,222  went  to  Prof.  John 
Simpson  for  an  SI  (LI)  X-ray  and  B-ray  detector 
to  be  used  in  his  research  on  neutrinos.  In  his 
most  recent  study  of  the  subatomic  particles, 
Simpson  may  have  disproved  the  long-held 
theory  that  all  neutrinos  are  virtually  weightless. 
The  discovery  was  made  during  research  into 
the  decay  of  tritium,  one  of  103  known  ele- 
ments. The  implications  of  Simpson’s  work  are 
far-reaching.  Scientists  in  particle  physics,  cos- 
mology and  astrophysics  are  now  rethinking 
many  old  beliefs  such  as  the  Big  Bang  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Prof.  Jim  Stevens  received  $ 1 7,570  for  a radio 
frequency  impedance  analyser.  Stevens  is  work- 
ing to  develop  a solid,  transparent,  adhesive 
electrolyte  (a  substance  that  will  conduct  an 
electric  current).  The  impedance  analyser  al- 
lows him  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  this 
electrolyte  in  electrical  fields  with  frequencies 
ranging  from  106  hz  to  109  hz,  which  extends 
his  capabilities  significantly.  Stevens’s  work  led 
to  the  development  of  a type  of  “smart  window," 
which  contains  a thin  layer  of  his  transparent 
electrolyte.  These  windows  are  called  “smart” 
because,  through  sensing  devices,  they  can  be 
made  to  control  the  transmission  of  light  and 
heat. 

Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

Prof.  Bill  Langford  was  awarded  $50,000  for 
a high-performance  3D  graphics  computer  that 
will  be  used  by  many  researchers  in  his  depart- 
ment. Its  most  striking  feature  is  its  ability  to 
manipulate  three-dimensional  graphs  so  they 
can  be  viewed  from  different  perspectives.  The 
computer  will  be  used  for  a variety  of  research, 
including  statistical  analysis  of  large  sets  of 
data,  prediction  of  Turing  patterns  in  chemical 
reactions  and  analysis  of  dynamical  systems  as 
functions  of  time.  □ 
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Funding  opportunities 


The  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials  Re- 
search (OCMR)  is  preparing  a strategic 
plan  for  a second  five  years  of  research 
funding. 

Its  intent  is  to  focus  on  modifying  and 
adjusting  the  existing  program,  recom- 
mended by  external  reviews. 

The  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  already 
existing  excellence  in  research  on 
materials,  where  such  research  is  carried 
on  in  Ontario  universities,  and  where  it 
builds  a knowledge  base  relevant  to  On- 
tario industry. 

In  preparing  its  research  plan  for  1993 
to  1997,  the  OCMR  wants  to  ensure  that 
it  creates  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
set  of  research  themes  and  projects  to  sup- 
port its  objectives. 

The  existing  themes  and  program  area 


leaders  are: 

■ Biomaterials  — Dennis  Smith,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto; 

■ Interface  science  and  technology  — 
Peter  Norton,  University  of  Western 
Ontario; 

■ Metals  and  ceramics  — David  Embury. 
McMaster  University; 

■ Optoelectronic  materials  — David 
Thompson,  McMaster  University;  and 

■ Polymers  and  composites  — Raymond 
Woodhams,  University  of  Toronto. 

As  a result  of  this  planning  exercise, 
current  themes  may  be  revised  and  new 
themes  could  emerge. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Aug.  30. 
Applications  and  information  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Research.  Room 
2 1 9.  Reynolds  building,  Ext.  6927.  □ 


Stalking  the  comeback 
of  the  wild  lupine 


AHH!  THE  WILD  iDPIfJ 
AND  TWO  EARNER. 
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by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Efforts  to  re-establish  the  wild  lupine, 
Lupinus perennis,  in  Pinery  Provincial  Park 
near  Grand  Bend  could  help  bring  back  the  en- 
dangered Karner  Blue  butterfly. 

Prof.  Kiyoko  Miyanishi.  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, and  graduate  student  Anna  Boyonoski  are 
studying  the  population  dynamics  of  lupines  to 
provide  information  on  appropriate  strategies  for 
increasing  lupine  populations  in  the  park. 

The  once-abundant  wild  lupine  — the  sole  lar- 
val food  plant  for  the  Karner  Blue  butterfly  — is 
now  found  in  only  a few  sparse  sites  in  the  park. 
It  generally  grows  in  dry,  open  habitats  such  as 
oak  savannas  in  eastern  North  America,  which 
range  from  Georgia  to  Owen  Sound. 

The  butterfly’s  decline  has  coincided  with  the 
lupine’s  decline  in  southern  Ontario.  Populations 
of  the  Karner  Blue  butterfly  are  in  trouble 
throughout  North  America,  and  the  two  remain- 
ing Canadian  populations  in  Port  Franks  and  St. 
Williams,  Ont.,  are  considered  endangered.  The 
pale  blue  butterfly  with  a one-inch  wing  span 
disappeared  from  the  Pinery  in  the  early  1980s. 

“There  is  a good  chance  of  the  butterfly  coming 
back  to  the  Pinery  if  we  can  establish  large 
enough  lupine  populations  in  the  park,"  Miyanishi 
says. 

Transplanting  seedlings  was  tried,  but  was  “a 
total  failure,"  says  Boyonoski.  Since  1985, 
thousands  of  lupines  have  been  planted  in  the 
park  each  year,  but  have  had  a low  success  rate. 
Although  the  seeds  germinate  well,  the  plants  die 
over  the  summer.  A number  of  factors  — over- 


grazing  by  deer,  drought,  competition  from  other 
plants  and  the  park’s  tree-planting  and  fire- 
suppression  policy  — have  probably  contributed 
to  the  lupine’s  decline,  she  says. 

Lupines  grow  in  poor  soils  and  are  nitrogen- 
fixing  plants,  which  means  they  build  up  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.  They  are  prone  to  natural  cycles  and 
have  special  relationships  with  other  species,  says 
Terry  Crabe,  the  park’s  visitor  services  and 
resource  management  specialist.  Ants,  for  ex- 
ample, are  important  for  spreading  lupine  seeds. 

Boyonoski’s  goal  is  to  find  out  what  is  causing 
the  plants  to  die  and  to  make  recommendations 
on  lupine  site  plantings  and  treatments.  So  far, 
prescribed  burnings  in  the  park  have  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  lupine. 


Fire  is  a natural  aspect  of  the  oak  savanna 
environment,  which  makes  up  half  of  the  2,500- 
hectare  park,  says  Miyanishi.  A savanna  is  a 
grassland  with  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  provid- 
ing less  than  50-per-cent  canopy  cover.  Burning 
helps  prevent  canopy  closure  by  the  trees  and 
helps  maintain  diversity  of  herbaceous  species. 
The  park  is  currently  trying  to  restore  the  savanna 
through  burnings  and  tree  cutting. 

Such  habitat  manipulation  measures  in 
protected  areas  like  the  Pinery,  the  Karner  Blue 
sanctuary  south  of  the  Pinery  and  St.  Williams 
will  be  the  only  hope  for  the  lupines  and  the 
Karner  Blue  butterfly  in  Ontario,  because  popula- 
tions of  both  species  in  unprotected  areas  are 
under  threat  by  development.  □ 


Study  aims  to  come  up  with  a tougher  turf 


Research  awards 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  been  awarded  a 
NATO  collaborative  research  grant  of 
224,000  Belgian  francs  for  the  project 
'Local  Modes  as  Probes  of  Molecular 
Structure  and  Dynamics.”Henry  is  col- 
laborating on  the  project  with  Prof. 
O.S.  Mortensen  of  Odense  University, 
Denmark,  and  Prof.  M.L.  Sage  of 
Syracuse  University. 

Prof.  Nate  Perkins,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Prof. 
John  FitzGibbon, University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
have  received  $30,600  from  the  On- 
tario Heritage  Foundation  to  study 
‘Image-Based  Esthetic  Preferences 
and  the  Acceptability  of  Visual 
RegulatoryProvisions." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment/Ontario Pesticides  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  funded  two 
awards: 

■ ‘Non-Chemical  Alternatives  to 
Herbicides  for  Weed  Control  in 
Turf,”  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $14,000. 

■ “Bioassay  Agent  to  Detect  Fun- 
gicide Residues  in  Turfgrass  Soil,” 
Prof.  Thomas  Hsiang,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $1 8,200. 

The  Canadian  Diabetes  Association 
has  provided  Prof.  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  with 
$50,000  for  a “Transgenic  Investiga- 
tion of  Oxyradicals  in  Diabetes." 

The  Ontario  Turfgrass  Research 
Foundation  has  provided  support  for 
the  following  projects: 

■ ‘Fate  of  Nitrogen  Fertilizers  Ap- 
plied to  Sand-Based  Turfgrass 
Rootzones,"  Prof.  Paul  Voroney, 
Land  Resource  Science,  $8,000. 

■ ‘Biological  Control  of  Dollarspot  in 
Turfgrass,” Prof.  Greg  Boland,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  $5,000. 

■ ‘Homeowner  Exposure  Study  in  the 
Use  of  Pesticides  in  the  Home  Gar- 
den and  for  Landscape  Pest  Con- 
trol,"Profs.  Keith  Solomon,  Centre 
for  Toxicology,  and  Gerald 
Stephenson,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, $ 1 0,000. 

■ “Non-Chemical  Alternatives  to 
Herbicides  for  Weed  Control  in 
Turf,"  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $12,000. 

■ ‘Microclimatic  Mapping  for  Water 
and  Pest  Management  on  Turf,” 
Profs.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  and  Ralph 
Brown,  School  of  Engineering, 
$5,000. 

■ ‘Incidence  and  Impact  of  Necrotic 
Ring  Spot  and  Summer  Patch  Dis- 
eases of  Turfgrass  in  Southern  On- 
tario,” Prof.  Thomas  Hsiang, 
Environmental  Biology,  $6,000. 

■ ‘Development  of  Geographically 
Based  Turfgrass  Management 
Software,"  Profs.  Jack  Eggens  and 
Ken  Carey,  Horticultural  Sciences, 
$3,000. 

■ “IPM  for  Turf:  Environmental 
Monitoring  and  Analysis  Systems," 
Profs.  Allan  Anderson,  Botany,  and 
Chris  Hall,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, $2,500. 

The  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers 
Marketing  Board  has  awarded  $4,000 
to  Prof.  Erna  van  Duren,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  for  an 
“AnalysisofthelnputCostsof  Ontario 
and  U.S.  Processing  Vegetable 
Growers  and  Processors  and  the  Im- 
pact on  their  Relative  Competitive- 
ness.” 

OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  has  funded 
two  projects: 

■ “An  Evaluation  of  Diagnostic 
Techniques  in  Gastric  Ulceration 
in  the  Foal,"  Prof.  Helen  Dobson, 
Clinical  Studies,  $ 1 ,500. 

■ ‘Detection  of  Oxygen-Derived 
Free  Radical  in  Ischemic  Skin 
Flaps  by  Electron  Spin  Resonance 
Spectroscopy,”  Prof.  Craig  Miller, 
Clinical  Studies,  $2,000.  □ 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Perennial  Ryegrass  could  be  a 
winner  in  the  stakes  to  find  a 
grass  for  lawn  and  turf  that  is  weed- 
competitive  and  drought-tolerant. 

Perennial  Ryegrass  was  fojiqd  to 
have  far  superior  weed-suppressing 
abilities  than  Kentucky  Bluegrass  in 
seeding  experiments  by  the  Guelph 
Turfgrass  Institute.  In  fact,  findings 
were  so  dramatic  that  institute  direc- 
tor Prof.  Chris  Hall  suggests  ryegrass 
may  exude  a chemical  that  suppresses 
weeds. 

Rapid  germination  is  an  important 
influence  on  weed  resistance,  says 
Hall.  Ryegrass  is  up  in  five  to  1 0 days 
after  seeding  and  fills  in  within  a 
month,  compared  with  about  three 
months  for  Kentucky  Bluegrass  (the 
most  popular  grass  variety).  Some 
ryegrasses  have  endophytes  that  in- 
crease resistance  to  insects  such  as 
sod  web  worm  and  chinch  bug. 

“When  ryegrass  is  fertilized  and 
seeded  at  correct  rates,  there  are  very 
few  weeds  that  get  established,”  Hall 
says.  Ryegrasses  are  also  more 
drought-tolerant  and  less  prone  to 
thatch  buildup  than  Kentucky  Blue. 

But  ryegrass  is  not  a panacea,  says 
Hall.  Perennial  Ryegrass  has  to  be 
seeded  at  a higher  rate,  does  not 
spread  well  and  has  a different  tex- 
ture. In  addition,  it  may  have  lower 
winter  hardiness,  which  may  limit  its 
use  in  some  northern  areas  of  Ontario. 
Perennial  Ryegrass  is  commercially 
available  at  local  garden  centres. 

The  seeding  experiments  — spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ontario 
Pesticide  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Ontario  Turfgrass  Foundation  — 
involved  growing  24  varieties  of 
grasses  under  different  fertilization 
regimes,  without  chemical  weed  con- 
trol. 

Six  varieties  of  Kentucky  Blue,  Tall 
Fescue,  Perennial  Ryegrass  and  Fine 


Fescue  were  seeded  and  subjected  to 
four  regimes  — no  fertilization,  low 
fertilization  and  similar  fertilization 
rates  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

Both  the  Tall  Fescue  and  the  Peren- 
nial Ryegrass  scored  well  under  low- 
and  high-fertility  regimes,  in  that 
weed  populations  were  very  low.  The 
drought- tolerant  and  coarse- textured 
Tall  Fescue  may  be  suitable  for 
medians  and  on  boulevards  between 
sidewalk  and  road.  Hall  says. 


This  year,  the  institute  is  launching 
experiments  on  weed  control  in  es- 
tablished turf.  Recommendations 
geared  to  the  average  homeowner 
will  be  available  in  several  years. 

Half  of  a study  plot  will  be  sprayed 
to  kill  broad-leafed  weeds  and  the 
other  half  will  be  left  unsprayed.  The 
non-treated  plot  will  be  exposed  to 
various  treatments  — different  fer- 
tilizer rates,  overseeding  and  coring 
(aeration)  and  irrigation  — to  bring  it 


back  to  (weedless)  health.  The 
sprayed  plot  will  be  observed  to  see 
how  long  it  can  remain  weed  free 
when  proper  fertilizer  and  watering 
regimes  are  used. 

Hall  agrees  with  directives  to  reduce 
pesticide  use,  but  does  not  foresee  the 
elimination  of  pesticides.  For  safety 
and  esthetics,  playing  turf  and  home 
lawns  may  be  sprayed  every  few 
years  if  weeds  become  a problem,  he 
says.  □ 


Corporate  culture  favors  male  values, 
overlooks  importance  of  people  skills 


The  business  world  is  taking  a short-sighted  view  of 
success  by  favoring  task-oriented  skills  over  person- 
oriented  skills,  says  Prof.  Karen  Korabik,  Psychology. 

The  best  business  managers  balance  both  skills,  but 
many  corporations  are  sacrificing  balance  for  greater 
productivity,  especially  during  the  current  recession,  says 
Korabik,  who  is  studying  leadership  effectiveness  in  the 
business  world. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  short-term  gains  from  this 
approach  result  in  less  productivity  and  more  dissatisfac- 
tion among  employees,  she  says. 

‘This  lack  of  person-oriented  values  in  many 
corporations’  structures  has  a lot  of  effects  on  employees’ 
lives.  It  affects  both  men  and  women.  The  only  solution  is 
balanced  values.  We  must  try  to  change  the  culture  from 
within  and  adopt  good  things  from  both  feminine  and 
masculinevalues." 

Traditionally,  feminine  values  are  associated  with 
people  skills  and  likability,  and  masculine  values  are  as- 
sociated with  competency  and  productivity.  Male  values 
are  in  favor  now,  which  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of  people 
for  the  management  track,  Korabik  says.  Both  male  and 
female  managers  tend  to  fit  the  masculine  personality 
profile,  although  women  are  critical  of  the  male- 
dominated  value  system. 

In  a 1990  survey  of  654  female  and  male  managers 
conducted  by  Korabik  and  York  University  professor 
Hazel  Rosin,  the  male-dominated  environment  and  value 
system  was  cited  as  a major  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
among  female  managers.  Interestingly,  the  survey  did  not 
find  more  dissatisfaction  in  general  among  women  than 


men,  when  age  and  experience  were  taken  into  account. 

The  survey  found  that  the  biggest  differences  between 
female  and  male  managers  are  that  the  women  are  less 
likely  to  be  married  with  children  and  that  they  earn  less 
than  men  in  comparable  positions. 

The  survey  was  prompted  by  speculation  that  women 
were  dropping  out  of  management  for  child-bearing 
reasons  — the  so-called  “mommy  track."  But  the  re- 
searchers found  that  most  female  managers  did  not  quit 
for  maternity  reasons.  If  they  did,  they  would  have  stayed 
on  part  time  if  their  corporations  allowed  it.  And  all  the 
women  who  quit  for  maternity  reasons  considered  it  a 
temporary  situation. 

Corporate  policies  denying  part-time  work  status  were 
the  catalyst  for  dropping  out  for  motherhood  reasons,  says 
Korabik. 

This  rigidity  and  the  male-dominated  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness world  are  having  disillusioning  effects,  even  though 
women  are  entering  management  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  she  says. 

Korabik  warns  that  discouraging  women  from  pursuing 
management  careers  could  lead  to  problems.  Companies 
will  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  changing  nature  and  diver- 
sity of  the  workforce.  After  all.  by  the  year  2,000,  women 
and  minorities  will  make  up  the  majority  of  the  workforce, 
she  notes. 

The  survey  found  that  the  percentage  of  men  who  had 
left  jobs  with  large  organizations  (20  per  cent)  was  about 
the  same  as  that  for  women  ( 1 7.2  per  cent).  Of  the  women 
who  quit,  eight  per  cent  did  so  to  become  self-employed 
and  9.2  per  cent  did  so  for  family  reasons.  □ 
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Graduate  news 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  presents  scholarship 


Bruna  Corbesi,  a graduate  student  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  is  the  winner  of  the  1 991  Ortho  Phar- 
maceutical (Canada)  Limited  graduate  scholarship, 
given  annually  to  a student  conducting  studies  in  family 


planning.  Above,  Corbesi  receives  the  award  from 
Michael  Sand,  manager  of  professional  relations  for 
Ortho  Pharmaceutical.  At  left  is  FACS  Dean  Richard 
Barham.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Photographic  Services 


New  grad  programs  get  MCU  funding 


The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities has  announced  that  enrolments 
in  four  new  graduate  programs  at  U of 
G will  be  eligible  for  funding  in 
1991/92. 

The  four  programs  are  the  graduate 
diploma  in  international  veterinary 
medical  development,  the  PhD  in 


family  relations  and  human  develop- 
ment, the  PhD  in  applied  social  and 
applied  developmental  psychology 
and  the  PhD  in  industrial/organiza- 
tional psychology. 

These  programs  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies.  □ 


Positions  elsewhere 


Final  examinations 

The  final  examination  of  Ido 
Schechter,  Horticultural  Science,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  July  1 5.  The  thesis  seminar 
is  in  Room  23 1 0 of  Graham  Hall,  with 
the  defence  to  follow  in  Room  1 1 1 8 of 
the  Bovey  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Photo-Assimilate  Production  and 
Partitioning  in  Apples,  as  Affected  by 
Fruiting."Schechter’s  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Proctor. 

The  final  examination  of  Andre 
Auger,  Philosophy,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
July  26  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  132  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Moral 
Education  and  the  Phenomenology 
of  Moral  Life.”  Auger’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Jeff  Mitscherling. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


Wilfrid  Laurier  University  is  seeking  a 
new  president  to  assume  duties  in  July 
1992.  Nominations  and  applications 
should  be  sent  to  Landmark  Consult- 
ing Group  Inc.,  155  University  Ave., 
Suite  206,  Toronto  M5H  3B7. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
seeks  nominations  and  applications 
for  the  position  of  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration. They  should  be  sent  by 
Aug.  1 to  the  Selection  Committee  for 


Vice-President,  Administration, 
University  Secretariat,  290  Steven- 
son-Lawson  Building,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  London  N6A  5B8. 

King’s  College  at  UWO  is  seeking 
an  academic  dean  to  assume  duties 
July  1, 1992.  Applications  or  nomina- 
tions should  be  submitted  by  Nov.  I to 
Principal  Philip  Mueller,  King's  Col- 
lege, 266  Epworth  Ave.,  London  N6A 
2M3.  □ 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Girl's  three-speed  bicycle,  York  exercise 
bicycle,  Ext.  6580. 


1 987  Toyota  Celica  GT,  76.000  km,  auto- 
matic, power  sunroof,  new  tires,  stereo; 
Amana  air  conditioner,  1 0,000  BTU,  824- 
SI  26. 


Sailboat  trailer/storage  cradle  suitable 
for  25-  to  28-foot  boat,  extendable 
tongue,  two  tandem  wheels.  822-2904 
after  5:30  p.m. 


Medium-sized  microwave  oven,  two 
years  old,  little  used,  822-7288. 

Pool  table,  slate  surface  4x8  feet,  recent- 
ly refelted,  some  accessories,  John,  Ext. 
6685. 


Smith  Corona  SL  460,  electronic 
typewriter  with  WordEraser,  new  ribbon 
and  lift-off  correcting  cassettes,  Rosnina, 
836-3006  after  8 p.m. 


Three-bedroom  semi  close  to  campus, 
fenced-in  yard,  two  baths,  finished 
recreation  room,  upstairs  laundry,  deck, 
821  -0733  after  6 p.m. 


1979  21 -foot  Prowler  house  trailer, 
sleeps  six,  fridge,  stove,  pop-up  antenna, 
four-piece  bath,  awning,  furnace,  843- 
5443. 


Three-drawer,  letter-size  beige  file 
cabinet,  Barb,  Ext.  8761 . 


Electric  furnace,  forced  air,  Lennox  ES4- 
20-1 , 65,000  BTU;  electric  hot  water  tank, 
60  gallons.  RUUD,  TE60;  1984  Buick 
Skylark,  as  is;  racks  for  top  of  car  with  rain 
gutters,  Thule,  822-2904. 


Queen-size  waterbed,  six  drawers 
padded  headboard,  linen  included,  821 
0925. 


1 981  Mercury  Capri  hatchback,  V6  auto- 
matic, power  steering  and  brakes,  sun- 
roof, available  in  August,  Ext  2651  /81 31 
or  836-8534. 


1986  Toyota  Tercel  wagon,  good  condi 
tion,  821  -5962  or  1 -534-2689. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  apartment  in  Rockwood, 
S900  a month  negotiable  plus  utilities, 
available  immediately,  763-4431 . 


Two-bedroom  furnished  condominium 
with  private  underground  parking,  River- 
side Park  area,  available  from  October  to 
April  1992, 837-9693. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  quiet  adult 
building,  no  pets,  available  late  August, 
$724  a month  plus  utilities,  Ext  3703  or 
836-6851. 


Main  floor  apartment  in  private  home, 
three  bedrooms,  new  kitchen,  three  ap- 
pliances, parking,  on  bus  route,  refer- 
ences required,  $900  a month  plus 
utilities,  824-9506  after  5 p.m. 


Two  rooms  for  rent  in  house  close  to 
campus,  $300  each;  one-bedroom  base- 


ment apartment  in  Oakville,  35-minute 
drive  to  campus,  leave  message  for  Peter 
at  Ext.  8165  or  call  821-3629. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house  in  quiet 
neighborhood  close  to  campus,  available 
Aug.  25  for  one  year,  no  pets,  $1,100  a 
month  plus  utilities,  821  -4583. 


One-bedroom  apartment,  pets  OK,  $395 
plus  utilities,  Ext.  4309  or  821  -1836. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house,  $1 ,1 60 
a month  plus  utilities,  available  Sept.  1 to 
Aug.  31,  1992,  lease  required,  non- 
smokers,  no  dogs,  Norma,  763-4777. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  century  home 
in  Hespeler,  large  lot,  quiet  neighbor- 
hood, non-smokers,  no  pets,  available 
August,  $800  a month  plus  utilities,  654- 
0365. 


One-bedroom  furnished  or  unfurnished 
basement  apartment  close  to  campus, 
private  entrance,  use  of  patio  and  back- 
yard, parking,  newly  renovated  kitchen, 
available  immediately,  $450  a month  in- 
cluding utilities,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
824-1725. 


Furnished  semi-apartment  close  to  cam- 
pus for  non-smoking,  quiet  student,  no 
weekends,  available  September,  refer- 
ences, 821 -5962  or  1 -534-2689. 


Wanted 


Housing  for  one  year  for  visiting  profes- 
sor from  University  of  Ghana,  Karen,  Ext. 
2490. 


Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
Creative  Services,  Level  4,  University 
Centre. 


Someone  to  share  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment, Ext.  4309  or  821 -1836. 


Furnished  bungalow  or  split-level  home 
for  mature  person  with  dog,  Ext.  6699  or 
Ext  76450  after  5 p.m. 


Hide-a-bed,  futon  frame,  Amy,  Ext  3606 
or  836-8258  after  4 p.m. 


Available 


Word  processing,  WordPerfect  5.1  on 
laser  printer,  Anna,  Ext.  6507  or  843- 
2642  after  5 p.m. 


Piano  lessons  for  all  ages  and  levels, 
Judith,  763-71 95,  leave  message  stating 
grade  level. 


Lost 


Silver  charm  bracelet  with  about  eight 
charms,  Pamela,  Ext.  61 56. 


"Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  in  writina  and  received 
by  Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6579. 


Publications 


Prof.  Jay  Newman,  Philosophy,  is  the 
author  of  On  Religious  Freedom , pub- 
lished in  April  by  University  of  Ottawa 
Press. 

Susan  James  of  International 
Education  Services  has  had  two  ar- 
ticles published  recently  — one  on 
“African  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Guelph”  in  the  winter  issue  of 
Canadian  Association  of  African 
Studies  Newsletter,  pages  14  to  16, 
and  one  on  “Development  Education 
in  the  University"  in  Canadian  and 
International  Education  Vol.  20,  No. 
1,  pages  1 14  to  123. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Tammy  Bray  and 
former  graduate  student  Carla 
Taylor,  Nutritional  Sciences,  on  the 
“Effect  of  Hyperoxia  on  Oxygen-Free 
Radical  Defence  Enzymes  in  the 
Lung  of  Zinc-Deficient  Rats”  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Nutrition. 

Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  is  author  of 
‘Propertius'  Talking  Horse,"  which 
appeared  in  Classical  Quarterly  (New 
Series),  Vol.  41,  No.  1,  pages  259  to 
261. 

"Suppression  of  Lymphocyte  Blas- 
togenesis  by  Porcine  Interferon 
Alpha,"  by  Prof.  Brian  Derbyshire  and 
Anne  Marie  De  Laat,  Veterinary 


Microbiology  and  Immunology,  ap- 
peared in  Research  in  Veterinary 
Science  50,  pages  376  to  378. 
Derbyshire  is  also  author  with  Hana 
Weingartl  of  "Antiviral  Activity 
Against  Transmissible  Gastro- 
enteritis Virus,  and  Cytotoxicity,  of 
Natural  Porcine  Interferons  Alpha 
and  Beta,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Veterinary  Re- 
search 1991,  pages  143  to  149. 

An  article  by  Lawrence  Riddolls  of 
the  Equine  Research  Centre  on  “Or- 
ganizing an  Equine  Nuclear  Imaging 
Facility"  appeared  in  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Medical  Radiation  Tech- 
nology 1991,  Vol.  22. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Louis 
Christofides,  Economics,  on  “The  In- 
teraction Between  Indexation,  Con- 
tract Duration  and  Non-Contingent 
Wage  Adjustment"  appeared  in 
Economica  in  August  1990. 

Christofides  is  also  author  with  A. 
Oswald  of  “Efficient  and  Inefficient 
Employment  Outcomes:  A Study 
Based  on  Canadian  Contract  Data,” 
which  appeared  in  Research  in  Labor 
Economics  199 1 , and  “In-Sample  and 
Out-of-Sample  Forecasts  of  Wage 
Adjustment,"  which  was  published  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Forecast- 
ing 1991.  □ 
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Calendar  Juiyiito3i 


Thursday,  July  11 


Community  Barbecue  - The  Central 
Student  Association’s  annual  party 
starts  in  Branion  Plaza  with  children’s 
activities  at  4:30  p.m.,  a barbecue  din- 
ner at  5 p.m.,  the  presentation  of  the 
annual  community  service  award  and 
musical  entertainment.  Advance 
tickets  are  $7  for  the  hip  of  beef  and 
$5.50  for  the  hamburger  or  vege- 
tarian meal,  and  are  available  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  Same- 
day  tickets  are  50  cents  more.  Kids’ 
meals  are  $2.50. 

Friday,  July  12 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  July  14 

Cycling  Club  - The  destination  this 
week  is  the  riders’  choice.  It  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55 
kilometres  leaves  from  Bicycles  etc. 
on  MacDonell  Street  at  10  a.m. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 

National  Youth 
Orchestra 
to  perform 

The  National  Youth  Orchestra,  on 
campus  this  summer  for  its  annual 
summer  training  camp,  will  present  a 
number  of  concerts  over  the  next 
month. 

On  July  12,  two  NYO  alumni  will 
perform  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  Trombonist 
Murray  Crew  plays  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony;  French  horn  player  James 
Sommerville  is  a member  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony. 

On  July  14,  members  of  the 
orchestra’s  faculty  will  give  a concert 
at  8 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  On  July 
15,  the  brass  and  percussion  sections 
of  the  orchestra  will  perform  at  8 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

On  July  17,  bassoonist  Chris  Weait 
will  play  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  On  July  1 8,  NYO  alumni  Mark 
Simons  on  clarinet  and  D’Arcy  Gray 
on  percussion  will  perform  at  10  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107.  All  of  the  above 
concerts  are  free. 

The  entire  orchestra  will  perform 
July  26  and  Aug.  4 at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7 
general,  $5  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

The  NYO  is  made  up  of  nearly  100 
of  the  brightest  young  musicians  in 
Canada.  Each  fall,  auditions  are  held 
in  major  cities  across  the  country  for 
young  musicians  to  compete  for  the 
lucrative  spots  at  the  summercamp.  □ 


Obituary 

Frank  Fleming  of  Guelph,  a painter 
in  the  Maintenance  Department, 
died  July  6 in  his  56th  year.  He 
joined  the  University  in  1975. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Margaret,  and  a son,  Ken.  □ 


10:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  200. 

Tuesday,  July  16 

SSHRC  Information  Day  - The  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-President,  Research, 
is  sponsoring  a Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  infor- 
mation day.  SSHRC  program  officer 
John  Baglow  will  discuss  the  council’s 
grant  programs,  policy  and  review 
process  starting  at  9 a.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre.  Time  is  available  for 
individual  appointments  in  the  after- 
noon. For  more  information,  call 
Jennifer  Garayt  at  Ext.  6927. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Seminar 

- Graduate  student  Gordon  Vander 
Voort  will  discuss  the“Effect  of  Num- 
ber of  Young  Bulls  Tested  and 
Progeny  Group  Size  on  AI  Study 
Returns”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  141. 

Wednesday,  July  17 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  novice  swim 
ride  to  Guelph  Lake  leaves  at  5 p.m. 
from  the  UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  July  18 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Seminar 

- Today’s  topic  is  “Supplemental 
Chromium  for  Stressed  and  Growing 
Feeder  Calves,”  presented  by 
graduate  student  Xiaoguo  Chang. 
The  seminar  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Friday,  July  19 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  July  5,  the 
following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Financial  Officer.  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services.  Salary  range: 
$36,550  minimum;  $42,946  normal 
hiring  limit;  $45,687  midpoint. 
Counsellor-In-Residence,  Counsel- 
ling and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
contractually  limited.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Salary  range  subject  to 
evaluation. 


female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  July  21 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  an  84-km  swim  ride  to  Kelso 
Lake.  Meet  at  the  UC  south  doors  at 
10  a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  25  to  35 
km  leaves  from  Bicycles  etc.  on  Mac- 
Donell Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 
200. 

Tuesday,  July  23 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Seminar 
- Graduate  student  Deborah  Shaw 
gives  an  “Analysis  of  the  Distribution 
of  Donor  Cell  Descendants  in 
Chimeric  Chickens”  at  1 1:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Wednesday,  July  24 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  novice  ride 
to  Cambridge  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  July  25 

Worship  - Womanstudy,  a feminist 
study  of  spiritual  roots,  currently 
studying  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  meets 
at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Friday,  July  26 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
Robert  Grant  of  the  department  of 
soil  science  at  the  University  of  Alber- 


Counsellor/Therapist.  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre.  Salary 
range:  $39,839  minimum;  $46,811 
normal  hiring  limit;  $49,799  mid- 
point. 

Child-Care  Teachers,  U of  G Child- 
Care  Centre,  toddler  and  preschool 
programs,  contractually  limited. 
Hiring  range:  $23,000  to  $27,000 
(under  review). 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  ap- 
plicants. To  determine  the  availability  of 


ta  will  speak  on  “Simulation  of  the 
Exchange  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Water 
and  Energy  Between  Crop  Canopies 
and  the  Atmosphere”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Richards  038. 

Sunday,  July  28 

Cycling  Club  - The  destination  this 
week  is  the  riders’  choice.  It  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  35  to  55  km 
leaves  from  Bicycles  etc.  on  Mac- 
Donell Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Tuesday,  July  30 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Seminar 

- Today’s  topic  is  “Affinity  Purifica- 
tion and  Characterization  of  Turkey 
Gonadotropins,”  presented  by 
graduate  student  Kevin  Taylor.  The 
seminar  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 

Wednesday,  July  31 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  swim  ride  to 
Everton  leaves  at  5 p.m  from  the  UC 
south  doors. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,”  call  Ext.  6580. 


University  employment  opportunities, 
visit  Employment  Services  and  Training 
on  Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 

☆ 

Assistant  Professor.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 
A tenure  track  position  with  a research 
and  teaching  emphasis  in  resource  and 
environmental  economics,  to  begin 
Jan.  1,  1992.  Send  applications  by 
Sept.  30  to  Prof.  George  Brinkman, 
acting  chair  of  the  department. 


Notices 

Family  field  day 

U of  G and  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  will 
host  a family  field  day  at  the 
Elora  Research  Station  July  1 7. 
The  day  will  feature  guided 
wagon  tours  and  educational 
displays.  Tours  begin  at  10  a.m. 
and  run  until  3 p.m.  Tours  to  the 
fish  research  station  leave  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  The 
research  station  is  located  two 
miles  south  of  Elora  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Elora  Road.  For  more 
information,  call  Exl  3933. 

Summer  chorale 

The  University  of  Guelph  Sum- 
mer Chorale,  conducted  by 
Sandor  Szabo,  presents  ‘Mozart: 
Mass  in  F Major’July  10  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  United 
Church.  The  choir  will  also  per- 
form works  by  Brahms,  Kodaly 
and  LiszL  Tickets  are  $6  and  are 
available  at  the  door. 

Alumni  hockey  tourney 

The  fifth  annual  U of  G alumni 
hockey  tournament  is  Dec  6,  7 
and  8.  but  the  team  registration 
deadline  is  coming  up  soon.  It's 
Aug.  22.  when  there  will  be  an 
organizational  meeting  at  7:30 
p.m  in  the  Mitchell  Centre 
lounge.  The  tournament  will  be 
limited  to  20  teams,  divided  into 
two  pools;  entry  fee  is  $325.  For 
more  information,  call  Laurie 
Graham  at  ExL  2160  or  Brian 
Tapscott  at  842-2185  or  767- 
3115. 

Choir  names  director 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers 
have  appointed  as  their  first 
director/conductor  Linda 
Beaupre,  founder  and  music 
director  of  the  Bach  Children's 
Choir  of  Scarborough.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Kinsmen  Club  of 
Guelph,  the  choir  will  provide 
children  from  7 to  16  with  an 
opportunity  for  choral  training 
and  performance.  The  next 
round  of  auditions  is  in  late 
August  and  early  September 
Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
and  in  most  Wellington  County 
schools.  For  more  information, 
call  the  council  at  836-3280. 

Hire  a student 

The  Canada  Employment 
Centre  for  Students  has  students 
available  to  do  odd  jobs,  such  as 
hedge  trimming,  fence  painting, 
babysitting  and  spring  cleaning. 
To  hire  a student,  call  the  centre 
at  83  7-1030  or  drop  in  between 
9:30  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  Monday 
to  Friday  at  1 70  Wyndham  St. 

An  island  retreat 

The  eighth  annual  Hillside  Fes- 
tival will  take  place  July  26  to  28 
on  the  island  at  Guelph  Lake 
Conservation  Area.  For  ticket 
prices  and  more  information, 
call  763-6396. 

Field  study  program 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices is  co-ordinating  a program 
to  enhance  field  studies  ex- 
periences of  U of  G students. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  three- 
year  program,  about  20  students 
will  be  selected  to  participate. 
Students  should  state  their  inten- 
tions to  take  part  to  their  depart- 
ment adviser  at  least  eight 
months  before  the  field  study  is 
to  begin.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  3778. 


Retirees  association  kicks  off 


The  U of  G Retirees  Association  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  June  21  at  the  Cutten  Club.  The  association 
is  open  to  all  retired  U of  G employees.  Seated  from 
left  to  rightaredirector  Rick  Richards,  president  Elmer 


Menzie  and  members  Bill  Ewen  and  Harvey 
Caldwell.  Standing  are  secretary  Don  Jose,  directors 
Earl  MacNaughton  and  George  Barker,  vice-presi- 
dent Arch  McIntyre  and  treasurer  Neil  Sullivan. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas 


Personnel  report 


Job  opportunities 
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Questions  and  answers  on  Phase  2 of  the  internal  review 


Effects  on  staffing 

When  will  we  know-  what  positioas  will  be  af- 
fected? 

The  people  in  positions  and  units  affected  by 
Phase  2 recommendations  have  been  in- 
formed orwill  soon  be  informed  of  the  changes 
to  take  place.  As  individual  positions  are  iden- 
tified,  employees  will  be  informed  and 
arrangements  made  to  deal  with  redundancies 
in  a fair  and  equitable  way.  Most  will  be  trans- 
ferred into  vacant  positions  or  retrained  if  ap- 
propriate. Where  positions  are  not  available, 
employees  will  receive  generous  retirement  or 
severance  packages. 

How  will  the  transfer  of  staff  take  place? 

Where  appropriate,  consultation  will  occur 
with  the  bargaining  units,  then  each  individual 
will  be  contacted  directly  and  specific 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  transfer  or 
retraining.  The  best  interests  of  the  units  and 
people  involved  will  be  considered. 

Will  staff  being  transferred  have  any  influence 
on  where  they  are  placed? 

T o whatever  extent  possible,  staff  aspirations 
will  be  matched  with  available  positions. 

Are  people  being  transferred  guaranteed  a 
position? 

People  being  transferred  are  not  necessarily 
guaranteed  a position  forever,  because  the  unit 
they  are  transferred  to  may  be  under  review  in 
Phase  3,  Recommendations  from  Phase  3 
could  affect  the  unit's  operating  mandate  and 
staff  positions. 

When  will  the  transfers  take  place? 

Transfers  will  take  place  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience of  the  affected  units  and  individuals. 
Many  changes  from  Phase  2 were  imple- 
mented as  of  July  I 

How  will  the  layoff  of  staff  be  implemented? 

If  there  are  terminations,  these  will  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  applicable  collective 
agreements  or,  in  the  absence  of  a collective 
agreement,  in  accordance  with  University 
policies  and  procedures.  Where  appropriate, 
terminated  employees  will  be  given  on-cam- 
pus status  for  two  years.  This  will  give  them 
priority  when  applying  for  future  University 
employment  opportunities. 

What  notice  will  be  given  regarding  layoffs? 

Notice  of  severance  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  collective  agreements  or 
University  policies  and  guidelines. 

What  severance  arrangements  will  be  made? 

Severance  arrangements  will  be  made  based 
on  the  terms  of  collective  agreements  or 


University  policy  in  consultation  with  each 
affected  individual.  Fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ments will  be  offered. 

Will  there  be  further  staff  changes? 

It’s  possible  there  will  be  additional  or- 
ganizational and  staff  changes  resulting  from 
the  recommendations  of  Phase  3 of  the  review 
process,  which  focuses  on  functions  shared  by 
teaching  and  non-teaching  units.  The  hiring 
freeze  will  continue,  however,  to  permit  max- 
imum staffing  flexibility. 

Will  management  personnel  be  affected? 

A number  of  significant  changes  in  unit 
structures  will  affect  management  personnel. 
These  changes  will  be  announced  as  they 
occur  in  letters  to  faculty  and  staff  and  in  At 
Guelph. 

Will  retraining  programs  and  assistance  be 
available? 

Retraining  will  be  provided  whenever  and 
wherever  appropriate  to  expedite  personnel 
changes  throughout  the  University. 

How  will  remaining  staff  be  helped  to  adjust  to 
the  changes? 

The  consultation  process  that  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  review  will  continue  at  the 
department  and  unit  levels  to  help  staff  adjust 
to  new  circumstances  and  to  seek  input  and 
ideas  that  might  assist  in  making  the  changes. 
Can  vacant  positions  now  be  filled? 

No.  Any  vacant  positions  that  have  not  been 
filled  as  a result  of  Phase  2 will  be  held  open 
until  Phase  3 recommendations  are  imple- 
mented. 

Will  Phase  3 result  in  similar  staff  changes? 

There  may  be  additional  staff  changes  result- 
ing from  Phase  3,  but  it’s  too  early  to  determine 
their  extent  and  impact. 

Can  I take  early  retirement? 

Early  retirement  is  an  option  for  all 
employees  at  any  time,  provided  they  qualify 
under  the  pension  guidelines.  Financial 
arrangements  will  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
those  asked  to  retire  as  part  of  the  review 
process.  These  arrangements  are  specific  to 
the  review. 

Other  effects 

How  will  implementation  take  place? 

Implementation  will  be  phased  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  although  the  timing  of  specific 
changes  will  vary. 

What  benefits  will  result? 

Benefits  of  the  changes  include  shortened 
lines  of  communication,  clearer  and  more 
focused  roles,  improved  client  service,  reduced 


overheads  and  increased  profits,  simplified  ad- 
ministrative processes  and  a significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  University's  base  budget. 

What  cost  savings  will  be  achieved  from  the 
Phase  2 changes? 

The  University  will  realize  between  $2  mil- 
lion and  $2.3  million  in  savings  in  1992/93. 
About  $ 1 million  will  be  spent  over  the  coming 
year  in  one-time  implementation  costs. 

How  will  we  know  if  the  changes  have  had  the 
desired  effect? 

A monitoring  and  reporting  process  between 
management  and  senior  executives  will  ensure 
the  new  systems  are  working.  This  will  involve 
feedback  from  users  and  staff  and  will  result 
in  services  that  are  more  consumer-oriented. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  implement  all  of  Phase 
3? 

The  initial  report  of  the  review  team  is  ex- 
pected in  September,  and  it’s  hoped  that  the 
report  will  be  made  public  in  November.  Some 
changes  may  have  to  be  implemented  over  an 
extended  period  because  of  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  ongoing  projects  that 
must  be  completed,  contract  constraints  or  the 
implementation  of  new  procedures. 

Specific 

recommendations 

What  changes  are  expected  in  my  unit? 

You  are  aware  of  the  changes  that  affect  your 
unit  to  date.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility 
that  Phase  3 recommendations  will  result  in 
additional  changes,  particularly  if  similar  or 
related  functions  are  carried  out  in  the  units 
still  under  review. 

May  staff  read  the  report? 

The  final  report  of  the  review  committee  is 
not  available,  but  the  recommended  changes 
that  will  be  implemented  will  be  communi- 
cated individually  and  publicly  for  phases  2 
and  3 as  they  were  in  Phase  1 . 

My  family  and  I rely  on  Health  Services  for  our 
health-care  needs.  What  will  it  mean  for  us  if 
these  services  are  restricted  to  students  and 
their  families? 

Employees  who  currently  use  Health  Ser- 
vices will  have  to  seek  a family  physician  in 
private  practice.  The  Guelph  General  Hospital 
maintains  a list  of  physicians  who  are  taking 
new  patients. 

How  will  the  changes  in  Financial  Services  and 
the  Bursar’s  Office  affect  my  department? 

At  this  time,  there  are  no  changes  in  locations 
or  procedures  for  these  departments.  You  will 


be  notified  when  new  procedures  are  pul  in 
place. 

How  will  we  know  where  to  go  for  various 
services  in  the  new  Human  Resources  Depart- 
ment? 

For  the  time  being,  continue  to  follow  the 
same  procedures  you  have  been  using,  All 
employees  will  be  notified  of  changes  that 
affect  their  access  to  human  resources  ser- 
vices. 

Where  will  I go  for  graphics  and  photography 
services,  now  that  a new  Document  Production 
Services  unit  has  been  formed  combining 
graphics  and  photography  with  duplicating 
and  printing? 

For  the  time  being,  the  graphics  and  photog- 
raphy functions  will  remain  in  their  current 
space  on  the  second  floor  of  Blackwood  Hall. 
When  will  the  functions  of  Central  Reserva- 
tions be  transferred  to  the  Registrar’s  Office? 

The  change  in  room  assignment  respon- 
sibility went  into  effect  July  1 . 

Study  process 

Will  Phase  3 follow  the  same  process? 

Yes,  it  will  follow  exactly  the  same  process 
as  phases  1 and  2. 

When  will  Phase  3 be  completed? 

The  study  team  report  for  Phase  3 is  due  for 
completion  in  September,  but  will  be  finalized 
and  publicly  released  in  November.  Im- 
plementation will  begin  after  this  report  has 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  and  final  recom- 
mendations are  agreed  on,  as  in  the  first  two 
phases. 

What  happens  next? 

Continue  doing  your  job  as  you  have  always 
done,  unless  directed  to  do  otherwise.  As  ad- 
ditional changes  that  affect  you  or  your  opera- 
tion are  implemented,  you  will  be  consulted. 
Why  was  I (not)  interviewed? 

About  a third  of  the  staff  in  all  units  reviewed 
to  date  have  been  interviewed.  The  people 
interviewed  represented  a cross-section  in 
each  of  the  units  studied.  They  were  selected 
because  of  their  specific  work  responsibility, 
which  allowed  the  study  team  to  understand 
the  work  performed  by  the  entire  unit. 

Was  the  whole  study  rigged? 

Outside  consultants  were  hired  to  give  the 
University  a clear  perspective  on  functions, 
ensure  objectivity  and  to  conduct  a fair  review 
process. 

If  you  have  any  other  questions  about  the 
review  process  and  how  it  affects  you,  call 
Cathy  Beattie  at  Ext.  4290.  □ 


Agrifood  report  blasts  free  trade 


a bilateral  extraordinary  appeals 
committee,  for  reasons  the  re- 
searchers say  are  “groundless." 

This  appeal  continued  for  two  years. 
Finally  last  month,  the  committee 
ruled  that  Canadian  pork  processors 
be  refunded  all  the  duties  paid  to  date 
— up  to  $20  million.  But  the  lengthy 
appeal  process  “imposed  both  direct 
costs  and  uncertainty  in  Canadian 
processors,”  say  the  researchers.  “The 
results  are  both  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive. These  are  clear  barriers  to  free 
trade.” 

Another  case  involved  meat  inspec- 
tion. According  to  the  free  trade 
agreement,  there  were  to  be  no  border 
inspections  of  meat  traded  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


by  David  Proctor  and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Canada  should  stop  lowering 
tariffs  and  abolishing  trade  bar- 
riers with  the  United  States  if  the 
American  government  continues 
making  a mockery  of  the  free  trade 
deal. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  a new 
report  by  researchers  in  the  U of  G- 
based  George  Morris  Centre. 

In  the  just-released  paper  “Resolv- 
ing Trade  Disputes  with  the  United 
States:  Level  Playing  Field  or  a 
Vehicle  for  U.S.  Vested  Interests?" 
project  leader  Michael  Von  Massow, 
Prof.  Erna  Van  Duren  and  Prof.  Larry 
Martin,  acting  director  of  the  centre, 
say  political  and  protectionist  actions 
by  the  United  States  are  stifling 
progress  towards  a 'level  playing 
field"  between  the  two  countries. 

‘To  continue  to  subject  the 
Canadian  agrifood  system  to  the  self- 
serving  political  whims  of  U.S.  legis- 
lators and  their  clearly  rigged  proces- 
ses without  some  degree  of  protection 
is  akin  to  handing  Canada's  second- 
largest  manufacturing  industry  to  the 
U.S.,"  says  the  report.  "It  has  to  stop." 

The  free  trade  agreement  was  in- 
stituted in  part  to  help  alleviate  a long 
history  of  trade  disputes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
particularly  important  to  the  agrifood 


sector,  because  a full  30  per  cent  of 
the  countervailing  duty  and  anti- 
dumping cases  brought  against 
Canada  by  the  States  in  the  1980s 
concerned  agricultural  products.  An 
important  goal  was  the  development 
of  a fair  dispute  mechanism  to  deal 
with  trade  clashes. 

But  in  their  report,  the  researchers 
show  how,  in  four  separate  trade  dis- 
putes, the  Americans  have  run  rough- 
shod over  the  process  and  decisions. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of 
abuse,  they  say,  concerns  the  five- 
year  pork  battle  between  the  two 
countries. 

This  melee  started  when  U.S.  pork- 
producing  states  and  the  National 
Pork  Producers  Council  lobbied 
Congress  to  impose  a duty  on 
Canadian  pork  processors.  The  lob- 
byists charged  that  the  processors 
were  having  their  production  sub- 
sidized by  way  of  Canadian  hog 
producers. 

The  bid  was  unsuccessful.  Even  the 
U.S.  IntemalionalTrade  Commission 
ruled  against  the  allegation  and  disal- 
lowed the  duty  . . so  the  Americans 
simply  passed  new  laws  and  imposed 
the  duly  anyway. 

Canada  successfully  appealed  the 
duty  to  a bilateral  committee  that,  by 
this  time,  had  been  created  though  the 
free  trade  deal.  But  the  United  States 
appealed  the  ruling  to  the  next  level, 


Then,  because  of  pressure  from  U.S. 
customs  brokers,  border  inspections 
were  instituted  at  a frequency  of  1 in 
20  shipments.  Each  inspection  cost 
the  Canadian  exporter  $200.  The  re- 
searchers say  the  inspection  frequen- 
cy has  now  risen  to  every  seventh 
shipment,  and  the  cost  has  quad- 
rupled to  $800. 

In  other  cases  such  as  those  involv- 
ing Atlantic  groundfish  and 
Canadian  softwoods,  the  United 
States  again  passed  legislation  to 
legitimize  countervailing  actions  that 
had  been  declared  illegal  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

The  report  concludes  with  five 


recommendations  to  deal  with  these 

problems: 

■ Serious  negotiations  should  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  to  complete 
the  development  of  a fair  dispute 
mechanism. 

■ Significant  progress  should  be 
made  on  this  issue  by  Jan.  1 , 1 992. 

■ The  United  States  should  honor  its 
commitment  to  harmonize  meat 
inspection  by  Jan.  I,  1992. 

■ If  the  foregoing  commitments  are 


not  made  by  Jan.  1 , Canada  should 
refuse  to  lower  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  as  agreed  on  that 
date. 

■ If  U.S.  tactics  persist,  Canada 
should  immediately  enter  into 
negotiations  with  other  countries 
or  regions  to  obtain  free  trade 
status.  □ 

David  Proctor  is  a participant  in  a stu- 
dent research-writing  program  co- 
ordinated by  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research. 
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Summer 

camp 

offers 

sound 

training 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

For  many  students,  summer 
means  getting  a job,  travelling  or 
maybe  suntanning  on  the  beach.  For 
Joanna  G’froerer,  however,  it  means 
flute  practice  with  some  of  the  best 
young  musicians  in  Canada. 

G’froerer,  a 19-year-old  music  stu- 
dent from  Vancouver,  is  one  of  83 
students  from  across  the  country  who 
are  gathered  at  U of  G for  the  annual 
six-week  summer  camp  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Orchestra.  The  NYO  has 
been  training  young  musicians  for  or- 
chestral careers  since  I960. 

"Our  pool  of  people  is  the  cream  of 
the  crop  of  youth  orchestras  across 
the  country,"  says  NYO  director 
Hubert  Meyer.  “And  our  product  is 
ultimately  quite  comparable  to  the 
product  of  a major  symphony  or- 
chestra.” 

Competition  for  places  in  the  camp 
is  fierce.  Each  year,  hundreds  of 
musicians  between  the  ages  of  1 4 and 
26  audition  for  the  limited  number  of 
spots.  Among  the  38  students  selected 
this  year  from  Ontario  is  Guelph  cel- 
list Cyrena  Huang. 

Once  the  camp  begins,  the  workday 
for  the  students  may  be  1 2 hours  long, 
with  theory  classes  and  private  les- 
sons, as  well  as  rehearsals  in  chamber 
groups,  in  sections  and  with  the  full 
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Gillespie  top  teacher 


Prof.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource 
Science,  has  been  named  1991 
Canadian  professor  of  the  year  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education  (CASE).  The  U.S.- 
based  council  presented  the  award 
July  15  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Montreal. 

This  is  the  sixth  recognition 
Gillespie  has  received  for  his  teach- 
ing. He  also  holds  the  1 99 1 John  Bell 
Award  for  Education,  the  1990 
Central  Student  Association  Teach- 
ing Excellence  Award,  a 1988  3M 
Teaching  Fellowship,  the  1986  0AC 
Alumni  Association  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  and  the  1984  U of 
G Faculty  Association  Distinguished 
Professor  Award. 

Gillespie’s  nominators  for  the 
CASE  award  cited  his  effectiveness  in 
the  classroom,  his  accessibility  and 
helpfulness  to  students,  his  role  as  co- 
director of  the  University  College 
Project  and  his  efforts  to  encourage 
others  to  become  better  teachers. 

“(He)  has  been  making  outstanding 
contributions  to  high-quality  teach- 
ing for  many  years  and  is  providing 
exceptional  leadership  across  the  en- 
tire University,”  wrote  Academic 


Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald  in 
support  of  the  nomination.  “He  has  an 
extraordinary  commitment  to  teach- 
ing,” 

Undergraduate  student  Goretty 
Dias  wrote  that  Gillespie  “has  a 
presence  that  says  that  he  is  com- 
pletely committed  to  his  work  and  to 
people." 

Gillespie  graduated  with  a B.Sc.  in 
mathematics  and  physics  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in 
1962  and  completed  an  MSA  in 
meteorology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1963. 

He  worked  for  two  years  as  a 
meteorologist  and  completed  his  PhD 
in  agricultural  meteorology  at  U of  G. 
In  1968,  he  joined  what  was  to  be- 
come the  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science. 

Gillespie  says  his  approach  to 
teaching  has  changed  a lot  over  the 
past  23  years. 

“I  used  to  deliver  the  facts,"  he  says. 
"Now  I try  to  teach  principles.  I really 
like  to  help  my  students  leam  how  to 
solve  problems,  then  they  can  study 
the  facts  for  themselves.  Education 
should  develop  the  mind,  not  just  stuff 
the  memory." 


— again  ! 


Terry  Gillespie 

CASE  began  its  Canadian  professor 
of  the  year  program  in  1 986  to  recog- 
nize faculty  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  lives  and  careers  of  under- 
graduate students  and  for  service  to 
their  institutions  and  the  teaching 
profession. 

As  part  of  the  recognition,  Gillespie 
receives  a $5,000  award  furnished  by 
Merck  Frosst  Canada  Inc.  □ 


Pressure 
still  on  for 
academic 
building 


Members  of  the  brass  section  of  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  rehearse. 


orchestra.  Life  at  the  camp  is  hard 
work, consisting  of“leaming  a lot  and 
practising  a lot,"  says  G’froerer. 

The  teaching  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  says  Meyer.  “A  typical  NYO 
teacher  is  a long-time  member  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  or  is  retired,  and 
is  also  teaching  at  a university.  Quite 
a few  of  them  have  50  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  business.  That’s  what 
we’re  trying  to  do.  take  this  vast 
amount  of  experience  that  has  been 
amassed  and  transfer  it  so  that  it  is  not 
lost.” 

Students  gain  experience  both  by 
playing  and  listening.  The  orchestra 
has  several  concerts  scheduled  for 
July  and  August,  both  on  campus  and 
around  southern  Ontario. 

Concerts  held  earlier  this  month  on 
campus  featured  performances  by 
NYO  alumni  and  faculty.  “The  alumni 
like  to  come  back  and  play  for  the 


kids,  to  maintain  ties,”  Meyer  says. 

This  is  the  NYO’s  first  year  at  U of 
G.  In  previous  years,  the  orchestra 
was  located  at  Queen’s  University, 
but  renovations  being  done  there 
made  a move  necessary.  A survey  of 
Ontario  universities  put  Guelph  at  the 
top  of  the  list  for  the  new  location,  he 
says. 

Meyer  and  the  orchestra’s  faculty 
give  the  University  high  marks  for  its 
teaching  and  performance  space,  as 
well  as  its  “human  comforts"  — hous- 
ing and  food.  The  NYO  is  considering 
making  Guelph  its  permanent  loca- 
tion, a decision  that  should  be  made 
in  a few  months,  he  says. 

The  students,  however,  are  kept  so 
busy,  they  don't  get  much  chance  to 
check  out  the  amenities,  says  Meyer. 
Bass  player  Gilles  Neault,  25,  of 
Montreal,  agrees.  “I  haven't  seen  too 
much,"  he  says.  “The  bass  section  gets 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 

some  time  off,  but  we’d  rather  stay  in 
our  rooms  and  practise." 

The  orchestra  will  perform  on  cam- 
pus July  26  and  Aug.  4 at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  TheJuly  26con- 
cert  will  feature  From  Under  the 
Overture  by  Schipizky,  Nocturnes: 
Nuages,  Fetes  by  Debussy,  Death  and 
Transfiguration,  Opus  24,  by  Strauss, 
Lieutenant  Kije  Suite,  Opus  60,  by 
Prokofiev  and  Capriccio  Espagnol, 
Opus  34,  by  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The  Aug.  4 concert  will  feature 
Symphony  No.  6 in  B minor.  Opus  74, 
by  Tchaikovsky,  Tangents  by 
Freedman  and  Pictures  from  an  Ex- 
hibition by  Mussorgsky. 

Tickets  are  $7  general,  $5  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors,  and  are  available 
through  the  Department  of  Music, 
Ext.  3988.  □ 


U ofG  continues  to  press  the  provincial 
government  for  capital  funding  to  build 
a proposed  $21 -million  academic 
building. 

The  6,000-square-metre  building,  to 
be  located  near  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing, the  University  Centre  and  the  beef 
bam,  is  needed  to  accommodate  the 
University’s  dramatic  increase  in  un- 
dergraduate enrolment  and  to  provide 
a central  focus  for  environmental  ac- 
tivities (See  At  Guelph  Feb.  6). 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  recently  announced  that 
several  universities  will  receive  fund- 
ing for  capital  projects,  but  Guelph 
was  not  among  them. 

U of  G had  asked  MCU  to  provide  a 
$ 14-million  capital  grant  towards 
construction  of  the  building.  The 
University  would  provide  $7  million 
for  the  building  from  funds  raised  from 
private  sources,  and  between  $6  mil- 
lion and  $12  million  to  renovate  va- 
cated space  in  Day  Hall  and  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Science  building  for 
undergraduate  teaching  and  research. 

President  Brian  Segal  says  he  is  “ex- 
tremely upset"  that  U of  G did  not 
receive  support  for  the  project  and  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  ministry's 
rationale  on  why  Guelph  did  not  make 
this  round. 

‘We  will  continue  to  pressure  the 
government,"  hesays.“Wedesperately 
need  the  space  the  academic  building 
would  provide."  □ 


Acting  CSS 
dean  named 

Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple-Alford, 
Psychology,  has  been  named  ac- 
ting dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
Science.  His  term  will  run  until 
Aug.  31,  1992,  the  normal  expiry 
date  of  the  late  Dean  John 
Vanderkamp’s  term  of  office.  A 
search  will  be  initiated  in  the  fall  to 
fill  the  position,  says  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  aca- 
demic. 

Prof.  Norman  Gibbins, 
Microbiology,  will  become  the 
new  director  of  AKADEMIA, 
serving  initially  to  June  30,  1992, 
the  normal  expiry  date  of 
Vanderkamp’s  term.  He  will  then 
be  eligible  to  have  the  term 
renewed. 

MacDonald  also  announced  that 
Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineer- 
ing Science,  is  the  designated  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  One  of  his  first  tasks  is  to 
conduct  a University-wide  search 
for  a campaign  to  fill  the  position 
of  associate  dean,  as  recom- 
mended by  Senate.  □ 1 


UNIVERS 


Ugandan  vice-president  visits 

Thp  vice-Dresident  of  the  Republic  of  Uganda,  Dr.  President,  Academic,  Jack  MacDonald,  fourth  from 

Samson  B.M.Kisekka,  visited  the  University  earlier  this  left,  with  Kisekka,  fifth  trom  left,  flanked  by  Ugandan 

month  on  a fact-finding  tour.  Pictured  above  is  Vice-  vice-presidential  advisers  and  journalists. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Recommendations  raise  concerns 


We  would  like  to  express  our  concern 
regarding  the  recent  Phase  1 recom- 
mendations for  Child-Care  Services, 
which  were  published  in  the  June  26 
issue  of  At  Guelph. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  states 
that  it  contains  “only  those  recom- 
mendations that  various  University 
decision-making  groups  have  agreed 
to  implement.”  In  fact,  we  believe  this 
to  be  incorrect. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  sec- 
tion on  recommendations  contains  a 
number  of  discrepancies  from  the  un- 
derstandings that  were  reached 
among  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice- 
president,  student  affairs;  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president,  aca- 
demic; and  Judy  Myhill,  director  of 
Child-Care  Services,  as  part  of  the 
review  process. 


We  have  been  reassured  in  writing 
that,  as  a result  of  the  review  process, 
the  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  will  not 
be  reducing  the  level  of  qualified  staff 
in  its  primary  teaching  positions  nor 
will  the  centre  be  using  volunteers, 
student  practicums  and  part-time 
staff  to  replace  regular  qualified  staff. 

The  centre  has  already  established  a 
program  where  volunteers  and  stu- 
dents aid  the  teachers.  This  program 
will  continue  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Child-Care  Centre  Advisory 
Board  is  surprised  by  the  internal 
review’s  staffing  recommendations 
because  they  imply  a rejection  of  the 
University’s  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  research  excellence  in  the 
area  of  family  and  child  studies. 

The  Child-Care  Centre 
Advisory  Board 


Approach  to  child-care  centre  unique 


Books 


Setting  free  the  religious  freedom  debate 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

Media  Relations 

In  the  1990s,  the  age-old  paradox  of 
religion  and  freedom  is  worth  recon- 
sidering, says  Prof.  Jay  Newman, 
Philosophy. 

Newman,  the  author  of  On 
Religious  Freedom , the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  volumes  on  religious  com- 
mitment and  its  social  influences, 
maintains  that  much  of  modern 
Christian  thought  has  become  “a 
watered-down  theology”  with  little  of 
a"genuine"  religious  nature  left. 

“Today,  many  pebpVe  are  confused 
about  religious  freedom,"  says 
Newman,  who  recently  finished  a 
term  as  president  of  the  Canadian 
Theological  Society. 

Religious  liberalism,  commendable 
when  it  is  well-motivated,  too  often 
ignores  the  importance  of  tradition, 
he  says.  “For  example,  the  United 
Church,  in  a way,  with  its  peculiar 
view  of  liberalism,  has  often  become 
as  dogmatic  as  fundamentalism.” 
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The  question  then  becomes:  “Can 
religion  become  freer  without  being 
deprived  of  its  tradition?”  For 
Newman,  the  answer  lies  in  a more 
cautious  religious  liberalism  rooted  in 
tradition  and  scholarship. 

He  also  questions  the  commitment 
of  Canadian  institutions  in  promoting 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  to  prac- 
tise religion.  In  Canada,  the  bitterness 
of  the  debate  over  religious  freedom 
— in  such  issues  as  separate  school 
funding  and  the  saying  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  public  schools  — suggests 
that  “We  haven’t  adequately  estab- 
lished a clear  conception  of  religious 
freedom." 

Newman  argues  that  Canadians 
need  to  think  harder  about  their  civil 
liberties,  especially  during  the  current 
constitutional  debate.  Unlike  the 
United  States,  where  freedom  of 
religion  forms  the  foundation  of  its 
freedom,  Canada  does  not  enjoy  a 
comparable  cultural  tradition  of  civil 
liberties. 

“We  need  to  think  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  ethical  issues  that  arise  with 
respect  to  why  we  allow  people 
religious  liberty  instead  of  accepting 
it  as  a slogan  from  our  new  constitu- 
tion," he  says. 

In  his  book,  Newman  explores  the 
nature  of  freedom  in  terms  of  western 
Christian  thought  by  drawing  exten- 
sively on  sacred  and  theological 
works.  He  begins  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  religious  freedom 
and  of  the  principal  ways  in  which 
religion  is  both  a hindrance  to 
freedom  and  a source  of  freedom.  He 
goes  on  to  examine  the  nature  and 
value  of  religious  liberty  and  the 
relationship  between  religious  and 
political  institutions. 


As  his  starting  point,  Newman  dis- 
cusses the  conflicting  conceptions  of 
the  relations  of  religion  to  freedom. 
Many  great  thinkers  argue  that 
religion  prevents  freedom  by  enslav- 
ing people  to  dogma  and  religious 
leaders;  others  have  argued  that 
religion  brings  order  to  the  unlimited 
freedom  in  people’s  lives. 

Another  side  of  the  argument  is  that 
“only  through  religion  can  people  be 
free"  because  religion  is  the  source  of 
freedom,  says  Newman.  He  notes  that 
many  of  the  great  images  of  freedom 
— the  Exodus  from  Egypt  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  teachings  of 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament  — are 
derived  from  religious  scriptures. 

“There  are  two  sides  to  the  coin,”  he 
says.  “Religion  is  an  obstacle  to 
freedom  and  it  may  also  be  the  ul- 
timate foundation  of  freedom.” 
Religion  poses  a threat  to  freedom 
when  it  is  used  for  manipulation  by 
powerful  religious  leaders  or  by 
secular  institutions,  he  says.  In  the 
latter  case,  these  institutions  (such  as 
politics,  media  and  universities)  at- 
tempt to  control  religion  by  propa- 
ganda and  even  oppression. 

“Orthodox  elements  that  dominate 
any  established  religious  group  often 
restrict  or  threaten  personal  freedom," 
he  says. 

Newman,  who  has  studied  religious 
freedom  for  25  years,  believes  people 
have  an  obligation  to  promote  a 
world  where  lives  can  be  lived  with 
freedom. 

His  earlier  books  on  the  theme  of 
religious  commitment  include  Foun- 
dations of  Religious  Tolerance, 
Fanatics  and  Hypocrites  and  Com- 
petition in  Religious  Life.  □ 


The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  Ad- 
visory Board  has  shared  with  me  a 
letter  being  submitted  to  At  Guelph 
that  questions  the  status  of  the  Phase  2 
recommendations  for  the  centre  and 
expresses  a concern  that  those  recom- 
mendations imply  an  erosion  in  the 
University’s  commitment. 

The  Phase  2 steering  committee  and 
the  University’s  senior  administrative 
group  adopted  an  approach  with 
respect  to  the  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  report  on  the  child-care  centre 
that  was  unique  among  all  the  non- 
teaching units  reviewed. 

Although  the  need  to  curb  the  finan- 
cial deficit  that  has  accumulated 
during  the  first  two  years  of  startup 
was  highlighted,  no  specific  recom- 
mendations to  achieve  this  end  were 
finalized.  Rather,  I have  been  man- 
dated, with  the  centre’s  director,  to 
bring  forward  a multi-year  plan  to 
meet  fiscal  objectives  while  maintain- 
ing high  program  standards. 

The  more  detailed  recommenda- 
tions reported  in  At  Guelph  and  noted 


by  the  centre’s  advisory  board  were 
“potential  solutions  that  have  been 
recommended”  and  will  be  considered 
with  those  involved,  including  the  ad- 
visory board.  The  confusion  over 
whether  they  have  been  approved  as 
recommendations  — they  have  not  — 
is  understandable. 

The  approach  taken  is  a vote  of  con- 
fidence in  those  responsible  for  the 
centre's  operation  and  realistic  given 
that  it  is  still  in  its  start-up  phase.  It 
signals  a strengthened  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  University  to  offer  child- 
care services  as  an  established  part  of 
the  institution  and  to  build  on  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  made  to  this  point 
to  achieve  the  outstanding  program 
now  in  place. 

I would  welcome  any  opportunity  to 
speak  further  with  centre  users  and 
other  University  community  mem- 
bers regarding  the  Phase  2 report  and 
the  centre’s  situation. 

Brian  Sullivan 
Associate  Vice-President, 
Student  Affairs 


Keefer  estates  endowed 


Board  of  Governors  passed  a resolu- 
tion at  its  meeting  June  27  that 
proceeds  from  the  Eliza  and  Petrina 
Keefer  estates  be  permanently  en- 
dowed. 

The  Keefer  estates  — consisting  of 
980  acres  — were  originally  be- 
queathed to  the  University  in  1 960  by 
Matthew  Wilks  Keefer,  who  retained 
a life  interest  in  the  property  for  his 
wife,  Margaret,  and  two  sisters,  Eliza 
and  Petrina. 

On  Keefer’s  death  in  1972,  his 
widow  requested  that  the  University 
accept  transfer  of  the  property , except 
for  42  acres  surrounding  the  main 
house,  which  she  and  her  two  sisters- 
in-law  retained  as  a life  interest. 

After  the  deaths  of  the  two  sisters  in 
1975  and  1981  and  the  death  of 
Margaret  Keefer  in  September  1990, 


assets  from  the  estates  of  Eliza  and 
Petrina  Keefer  were  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  University. 

The  combined  estates  of  the  sisters 
have  a market  value  of  about  $2.5 
million.  According  to  the  terms  of 
their  wills,  there  are  no  limitations  or 
restrictions  on  the  University  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  bequests. 

President  Brian  Segal  told  B of  G 
that  the  income  from  the  endowment 
will  support  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre  and  some  of  the  costs  of 
operating  Cruickston  Park. 

By  permanently  endowing  the 
proceeds,  the  capital  will  be  protected 
from  encroachment.  It  is  University 
policy  that  capital  on  endowments  be 
protected  against  inflation  and  that 
only  the  net  income  after  such  protec- 
tion be  available  for  distribution.  □ 


COU  president  seeks  new 
directions  for  education 


The  new  president  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  says  he's 
anxious  to  move  the  council  in  new 
directions  to  benefit  higher  education 
in  Ontario  and  Canada. 

“COU  will  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  advocating  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  for  the  province's 
long-term  economic  and  social 
development,"  says  McMaster 
University  economics  professor  Peter 
George,  who  assumed  the  presidency 
July  1. 

“1  want  COU  to  continue  to  be  an 
effective  voice  in  all  aspects  of  the 


debate  concerning  higher  education 
in  the  province,"  he  says. 

A former  dean  of  the  faculty  of  so- 
cial sciences  at  McMaster,  George 
was  appointed  to  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  in  1 987,  becom- 
ing responsible  for  advising  the 
provincial  government  on  matters  of 
university  system  planning  and  fund- 
ing. 

He  is  currently  a principal  inves- 
tigator in  a large  interdisciplinary  re- 
search project  dealing  with  the  effects 
of  resource-based  development  in 
Northern  Ontario.  □ 


Obituaries 


Derek  Wing 

Derek  Wing,  a former  editor  of  the 
Guelph  Alumnus,  died  July  12.  He 
worked  at  the  University  from  1976 
to  1985  and  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  two  sons,  Jamie  of  Van- 
couver and  Clive  of  Fergus.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  at  the 
Graham  Giddy  Funeral  Home  in 
Fergus  Aug.  6 at  2 p.m. 

Lana  McLaren  and 
Richard  Reynolds 

A memorial  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  names  of  two  engineer- 
ing alumni  who  died  July  12.  Lana 


McLaren,  23,  who  graduated  with 
distinction  this  year  from  the  B.Sc. 
(Eng.)  program,  and  Richard 
Reynolds,  25.  a 1989  graduate  of  the 
same  program,  died  in  a car  accident 
in  Calgary.  The  couple  were 
engaged  to  be  married  next  July. 
Donations  to  the  memorial  fund  can 
be  made  at  Alumni  House. 

Jovan  “John”  Lovcanin 

Jovan  “John"Lovcanin,  a former  re- 
search assistant  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Resource  Science, 
died  July  18  in  Guelph.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  sons,  Aleksandar  and 
Janko.  □ 
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CoSyto 

continue 

CoSy  electronic  conferencing  will 
continue  to  be  used  on  campus,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Computer  Conferencing.  In  response 
to  a recent  report  by  the  committee, 
Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  has  directed  Computing 
and  Communications  Services  (CCS) 
to  make  plans  to  continue  the  service. 

Committee  chair  Ken  MacKay,  In- 
formation Technology,  says  the 
decision  was  made  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  newest  version  of  CoSy 
being  developed  by  SoftWords  will  be 
more  robust  than  U of  G’s  current 
version.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  University  implement 
CoSy  4.0  from  SoftWords  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  addition,  the  University 
will  acquire  CoSy  5.0,  which  MacKay 
says  “will  incorporate  a new  interface 
to  allow  individuals  to  use  their 
favorite  word-processing  package  to 
writemessages." 

One  of  the  committee’s  recommen- 
dations was  that  U of  G work  towards 
merging  CoSy  with  TCoSy,  because 
the  two  represent  separate  E-con- 
ferencing facilities.  A merging  would 
improve  communications  among 
faculty,  staff  and  students,  and  would 
also  reduce  operational  costs,  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  an  ad  hoc  presidential 
advisory  committee  studying  paper 
use  has  brought  forward  its  recom- 
mendations on  reducing  paper  use  on 
campus.  It  recommends  a full-func- 
tion E-mail  facility  providing  features 
such  as  personal  calendars,  schedul- 
ing and  a filing  system. 

In  response  to  the  committee’s  sug- 
gestions, CCS  is  assessing  products 
that  will  mesh  with  Guelph’s  E-con- 
ferencing  facilities,  local  worksta- 
tions and  international  networks.  E- 
mail  users  will  be  included  in  the 
project  and  will  be  expected  to  help 
test  new  E-mail  facilities.  □ 


Weed  scientist  wins  Hilliard  Award 


Photo  by  Angela  Bart.  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


by  Angela  Bart 

Office  of  the  Vice-President, 

Research 

Prof.  Jack  Alex  likes  to  say  he  was 
“green”  before  Loblaws.  And  when  it 
comes  to  weeds,  he’s  got  a comer  on 
the  market. 

A member  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  since  1968, 
Alex  is  the  winner  of  this  year’s  T.R. 
Hilliard  Distinguished  Agricultural 
Extension  Award.  Sponsored  by  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation,  the 
award  recognizes  his  contributions 
to  extension  work  over  the  past  40 
years. 

As  a weed  scientist,  Alex  got 
hooked  on  ecology  when  environ- 
mentalism was  still  in  its  infancy. 
Now  he’s  working  to  improve  sus- 
tainable farming  systems  by  helping 
farmers  understand  weeds. 

“If  we  want  to  reduce  herbicides, 
we  must  develop  new  farm  manage- 
ment systems  that  reduce  weed 
populations  naturally,”  he  says.“This 
can  only  be  accomplished  when 
farmers  work  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  how  the  weeds  grow 
andthrive." 

Much  of  Alex’s  work  over  the 
years  has  involved  educating  the 
public  about  weeds,  an  interest  that 
prompted  his  nomination  for  the 
Hilliard  Award. 

“Jack’s  work  hasbeen  tremendous- 
ly successful  because  of  his  en- 
thusiasm,” says  Prof.  Gord 
Surgeoner,  Environmental  Biology, 
who  nominated  Alex  for  the  award. 
“He  has  taken  potentially  dry  subject 
material  and  given  it  life  and  value.” 

Before  joining  U of  G,  Alex 
worked  with  Agriculture  Canada  in 
Ottawa  and  Regina  and  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Since 
coming  to  Guelph,  he  has  made 
many  significant  contributions  to 


Prof.  Jack  Alex  with  a Canada  thistle. 

Ontario  agriculture  through  his 
knowledge  of  weeds  and  other  na- 
tive plants. 

Besides  educating  students,  he  has 
worked  extensively  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  to  prepare  a variety  of  ref- 
erence manuals  for  the  public. 

One  of  these  publications,  Ontario 
Weeds , is  an  illustrated  guide  of 
more  than  300  different  types  of 
weeds  found  in  Ontario.  It  is  con- 
sidered required  reading  for  farmers, 
schools  of  agriculture  and  weed  ex- 
perts across  Eastern  Canada. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  Ontario 
Weeds,  Alex  writes  and  edits  smaller 
OMAF  fact  sheets  on  topics  such  as 
poisonous  weeds,  typical  farm 
weeds,  and  common  lawn  and  gar- 
den weeds. 

He  is  also  involved  in  identifying 


weed  samples  submitted  to  the  Pest 
Diagnostic  Clinic,  a joint  effort  be- 
tween U of  G and  OMAF.  For  a 
small  fee,  members  of  the  public  can 
send  the  clinic  samples  of  weeds 
they  are  unable  to  identify.  If  the 
staff  at  the  clinic  can’t  make  a posi- 
tive identification,  Alex  is  regularly 
called  in  to  make  an  assessment. 

“When  you’ve  been  around  On- 
tario weeds  as  long  as  I have,  you 
don’t  get  stumped  very  often,”  says 
Alex,  who  on  occasion  has  even 
identified  weeds  from  a description 
given  over  the  phone. 

Besides  identifying  plants  himself, 
he  works  with  OMAF  weed  inspec- 
tors, whose  livelihood  hinges 
primarily  on  quick,  accurate  iden- 
tification of  noxious  weeds.  To  help 
educate  the  inspectors,  he  has  cul- 
tivated an  extensive  weed  garden. 


where  he  maintains  and  displays 
more  than  100  varieties  of  weeds. 

Alex’s  dedication  to  extension 
work  doesn’t  stop  there.  He  is  also 
involved  with  poison  control  centres 
across  Ontario,  where  he  is  on  call  to 
help  identify  plant  poisoning  in 
humans.  In  addition,  he  is  regularly 
consulted  by  the  OVC  on  animal 
poisonings. 

All  these  efforts  make  him  well- 
deserving of  the  Hilliard  Award, 
says  OAC  Dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 
“Jack  has  spent  a lifetime  enlighten- 
ing fellow  researchers,  agricultural 
representatives,  farmers,  students 
and  the  general  public  concerning 
the  value  of  weed  identification,”  he 
says.  “This  prestigious  award  is  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  someone  with  such 
dedication.”  □ 


Children ’s  forest  gears  up  for  September  opening 


Forest  alive! 

That’s  the  message  being  spread  throughout 
the  Guelph  community  as  The  Arboretum  gears 
up  for  the  official  opening  of  its  Children’s  Res- 
toration Forest  in  September. 

Set  for  Sept.  1 5,  the  opening  will  be  emceed  by 
President  Brian  Segal  and  will  feature  entertain- 
ment and  educational  activities  for  children. 
Ron  Moses,  associate  director  for  development 
at  The  Arboretum  and  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Policy  and  Stewardship  (IEPS),  es- 
timates that  as  many  as  2,000  people  will  visit 


The  Arboretum  on  opening  day. 

The  Children’s  Restoration  Forest  project  is  an 
attempt  to  involve  children  and  their  families  in 
ecological  restoration  and  education,  says 
Moses.  It  will  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  significant  events  in  the  lives  of 
children  — such  as  births,  birthdays  and 
academic  achievements  — through  a donation 
to  the  forest  on  a child’s  behalf. 

The  children  will  receive  a certificate  recog- 
nizing their  involvement  in  the  project,  their 
names  will  be  displayed  in  tree  form  on  the  walls 


Representatives  of  U of  G and  Imperial  Oil 
Limited  gathered  last  week  to  mark  the 
company’s  donation  of  an  IBM  3084Q  com- 
puter to  Guelph.  The  new  computer  will  pro- 
vide twice  the  processing  power  of  the  IBM 
3081 K now  being  used  and  is  expected  to 


A powerful  gift 


fulfil  the  University’s  needs  for  three  years. 
Picture  above  are  Academic  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jack  MacDonald,  left,  and  James 
McFarland,  vice-president  of  Imperial  Oil’s 
environment  department. 
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of  the  visitors’  centre,  and  donations  will  be 
acknowledged  collectively  with  an  annual 
planting  of  trees  in  the  forest. 

To  publicize  the  kickoff  of  the  forest  project, 
Moses  is  soliciting  financial  and  community 
support  from  local  banks,  service  clubs  and 
schools.  The  Waverley  Drive  Public  School 
Parent-Teacher  Association  and  this  year’s 
graduating  students  have  already  made  a dona- 
tion to  the  project  — the  first  contribution  from 
a school. 

Federal  Minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard.  a 
former  president  of  U of  G,  has  offered  to  per- 
sonally match  any  donations  made  by  schools. 
In  addition.  The  Arboretum  is  hoping  to  place 
1 0,000  information  kits  in  Guelph-area  schools 
and  has  already  started  selling  T-shirts 
emblazoned  with  the  project  logo  and  the 
“Forest  Alive!”  theme,  designed  by  Guelph  artist 
Greg  Elliot.  Another  T-shirt  is  being  designed 
by  Marci  Lipman. 

Three  weeks  after  the  grand  opening.  The 
Arboretum  will  hold  a Tree-athlon  to  raise 
money  for  the  forest.  Participants  will  have  a 
number  of  options  — they  can  ride  a bicycle  on 
a 10-  or  35-kilometre  route  on  local  roads, 
complete  laps  on  Arboretum  Road  on  a bike, 
skates  or  wheelchair,  or  take  sponsored  walks 
or  runs  on  Arboretum  walking  trails.  Local 
aerobic  groups  will  also  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate.   

Long-term  fund-raising  initiatives  include  a 
1992  summer  ball  with  an  environmental 
theatre  in  a marquee  on  Arboretum  grounds. 

Money  generated  by  fund-raising  activities 
will  be  used  to  fulfil  The  Arboretum/IEPS  man- 
date for  environmental  education,  policy  and 
stewardship,  and  plant  collection  management, 
Moses  says. 

The  forest  project  is  divided  into  three  phases. 
In  Phase  1,  land  surrounding  Grant  House  on 
The  Arboretum  grounds  will  be  the  site  of  the 
initial  forest  plantings,  providing  easy  access  for 
the  public  to  observe  the  forest’s  progress.  Dif- 
ferent techniques  will  be  used  to  determine  the 


best  practices  for  establishing  functional,  self- 
sustaining  plantings  suitable  for  outreach  in 
southern  Ontario. 

In  Phase  2.  the  planting  area  will  be  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  that  of  Phase  1.  on  land 
that  will  offer  opportunities  to  test  alternative 
techniques. 

Phase  3 will  involve  establishing  children  s 
forests  in  communities  across  southern  Ontario. 
Chatham,  Stratford  and  London  have  already 
expressed  interest  in  doing  such  projects  in  their 
own  communities. 

Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum 
and  IEPS,  says  support  of  the  forest  project  will 
enable  The  Arboretum  to  expand  its  research  in 
forest  restoration  and  establish  workshop 
programs  and  planting  manuals  on  forest  estab- 
lishment. In  addition,  he  says,  it  will  encourage 
others  in  the  Guelph  community  to  develop 
children’s  forests  in  parks  and  schoolyards.  □ 


Technology  of  the  month 


Physicist  helps  in  fight  against  osteoporosis 


Monitoring  the  development  of  os- 
teoporosis. one  of  the  most  common 
afflictions  of  the  elderly,  is  a 
promising  application  for  a radia- 
tion analyser  being  adapted  for  a 
variety  of  medical  and  industrial 
uses  at  U of  G. 

Prof.  Innes  Mackenzie,  Physics, 
has  developed  a new  use  for  the 
sodium  iodide  detector,  a device  for 
measuring  radiation  that  was  once 
considered  obsolete. 

By  using  an  unusual  geometric 
arrangement  of  components, 
Mackenzie  has  created  a new  ap- 
paratus he  calls  a gamma-ray 
backscatter  absorptiometer. 


The  absorptiometer  requires  a 
thousand  times  less  radiation  than 
similar  modern  equipment  and  has 
many  practical  functions. 

One  of  its  most  promising  ap- 
plications is  in  the  diagnosis  and 
monitoring  of  osteoporosis,  a 
reduction  in  bone  mass  usually  as- 
sociated with  a calcium  deficiency. 

"It’s  not  very  often  you  see  old 
technology  replacing  new,"  says 
Mackenzie.  “But  in  this  case,  old  is 
more  efficient  and  less  dangerous." 

He  can  use  the  absorptiometer  to 
measure  calcium  levels  by  shining 
gamma  radiation  on  bones. 
Gamma  rays  either  pass  through  or 


bounce  off  all  the  elements  in  the 
body  except  calcium,  which  ab- 
sorbs some  of  the  radiation.  The 
more  calcium  there  is,  the  more 
gamma  rays  are  absorbed. 

Mackenzie  can  determine  the 
amount  of  calcium  in  the  bones  by 
measuring  the  fraction  of  the  total 
radiation  that  is  backscattered. 
Specifically,  he  can  detect  calcium 
levels  in  the  spongy  part  of  bone 
most  affected  by  osteoporosis. 

“There  are  other  types  of  equip- 
ment that  can  detect  calcium  levels 
in  bone."  he  says,  ‘but  the  ab- 
sorptiometer is  smaller,  cheaper 
and  uses  much  less  radiation.”  □ 


Prof.  Innes  Mackenzie  uses  his  absorptiometer  to  measure  calcium  levels  in  a human  ankle  bone 

Photo  bv  Anaela  Bari.  Office  of  the  Vice-President.  Research 


Research  awards 
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Animal  welfare  centre 
receives  $200,000  grant 


The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare  has  received  a grant  of 
$200,000  that  it  will  use  as  an  invest- 
ment to  support  graduate  studies  and 
research. 

The  award  from  the  Sir  James  Dunn 
Foundation  is  “a  coup  for  the  centre,” 
says  Prof.  David  Porter,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
and  chair  of  the  centre’s  steering 
committee. 

“This  will  help  to  really  put  us  on  the 
map,"  he  says.  "We  depend  on  exter- 


nal support,  and  this  award  will  lay 
the  proper  groundwork  for  more  fund 
raising.  It’s  a good  beginning.” 

To  run  the  centre  at  the  planned 
level  of  operation  will  require  about 
$500,000  a year,  he  says. 

The  Sir  James  Dunn  Foundation  is 
a Maritimes-based  charity  that  sup- 
ports Canadian  charitable  organiza- 
tions working  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munity service,  health  care  and 
animal  welfare.  □ 


URIF  support  to  three 


Three  U of  G faculty  are  among  the 
researchers  from  1 1 Ontario  univer- 
sities who  have  received  a total  of  $2.9 
million  from  the  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund  (URIF)  to  carry  out 
joint  research  with  private-sector 
companies  and  associations. 

Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  Department  of 
Crop  Science,  received  $21,000 
through  Monsanto  Canada  Inc.  to 
develop  an  improved  transformation 
system  for  cereals. 

Prof.  Jim  Linders,  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  was  awarded 
$53,000  through  the  Open  Software 
Foundation  for“An  Investigation  into 
Network  Protocols  for  Structured 
Databases  for  Use  with  Client  Server 
Models.” 

Prof.  Jay  Majithia,  CIS,  received 
$15,000  through  Bell-Northern  Re- 
search Limited  for  his  project  “Auto- 


matic ModularSynthesisof  VLSI  Sys- 
tems." 

URIF  encourages  co-operative  re- 
search ventures  between  universities 
and  industry  by  matching  private- 
sector  contributions  committed  to 
university-based  contract  research. 

‘The  benefits  of  joint  univer- 
sity/private-sector research  are 
many,"  says  Richard  Allen,  minister 
of  colleges  and  universities,  who  an- 
nounced the  awards  last  week. 

“Universities  and  private  firms  can 
establish  or  strengthen  their  ties 
through  applied  research  projects 
while  students  can  learn  about  and 
contribute  to  new  knowledge  and  dis- 
coveries in  their  chosen  field." 

To  date,  535  research  projects  link- 
ing industry  and  Ontario  universities 
have  received  more  than  $43  million 
in  URIF  funding.  □ 


Funding  opportunities 

Welfare  study  grants 


The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation  has  awarded 
$69,200  to  Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  to  study  "Ethanol 
Regulation  of  CAMP  Signal 
Transduction  in  Cultured  Nepato- 
cytes.” 

The  Animal  HealthTrust  ofCanada 
has  funded  three  projects: 

■ investigation  into  the  Use  of  Com- 
puterized Records  from  Veterinary 
Practices,"  Prof.  Brenda  Bonnett, 
Population  Medicine,  $ 1 5,135; 

■ ‘The  In  Vitro  Collection  and 
Maturation  of  Oocytes, "Prof.  Allan 
King,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
$6,000;  and 

■ ‘Myocardial  Biochemical  Studies 
of  the  Etiology  of  Dilated  Car- 
diomyopath,”  Prof.  Peter  O’Brien, 
Pathology,  $ 1 1 ,200. 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  has  provided 
$14,000  to  Prof.  Brian  Kennedy, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  for  an 
"Estimation  of  Selection  Against 
Residual  Feed  Consumption  to  Im- 
prove Feed  Efficiency  of  Dairy  Cat- 
tle.” 

DSS- Agriculture  Canada  has 
awarded  $14,837  to  Doug  Robinson 
of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Information  Bureau  for  a “Literature 
Review  Pertaining  to  Buffer  Strips." 

The  Energy,  Mines  and  Resour- 
ces/NSERC  joint  program  is  support- 
ing the  following  projects: 

■ ‘Sedimentology  and  Evolution  of 
the  Buctouche  Spit,  New  Bruns- 
wick," Prof.  Robin  Davidson-Ar- 
nott.  Geography,  $5,000; 


■ “Assessing  Riparian  Zones  for 
Bioma  Energy  Production,"  Prof. 
Andy  Gordon,  Environmental 
Biology,  $13,000; 

■ ‘The  Use  of  MEIS  Imaging  Within 
a Topographic  Database,”  Prof. 
Jim  Linders,  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  $5,000; 

■ “Analysis  of  Paleosols  and  Over- 
bank Deposits  of  the  Blairmore 
Group  (1  cretaceous)  — Crows- 
nest  Pass  and  Adjacent  Areas, 
Southwestern  Alberta,"  Prof.  Peter 
Martini,  Land  Resource  Science, 
$6,000;  and 

■ 'The  Cartographic  Representation 
of  Using  a Geographic  Information 
System, "Prof.  Janet  Mersey,  Geog- 
raphy, $6,000. 

The  Environment  Canada/NSERC 
joint  program  has  awarded  $13,480 
to  CPES  Dean  Iain  Campbell  for  an 
‘Eastern  Canadian  Air  Particulate 
Network.” 

Environment  Canada  has  provided 
Prof.  Richard  Corsi,  School  of  En- 
gineering, with  $13,200  to  study 
“Oxygen  and  Volatile  Organic  Con- 
taminants Mass  Transfer  at  Waste- 
water  DropStructures." 

First  Line  Seeds  has  awarded 
$6,200  to  Prof.  Dave  Hume,  Crop 
Science,  for  an  ‘Evaluation  of  Hi- 
Coat  Soybean  and  While  Bean  In- 
oculant." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment is  funding  the  following: 

■ ‘Fate  of  Volatile  Organic  Com- 
pounds in  Wastewater  Collection 
Systems,”  Profs.  Richard  Corsi, 
Gordon  Hayward  and  John  Bell, 


School  of  Engineering;  and  Prof. 
Hung  Lee,  Environmental  Biology, 
$161,523; 

■ ‘The  Effects  of  Whole  Fractional 
Bleached  Kraft  Mill  Effluent  On 
the  Behavior  of  Rainbow  Trout, 
Oncorhynchus  Mykiss Prof.  Bill 
Beamish,  Zoology,  $20,500; 

■ “Development  of  a Surrogate 
Analyser  for  Volatile  Halogenated 
Organics  in  Water,"  Prof.  Glen 
Hayward,  School  of  Engineering, 
$35,000; 

■ ‘Distribution  and  Growth  of  Zebra 
Mussels  in  Ontario  Surface 
Waters, "Prof.  Gercy  Mackie,  Zool- 
ogy, $36,172;  and 

■ “Relative  Values  of  Fish  Bio- 
markers,  In  Vitro  Chemical  Assays 
and  Waterborne  AOX  Measure- 
ments for  Evaluating  Toxicity  in 
Pulp  Mill  Effluents,”  Prof.  Glen 
Van  DerKraak,  Zoology,  $50,000. 

The  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization has  provided  $20,000  to 
Prof.  Tony  Hunt,  CropScience,  for  the 
“Development  of  a Prototype 
Process-Based  Crop  Environmental 
RequirementsDatabase." 

The  Forestry  Canada/NSERC  joint 
program  is  supporting  Prof.  Peter 
Kevan,  Environmental  Biology,  in  the 
amount  of  $30,000  to  study  "Pollen 
Liberations  and  Gene  Flow  of  Jack 
Pine  in  Northern  Ontario." 

The  Banting  Research  Foundation 
has  awarded  $9,300  to  Prof.  Rod 
Merrill,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
for  the  project  ‘Translation 
Mechanism  and  Membrane-Bound 
Structure  of  Exotoxin  A.”  □ 


Health  and  Welfare  Canada  invites 
letters  of  intent  from  the  voluntary, 
academic  and  public  sectors  for  its  na- 
tional welfare  grants.  Collaborative 
research  is  being  encouraged  in  the 
areas  of  child  and  family  poverty  and 
social  service  issues  affecting 
aboriginal  people.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  Sept.  20.  Details  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Research. 

SSHRC  seeks  nominees 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  is  seeking  nomina- 
tions for  the  Molson  Prize  for  excep- 
tional contributions  to  Canadian 
cultural  life.  The  prizes  of  $50,000 
each  are  awarded  annually,  one  in  the 
field  of  social  sciences  and  humanities 
and  the  other  in  the  arts.  Only  one 
nomination  per  university  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  must  be  submitted  by  Sept. 

1 3.  More  information  is  available 
from  the  Office  of  Research. 

Diabetes  research 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada,  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
raise  money  for  research  into  the  cause 
and  cure  of  diabetes  and  its  complica- 
tions, is  calling  for  applications  for 
four  grants: 

■ Career  development  awards  in 
diabetes  research  — deadline  is 
Oct.  1; 


Postdoctoral  fellowships  in 
diabetes  research  — deadline  is 
Oct.  1; 

■ Canadian  summer  student  pro- 
gram of  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  International  — dead- 
line is  Oct.  15;  and 

■ Milton  S.  Petrie  Award  for  new 
training  for  established  scientists 
— deadline  is  Oct.  1.  Applications 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
munications Director,  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Foundation  Canada, 
4632  YongeSt., Suite  100,Willow- 
dale,  Ont.  M2N  5M1,  416-223- 
1068  or  1-800-668-0274. 
Information  is  also  available  in  the 
Office  of  Research. 

NSERC  doctoral  prizes 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  plans  to  award  doc- 
toral student  prizes  each  year  to  four 
of  the  best  Canadian  students  com- 
pleting doctoral  degrees  in  science  and 
engineering  at  Canadian  universities. 
The  prizes  will  consist  of  a framed 
citation,  a silver  medal  and  $5,000. 
Two  awards  will  be  available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  natural  sciences  and  two 
to  students  in  engineering.  The  first 
prizes  will  be  presented  in  January 
1 992.  NSERC  will  soon  be  contacting 
the  deans  of  graduate  studies  at 
Canadian  universities,  requesting 
nominations  of  suitable  candidates.  □ 
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Scenes  from  the 
Community 
Barbecue 

Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Sendees 


They  cooked,  they  served,  they 
ate,  they  sang.  Some  of  them  even 
had  their  faces  painted.  Butthey  all 
turned  out  — with  the  weather's 
co-operation  — to  make  this 
year's  Community  Barbecue  a 
success.  The  winner  of  the  1991 
community  service  award  is  part- 
time  student  Marty  Williams,  a 
member  of  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Student  Association.  In  the 
photo  at  left,  CSA  vice-president 
for  operations  Shawn  Lucas,  right, 
presents  Williams  with  the  award. 


Program  gets  students 
off  to  a good  START 


It’s  STARTed  again. 

Faculty,  staff  and  senior  students 
are  once  again  volunteering  their 
time  to  participate  in  START,  three 
two-day-long  orientation  sessions 
held  each  July  for  new  students  and 
their  parents.  Now  in  its  1 3th  year,  the 
START  program  has  welcomed  more 
than  5,000  new  students  to  campus 
over  the  course  of  its  history. 

START’s  benefits  are  many,  says 
program  co-ordinator  Kathy 
Douglas,  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre.  For  one,  it  provides 
new  students  with  a chance  to  meet 
other  students,  giving  them  a 
friendship  network  when  they  return 
in  September,  she  says. 

It  also  gives  them  a better  under- 
standing of  what  is  expected  of  them, 
makes  them  familiar  with  campus 
resources  and  shows  them  how  to  ap- 
proach their  academic  and  extracur- 
ricular involvements. 

A recent  study  suggests  that  stu- 


At Guelph  / July  24,  1991 


dents  who  attended  START  did  better 
academically,  were  less  likely  to 
leave  the  institution  and  were  more 
likely  to  view  the  University  in  posi- 
tive terms  during  their  first  year, 
Douglas  says. 

Each  year,  senior  students  work  as 
START  leaders,  tour  guides  and  ses- 
sion leaders;  faculty  give  lectures  and 
lead  small  group  discussions;  and 
staff  present  resource  topics.  This 
year’s  program  also  included  the 
Body  Shop  drama  troupe  presenting 
“All  You  Never  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Sex,"  a show  about  sexual 
harassment;  academic  counsellors  in 
group  counselling  sessions;  and  an 
outdoor  concert  featuring  Jazarus. 

START  also  offers  an  orientation 
program  for  parents,  focusing  on  their 
concerns  about  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  university.  The  pro- 
gram includes  displays  by  campus 
police,  Student  Housing,  academic 
departments  and  the  Wellness  Leam- 


High  school  students  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  START  program. 


ing  Centre,  as  well  as  a resource  ses- 
sion where  parents  are  encouraged  to 
talk  openly  to  a panel  of  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

Sheila  Hollidge.  Community  Rela- 
tions and  Information,  who  co- 
ordinates the  parent  program  with 
Shelly  Birnie-Lefcovitch  of  CSRC, 
says  the  program’s  goal  is  “to  not  only 
leave  the  parents  with  a clear  under- 


standing about  campus  life,  but  to 
also  make  them  feel  as  if  they,  too. 
have  become  a part  of  the  University 
community." 

The  involvement  of  faculty  and  staff 
in  both  the  student  and  parent  ses- 
sions plays  a key  role  in  the  success  of 
ST  ART.  says  Douglas. 

“It  benefits  all  of  us,  not  just  the 
students,  because  it  provides  us  with 


opportunities  to  clear  up  misconcep- 
tions that  new  students  and  parents 
may  have  about  professors,  classes, 
residence  living  and  campus  life.” 
Faculty  and  staff  who  have  ideas  for 
future  START  sessions  or  would  like 
to  be  part  of  the  program  should  call 
CSRC  at  Ext.  3609.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  the  parent  program. call 
Hollidge  at  Ext.  6302.  □ 
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Personnel  report 


A prize  student 

Tracy  Elliot  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Beckman  Beckman  Canada  Inc.  At  left  is  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 

Prize  as  the  outstanding  graduating  student  in  the  undergraduate  counsellor  in  the  Department  of 

B.Sc.  program  in  molecular  biology  and  genetics.  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics. 

Above,  Elliot  receives  the  prize  from  Gary  Heritage  of  Photo  by  David  Thomas 


It’s  all  Greek  to  him 


Salary  increases 

Arrangements  for  1991  salary  in- 
creases for  professional  staff,  super- 
visory staff,  exempt  staff  and  members 
of  the  U of  G Staff  Association  are  as 
follows: 

■ Professional  staff  — Salary  in- 
creases will  be  retroactive  to  July  1 
and  will  be  included  in  the  Aug.  29 
pay. 

■ Supervisory  staff  — Salary  in- 
creases will  be  retroactive  to  July  1 
and  included  in  the  Aug.  29  pay. 

■ Exempt  staff  — Discussions  are 
still  taking  place  with  the  vice- 
president,  administration,  and 
Employee  Relations  staff  regard- 
ing July  1 increases.  Dates  for  ad- 
justments are  not  yet  available. 

■ UGSA  — The  association  has  set- 
tled negotiations  and  ratified  a con- 
tract. Because  of  the  complexity  of 
installing  the  new  salary  grid,  it  is 
anticipated  that  increases  will  not 
lake  place  until  this  fall.  Increases 
will  be  retroactive  to  July  I . 

Appointments 

Douglas  Dalgleish  of  the  department 
of  nutrition  and  food  sciences  at  Utah 
State  University  has  been  appointed 
dairy  technology  chair  and  professor 
with  tenure  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science.  The  appointment  is  effective 


The  final  examination  of  Jonathan 
LaMarre,  Pathology,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  July 
25.  The  formal  presentation  begins  at 
9 a.m.  in  Room  2152  of  Pathology, 
followed  by  the  oral  examination  in 
Room  1 106. 

The  thesis  is  ‘Regulation  of  Trans- 
forming Growth  Factors  Beta  by 
Alpha  2 Macroglobulin.”  LaMarre’s 
adviser  is  Prof.  Tony  Hayes. 

The  final  examination  of  Doug 
Derksen,  Crop  Science,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Aug.  1 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  307, 
Crop  Science  building. 

The  thesis  is  ‘The  Influence  of 
Agronomic  Practices  on  Weed  Com- 
munities."  Derksen’s  adviser  is 


Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald,  right,  throws  the  open- 
ing pitch  to  catcher  Prof.  Doug 
Ormrod,  dean  of  Graduate  Studies, 

Awards 


Prof.  Gordon  Bowman,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  received  the  first 
Excellence  in  Service  Contributor 
Award  presented  by  Agriculture 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Swine  Im- 
provement Advisory  Board, 

Presented  at  the  Ontario  Pork  Con- 
gress in  Stratford  in  June,  the  award 
recognizes  Bowman’s  contributions  to 
the  swine  industry  and  commitment  to 
developing,  implementing  and 


Oct.  1. 

Alejandro  Marangoni  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor. 

Retirements 

Prof.  Tom  Bates,  Land  Resource 
Science,  will  retire  Aug.  3 1 after  30 
years  with  the  University. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  A l Guelph 's deadline  July  1 9,  the 
following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Technician,  School  of  Engineering, 
contractually  limited  for  six  months. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $493.73  to 
$533.66  a week. 

Computer  Support  Person,  School  of 
Engineering,  contractually  limited  for 
six  months.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$560.94  to  $606.66  a week. 

The  following  position  was  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees  only: 
library  Associate,  Science  & Veteri- 
nary Science.  Salary  range:  $528.71 
minimum;  $591.52  job  rate  (level  5); 
$704.34  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants. 
To  determine  the  availability  of  Univer- 
sity employment  opportunities,  visit 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


Prof.  Clarence  Swanton. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  attend. 

Stats  students  meet 

Graduate  students  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
recently  hosted  the  seventh  annual 
Graduate  Students  Seminar  Session  in 
Statistics  and  Biostatistics  Conference. 

The  conference  gives  graduate  stu- 
dents a chance  to  meet,  share  ideas 
and  learn  lecture  techniques.  It  was 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  southern 
Ontario  chapter  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  □ 


at  a interuniversity  slo-pitch  tourna- 
ment held  recently  on  campus.  The 
tourney  was  hosted  by  the  Graduate 
Students  Association. 


managing  performance-testing 
programs. 

OVC  student  Karen  Yielding  is  one 
of  31  veterinary  students  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
receive  a 1991  Regional  lams  Veteri- 
nary Scholarship  Award  for  excel- 
lence. 

The  awards  are  made  by  the  Ohio- 
based  lams  Company,  a manufac- 
turer of  premium  pet  foods.  □ 


Ancient  Greek  is  a living  language  for 
Fred  Howlett. 

The  retired  teacher  studies  the  clas- 
sics part  time  at  U of  G and  recently 
received  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
national  Greek  sight  translation  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Classical  As- 
sociation of  Canada. 

Having  taught  French  and  Latin  for 
many  years,  Howlett  has  a long- 
standing interest  in  languages. 

“Competence  in  English  really  re- 
quires study  of  another  language,  for 


two  reasons  — to  have  a grasp  of  what 
words  mean  and  for  structure,  he  says. 
“People  often  say  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  they  intend  to  say." 

Howlett  hadn’t  studied  any  Greek  in 
about  40  years  when  he  started  his 
introductory  course  at  Guelph,  but  it 
came  back  quickly.  When  it  came  to 
the  translation  contest,  however,  he 
didn’t  think  he  had  much  chance  of 
winning  when  the  passage  turned  out 
to  be  from  Plato’s  Ion  — he  didn’t 
think  he  had  enough  background  in 


Platonian  works.  So  he  was  surprised 
to  receive  the  honorable  mention. 

His  past  association  with  language 
includes  a stint  as  editor  of  Canadian 
Modern  Language  Review  and 
author  of  the  book  Plain  English. 
Since  moving  to  Guelph  after  retiring 
from  full-time  teaching,  he  has  taught 
continuing  education  courses  in  con- 
versational French  and  cycling. 

As  for  the  future,  he  plans  to  take  a 
course  in  Homer’s  Iliad  this  fall.  □ 

Our  people 

Prof.  Sid  Gilbert,  lecturer  Peter 
Dietsche  and  graduate  students 
Andrea  Sauerbrei  and  Millicent 
Wormald,  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy, along  with  Prof.  Ab  Moore,  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  attended  the  third 
Canadian  Sociological  Seminar  in 
Moscow.  This  year’s  theme  was  ‘So- 
cial and  Ethnic  Conflict  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Canada.”Sauerbrei  will  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  September  to 
spend  a month  at  Tyumen  State 
University  doing  research  on  workers 
in  isolated  regions  of  Siberia. 

Several  members  of  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 
attended  a May  conference  on  “Scot- 
tish Influence  on  Canadian  Litera- 
ture” at  Edinburgh  University.  Prof. 
Janice  Kulyk-Keefer  presented  a 
paper  and  gave  readings  from  her 
short  stories.  Prof.  Catherine  Ker- 
rigan, Prof.  Mary  Rubio  and  lecturer 
Glenys  Stow  presented  papers. 
Professor  emeritus  Elizabeth 
Waterston  gave  the  keynote  address 
and  chaired  the  final  panel.  During 
the  conference,  the  founding  editors 
of  Canadian  Children ’s  Literature  — 
Waterston,  Rubio,  Stow  and  John 
Sorfleet  of  Concordia  University  — 
held  a reunion.  The  journal  began  in 
1975.  □ 


Corrections 

In  the  July  1 0 issue  of  At  Guelph,  in  the 
story  ‘CPES  Boosts  Research  with 
$585,000  in  Equipment  Grants,”  one 
of  the  grant  amounts  listed  is  incorrect. 
Prof.  Richard  Corsi,  School  of  En- 
gineering, received  $21,879  for  a 
purge  and  trap  unit  and  desorber. 

In  the  same  issue,  the  cutline  accom- 
panying a photo  of  secondary  school 
students  working  as  CBS  research  fel- 
lows this  summer  is  inaccurate.  Prof. 
Paul  Hebert,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  is  incorrectly  identified  as 
Prof.  Brian  Wilson,  Human  Biology, 
and  vice  versa.  □ 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


York  exercise  bicycle,  girl’s  three-speed 
bicycle,  never-used  electric  frying  pan, 
Ext  6580. 


1986  Dodge  Omni,  75,000  km,  four-door, 
V4, 2.2-litre,  Ext  3788. 


1 989  Mustang,  32,000  km,  tilt  wheel,  cas- 
sette/AM/FM  stereo,  four  new  tires,  cer- 
tified. 763-1 759. 


Semi-detached  house  in  Elora,  quiet  loca- 
tion, cash  bonus  of  $300  for  purchase, 
846-0055. 


1984  Subaru  GL-10,  four-door  sedan, 
five-speed,  cruise  control,  air,  sunroof, 
new  brakes  and  tires,  Ext  3878  or  821  - 
8139  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  home  on  100'  x 150'  lot, 
close  to  campus,  finished  basement  with 
fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  823-251 9. 


White  24-inch  stove,  20-inch  color  TV, 
Sears  electric  typewriter,  Ange  or  Nadia, 
823-2059. 


1981  Mercury  Capri  hatchback,  power 
steering  and  brakes,  V 6 automatic,  sun- 
roof. Ext  2651  /81 31  or  836-8534 


For  rent 


Two-bedroom  house  in  old  University 
area,  three  baths,  large  yard,  garage,  four 
appliances,  drapes  and  rugs  included,  no 
smokers  or  pets,  $975  a month  plus 
utilities,  available  Aug.  1 5, 763-2777  after- 
noons. 


Large  furnished  room  with  bath  in  private 
home,  use  of  kitchen  and  laundry  room, 
close  to  campus,  on  bus  route,  822-2336 
after  6 p.m. 


T wo-bedroom  furnished  apartment  in  Don 
Mills,  close  to  Science  Centre  and  IBM, 
sauna,  pool,  four-month  lease  possible, 
available  Sept  1 , $900  a month,  Ext  6406. 


Two-bedroom  furnished  condominium 
with  private  underground  car  park,  River- 
side Park  area,  available  October  1991  to 
April  1992, 837-9693. 


Two  rooms  in  house  close  to  campus, 
$300  each;  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment  in  Oakville,  35-minute  drive  to 
campus,  leave  message  for  Peter  at  Ext. 
81 65  or  call  821 -3629. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment, professionally  finished,  no  smokers 
or  pets,  $550  a month  plus  half  utilities, 
836-7587  after  6 p.m.  weekdays. 


Three-bedroom  house  in  country  east  of 
Fergus,  by  golf  course  and  lake,  available 
Sept.  1 to  June  30, 1992,  no  smokers  or 
pets,  reasonable  rent  in  return  for  house 
care,  Tom,  Ext.  3074,  or  David,  843-7165 
evenings. 


Three-bedroom,  two-storey  home,  partial- 
ly furnished,  downtown,  $1 ,000  a month 
plus  utilities,  763-3477. 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house  in  quiet 
neighborhood  close  to  campus,  available 
Aug.  25  for  one  year,  no  pets,  $1,100  a 
month  plus  utilities,  821  -4583. 


Wanted 


Volunteers  for  a new  taped  text  service  in 
the  Disabled  Student  Centre,  flexible 
hours.  Patricia,  Ext.  6208. 


Housing  for  one  year  for  visiting  professor 
from  University  of  Ghana,  Karen,  Ext. 
2490. 


Furnished,  self-contained  house  to  rent  for 
man  with  a dog,  Ext  6694  or  Ext  76450 
evenings. 


Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 


Available 


Kittens,  free  to  a good  home,  Pierry,  Ext 
41 18  or  745-721 4. 


Six  kittens,  ready  in  six  weeks;  bookkeep- 
ing for  professionals,  654-2064  after  6 p.m. 


Piano  instruction  by  qualified  teacher, 
beginner  to  advanced,  Judith,  leave  mes- 
sage at  763-71 95. 


Lost 


Silver  charm  bracelet  with  about  eight 
charms,  Pamela,  Ext.  61 56. 


Graduate  news 


Strike  one! 
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Calendar July25to  Aug.  28 


Thursday,  July  25 

Worship  - Womanstudy,  a feminist 
study  of  spiritual  roots,  currently 
studying  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  meets 
at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Friday,  July  26 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - 
Robert  Grant  of  the  department  of 
soil  science  at  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta will  speak  on  “Simulation  of  the 
Exchange  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Water 
and  Energy  Between  Crop  Canopies 
and  the  Atmosphere”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Richards  038. 


Concert  - The  National  Youth  Or- 
chestra, on  campus  for  its  annual 
summer  camp,  performs  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7 
general,  $5  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Ext.  3988. 

Sunday,  July  28 

Cycling  Club  - The  destination  is  the 
riders’  choice.  It  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road 
ride  of  35  to  55  kilometres  leaves 
from  Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell 
Street  at  10  a.m. 

Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Tuesday,  July  30 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science  Seminar 
- Today’s  topic  is  “Affinity  Purifica- 
tion and  Characterization  of  Turkey 
Gonadotropins,”  presented  by 
graduate  student  Kevin  Taylor.  The 
seminar  begins  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  141. 


Wednesday,  July  31 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  ride  to  Ever- 
ton  leaves  at  5 p.m  from  the  UC  south 
doors. 

Thursday,  Aug.  1 

Worship  - Womanstudy,  a feminist 
study  of  spiritual  roots,  currently 
studying  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  meets 
at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Friday,  Aug.  2 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  Aug.  4 

Cycling  Club  - This  week’s  destina- 
tion is  the  Elora  Gorge.  The  59-km 
ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south  doors 
at  10  a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of  35  to 
55  kilometres  leaves  from  Bicycles 
etc.  on  MacDonell  Street  at  10  a.m. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Concert  - The  National  Youth  Or- 
chestra performs  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $7 
general,  $5  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Ext.  3988. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  6 

Worship  - Womanstudy,  a feminist 
study  of  spiritual  roots,  currently 
studying  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  meets 
at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - James 
Potvin  of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
a candidate  for  a faculty  position  in 
biomechanics,  will  give  a seminar  on 
“Biomechanical  Method  for  the  Es- 
timation of  Low  Back  Tissue  Loading 
in  the  Workplace”  at  11  a.m.  in 
Human  Biology  108.  He  will  also  give 
an  undergraduate  lecture  at  3: 1 0 p.m. 
in  HB  207. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  7 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 64- km  ride  to 
Hespeler  and  Maryhill  leaves  at  5 


p.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 

Thursday,  Aug.  8 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Michel 
LeRoux  of  the  University  of  Montreal, 
a candidate  for  a faculty  position  in 
biomechanics,  will  give  a seminar  on 
“Neuromuscular  Mechanisms  of 
Ankle  Stabilization  During  Walking 
Gait”  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Human  Biology 
108.  He  will  also  give  an  under- 
graduate lecture  at  3:10  p.m.  in  HB 
207. 

Friday,  Aug.  9 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  Aug.  11 

Cycling  Club  - Go  biking  with  the 
club  on  a 70-km  ride  to 
Campbellville.  Meet  at  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of 
25  to  35  km  leaves  from  Bicycles  etc. 
on  MacDonell  Street  at  10  a.m. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  is  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  UC  103. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  14 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  inUC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 40-km  novice  ride 
to  Puslinch  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the  UC 
south  doors. 

Thursday,  Aug.  15 

Worship  - Womanstudy,  a feminist 
study  of  spiritual  roots,  currently 
studying  the  Gnostic  Gospels,  meets 
at  noon  in  UC  335. 

Friday,  Aug.  16 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  Aug.  18 

Cycling  Club  - This  week’s  destina- 
tion is  Guelph  Lake.  The  40-km 
novice  ride  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  10  a.m.  An  off-road  ride  of 
25  to  35  km  leaves  from  Bicycles  etc. 


on  MacDonell  Street  at  1 0 a.m. 
Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  200. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - A 43-km  novice  ride 
to  Maryhill  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the  UC 
south  doors. 

Friday,  Aug.  23 

Worship  - Womanspirit,  an  ex- 
perimental time  for  women  to  come 
together  to  worship  and  share  from  a 
female  perspective,  begins  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Sunday,  Aug.  25 

Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for  an 
125-km  ride  to  Belfountain,  leaving 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
An  off-road  ride  of  25  to  35  km  leaves 
from  Bicycles  etc.  on  MacDonell 
Street  at  10  a.m. 


Third  Age  Learning  Guelph  will 
offer  two  new  programs  this  fall 
They  begin  Sept.  1 8 and  will  run  for 
eight  Wednesdays.  The  morning 
program,  ‘The  Green  Folk,”  is  a 
series  of  talks  on  horticulture  or- 
ganized by  Prof.  Allan  Anderson, 
Botany.  It  will  run  from  1 0 a.m.  to 
noon.  The  afternoon  program, 
*Musical  Variations.”  will  explore 
various  musical  styles  and  eras.  Or- 
ganized by  Prof  Gerald  Manning, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Music,  it 
runs  from  1 :30  to  3:30  p.m.  The  cost 
of  each  lecture  series  is  $ 1 6. 

Landscaping  planned 

The  Arboretum  is  preparing  Grant 
House  on  College  Avenue  East  as  a 
centre  for  the  Children’s  Restora- 
tion Forest  to  open  in  September. 
This  will  involve  renovations  to  the 
surrounding  landscape,  including 
the  removal  of  numerous  over- 
grown trees  and  shrubs.  The  goal  is 
to  restore  the  area  to  an  open, 
natural  forest  landscape.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2358. 

Museum  offerings 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
in  Milton  is  offering  a variety  of 
events  this  summer.  On  Aug.  4. 
Timbers  and  Frames”  will  recap- 
ture the  community  work  bee  at- 
mosphere as  a timber  frame 
building  is  constructed  using  tradi- 
tional methods  and  tools.  From 
Aug.  9 to  II.  "Country  Quilt  Fest 
'9 1 will  feature  more  than  75  quilts 
and  related  items.  Also  included 
will  be  a fashion  show,  activities  for 
children  and  adults  and  quilting 
demonstrations.  On  Aug.  18.  the 
museum  will  host  a Tamily  Com 
Festival,  offering  fresh  com-on- 
the-cob,  music  and  square  dancing. 


Worship  - Catholic  mass  begins  at 
10:10  a.m.  in  UC  103. 


Wednesday,  Aug.  28 

Worship  - Midday  with  God  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 


Cycling  Club  - A 30-km  novice  ride 
to  Aberfoyle  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
UC  south  doors. 


For  Information  about  placing  a notice 
in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  6580. 


sity  at  303-491-0528  or  see  the 
bulletin  board  at  International 
Education  Services,  Ext.  69 1 5. 

Vegetarians  sought 

Female  vegetarians  aged  15  to  19 
are  needed  for  a study  on  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  adolescents  under 
way  in  the  division  of  applied 
human  nutrition  in  the  Department 
of  Family  Studies.  Volunteers  will 
receive  a free  dietary  analysis,  in- 
formation on  nutritional  status  and 
a $10  participation  payment.  For 
more  information,  call  Ursula 
Donovan  at  Ext.  3722  or  8566. 

Fall  conferences 

International  Education  Services 
has  information  on  a number  of 
conferences  scheduled  this  fall.  The 
International  Peace  Conference 
will  be  held  Sept.  1 3 to  1 5 in  Toron- 
to. For  information,  call  416-531- 
6 1 54.  The  Great  Lakes  Bioregionai 
Congress,  scheduled  for  OcL  4 to  6 
in  Hell,  Michigan,  will  consider  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  Call  616-347-8919  for 
details.  A world  congress  called 
“Eco-F.d:  Education  and  Com- 
munication on  Environment  and 
Development"will  run  Oct.  1 7 to  2 1 
in  Toronto.  For  information,  call 
416-393-9678.  The  Association 
for  Women  in  Development  will 
hold  its  fifth  international  forum 
Nov.  21  to  24  in  Washington.  D.C., 
on  the  theme  “Learning 
Together/Working  Together.  A 
North-South  Dialogue.”  The  dead- 
line for  registration  is  Oct.  31.  Call 
9 1 3-532-5575  for  details.  Informa- 
tion on  all  these  conferences  is  also 
available  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
IES,  Ext.  6915 


Patrick  Bongers 

MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 

pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 


Notices 


Kindergarten  program 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  is 
offering  a new  kindergarten  pro- 
gram this  September,  designed  to 
meet  the  special  scheduling  needs  of 
the  kindergarten  child.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  2682. 

Billets  needed 

Billets  are  needed  for  visiting 
scholars  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East/Central  Europe.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  the  ECESU  office  in 
the  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  Ext  4085. 

Third  Ase  Learning 


For  more  information,  call  the 
museum  at  416-878-815 1 , 

Ethically  speaking 

The  International  Development 
Ethics  Association  will  hold  its  third 
international  conference  June  2 1 to 
27. 1 992,  at  Universidad  Autonoma 
Nacional  de  Honduras  in 
Tegucigalpa.  Honduras.  This  year’s 
theme  is  The  Ethics  of  Ecodevelop- 
ment:  Culture.  Environment,  De- 
pendency.Xonference  papers  must 
be  received  by  Nov.  30;  registration 
is  required  by  April  30,  1992.  For 
more  information,  call  303-484- 
5764.  fax  to  Colorado  Stale  Univer- 
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Inside  Guelph 


Arboretum  shows  growth  in  new  directions 


The  Arboretum 


General  inquiry  2113 

Fax  763-9598 

Director:  Keith  Ronald  2356 

Deputy  director:  Alan  Watson  3932 

Plant  records  manager  Steven  Aboud  2363 

Administrative  assistant:  Anna  Gallina  2358 

Accounts:  Joanne  Lockie  2113 


The  Nature  Centre 


Interpretive  biologist:  Alan  Watson  3932 

Interpretive  naturalist:  Leslie  Work 3932 


R.J.  Hilton  Centre 

Supervisor,  physical  resources:  Ron  Kelly  3587 

Horticulturalist:  Henry  Kock  8162 

Grounds  co-ordinator:  Ric  Jordan  8162 

Nursery  assistant:  Susan  Feryn- Perkin  8162 

Special  Events  (Kitchen)  3919 


Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a series 
of  articles  aimed  at  familiarizing  the 
University  community  with  departmen- 
tal and  unit  changes  that  have  resulted 
from  phases  1 and  2 of  the  Internal 
review.  The  Arboretum  was  among  the 
first  units  to  be  studied  during  Phase  1 . 

With  the  Phase  1 elimination  of  two 
positions  and  a reduced  focus  on  col- 
lections  development.  The  Ar- 
boretum has  changed  direction,  says 
director  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  but  its 
existing  collections  — and  its  essence 
— remain. 

‘The  Arboretum  in  its  essential 
sense  — as  a vital,  living  natural 
laboratory  and  an  exceptional  site  for 
genetic  preservation  — remains,"  he 

says. 

Ronald,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship  (IEPS),  likens  Phase 
1 to  the  act  of  pruning. 

“Depending  on  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
titioner, pruning  may  result  in  revital- 
ized growth  in  new  directions,”  he 
says.  “So  it  is  with  The  Arboretum  and 
its  strengthened  mandate  of  environ- 
mental education.  The  success  of  this 
redirection  — whether  or  not  the  new 
shoot  will  flourish  — depends  on  the 
continued  nurturing  of  the  main  body. 
Arboretum  staff  remain  dedicated 
and  determined  to  respond  to  the 
challenge,  together  with  the  help  of 
The  Arboretum’s  many  friends  on 
campus  and  outside.” 

Ronald  says  there  are  already  many 
signs  of  new  growth  at  The  Ar- 
boretum and  IEPS. 

■ An  Arboretum  Research  Advisory 
Group  is  being  formed  to  advise  on 
the  development  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  scientific  programs  and  re- 
search, with  representatives  from 
the  departments  of  Environmental 
Biology,  Botany,  Horticultural 
Science  and  Zoology,  and  the 
schools  of  Engineering  and 
Landscape  Architecture. 

■ Outreach  to  other  academic 
departments  is  increasing,  includ- 
ing co-operative  partnerships  with 
the  Department  of  Botany  that  will 
further  work  on  an  international 
seed  exchange  program  and  herb- 
aria use. 

■ Arboretum  staff  are  discussing  an 
enhanced  partnership  for  pro- 
grams in  genetic  diversity  and 
forest  resource  management  in 


collaboration  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
(MNR).  They're  also  exploring  the 
potential  of  innovative  greening 
programs  designed  for  special- 
interest  groups  such  as  nursery 
operators  and  the  First  Nations. 

■ An  active  volunteer  program  has 
been  set  up  throughout  The  Ar- 
boretum and  within  IEPS.  This  in- 
cludes  strong  support  from 
members  of  Alumni-in-Action. 

■ Arboretum  staff  are  discussing  the 
possibility  of  a campus-wide  pro- 
gram in  naturalization  with  the 
Grounds  Department  and  other 
units. 

■ The  Children’s  Restoration  Forest 
project  will  be  launched  Sept.  1 5. 
(See  story  on  page  3.) 

■ The  Arboretum  has  received  fund- 
ing under  the  Biological  Aspects 
Project  of  the  MNR’s  Environmen- 
tal Youth  Corps  program.  This  will 
allow  an  inventory  of  the  biologi- 
cal features  of  the  Children’s  Res- 
toration Forest  site,  as  it  begins  its 
change  from  “used  land”  back  to 
diverse  forest  communities.  The 
findings  will  be  summarized  and 
developed  as  a model  for  monitor- 
ing biological  diversity  in  ecologi- 
cal restoration  projects. 

■ The  development  of  computerized 
databases  on  forested  lands  and 
environmental  education  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  planning. 

In  addition  to  these  new  develop- 
ments, The  Arboretum  continues  to 
offer  its  traditional  outreach  and 
educational  programs,  includingSun- 
day  afternoon  walks,  Tuesday  eve- 
ning tours  and  talks,  and  the  Gosling 
Wildlife  Gardens  program. 

Arboretum  staff  also  continue  to 
meet  with  staff  of  the  adjacent  Village 
by  The  Arboretum  to  discuss  ecologi- 
cal concerns,  including  protection 
from  abuse  of  Arboretum  grounds  by 
people,  pets  and  water  runoff.  The 
Arboretum  hopes  to  work  with  resi- 
dents of  the  village,  offering  interpre- 
tive activities  and  programs  in 
naturalization. 

And  still  going  strong  is  “The  5,000 
Days”  course,  now  in  its  eighth 
semester,  which  provides  an  intro- 
duction to  the  links  among  issues  of 
environmental  degradation,  ethics, 


Institute  for  Environmental  Policy  and  Stewardship 


General  inquiry  2201 

Fax  763-9598 

Director:  Keith  Ronald  2356 

Assistant  director:  Jane  Dougan  4094 

Associate  director  Ron  Moses  8219 

Barra  Gots  3093 

Camilla  Willings  2201 


Arboretum  and  IEPS  staff,  from  left  to  right,  are:  gardener 
Michael  Andrews,  secretary  Camilla  Willings,  summer 
staff  Linda  Yaki,  Melisa  Brittain  and  Ian  Klein,  deputy 
director  Alan  Watson,  nature  interpreter  Leslie  Work, 
IEPS  assistant  director  Jane  Dougan,  grounds  manager 
Ric  Jordan,  summer  staff  Moritz  Sanio,  horticulturalist 
Henry  Kock,  summer  staff  Jeremy  Shute,  horticulturalist 
Susan  Feryn-Perkin,  administrative  assistant  Anna 


Gallina,  associate  director  Ron  Moses,  information  co- 
ordinator Steven  Aboud  and  director  Keith  Ronald.  Ab- 
sent are  physical  resources  co-ordinator  Ron  Kelly  and 
accounts  clerk  Joanne  Lockie,  as  well  as  casual  and 
volunteer  workers  Saundra  Anderton,  Christine 
Comiskey,  Karen  Farbridge,  Barra  Gots,  Jeff  Matheson, 
Peter  Meisenheimer,  Mike  Pearson,  Ed  Vermue  and 
Michele  Vindum. 


Arboretum  volunteers  help  maintain  the  rose  garden, 
dwarf  conifers,  azaleas  and  the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gar- 
dens. From  left  are  horticulturalist  Henry  Kock,  Moira 
Solange,  information  co-ordinator  Steven  Aboud,  Beth 
Mason,  Carolyn  Rothstein,  Frank  Graham,  Harold 


Crawford,  Nicholas  Bayley,  Ted  McNinch  and  Joan 
Graham.  Absent  are  Chris  Earley,  Thais  Kostuk,  Yacira 
Mendoza,  Jeff  Nobbs,  Tiffany  Page,  Frances  Peate,  Bill 
Pipes,  Tom  Reaume,  Rob  Stevens  and  Gwen  Valeriote.  I 

Photos  by  Marlin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services  L 


human  development  and  economics. 
Taken  by  close  to  1,000  credit  and 
non-credit  students  throughout  the 
year,  the  course  has  had  such  positive 
response  that: 

■ Ontario  Environment  Minister 
Ruth  Grier  came  to  campus  this 
spring  to  present  funding  for  con- 
tinued course  development.  Grier 
is  now  considering  a further  grant 
for  corporate  exposure  to  'The 

5,000  Days’! 

■ TVOntario  is  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  a TV  series 
integrated  with  the  print  course; 

■ Local  and  Toronto-area  high 
schools  are  showing  increasing 
demand  for  outreach  and  course 
development  involving  both  The 

5,000  Days”and  Arboretum  inter- 
pretive programs; 

■ A recent  day-long  conference 


brought  together  previous  and  cur- 
rent “5,000  Days”  students  to  ex- 
plore environmental  awareness 
and  action  with  a wide  range  of 
speakers,  including  Alexander 
King,  president  of  the  Club  of 
Rome. 

■ A certificate  in  environmental 
stewardship  is  being  developed 
through  IEPS  and  Continuing 
Education; 

■ Numerous  requests  for  participa- 
tion in  'The  5,000  Days” complex 
have  come  from  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Training,  the  Independent 
Learning  Centre  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  Canadian 
Home  and  School  Parent- 
Teachers  Association;  and 

■ The  U of  G Alumni  Association  is 
endorsing  and  promoting  ‘The 

5,000  Days”  in  a special  alumni 
package. 

According  to  Ronald,  when  en- 
vironmental educational  directives  of 
The  Arboretum/IEPS  mandate  are 


established,  the  unit  will  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  following  up  contacts  initially 
made  with  government,  industry  and 
the  public,  making  it  more  proactive 
in  matters  of  environmental  policy. 

He  says  the  unit’s  four  initial  posi- 
tion papers  — generated  from  some 
of  the  140  faculty  working  with  The 
Arboretum/IEPS  complex  — were 
well  received,  and  more  will  be 
produced. 

In  addition,  he  says,  "we  have  out- 
lined, with  the  help  of  faculty,  the 
need  for  a chair  in  environmental 
policy  and  are  hoping  to  actively  seek 
funds  for  it  within  the  year.” 

A development  program  seeking 
out  sources  for  external  funding  is 
already  in  progress.  In  addition  to  the 
chair,  the  program  includes  the 
Children’s  Restoration  Forest,  inter- 
pretive and  outreach  programs,  facul- 
ty-directed research  and  teaching,  the 
“5,000  Days"  complex,  and  co-opera- 
tive programs  with  government  agen- 
cies and  on-campus  departments.  □ 
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Forest  alive ! 

After  months  of  planning.  The 
Arboretum  will  launch  its 
Children’s  Forest  Restoration 
project  Sept.  15  with  an  open 
house  and  lots  of  entertainment. 
See  story,  page  3. 


Back  to  the  books ! 

U of  G is  gearing  up  for 
another  fall  semester  as 
thousands  of  students  — new- 
comers and  oldtimers  alike  — 
wend  their  way  to  campus  this 
week.  For  all  the  news  on 
what’s  happening  at  U of  G 
this  fall,  stay  tuned  to  At 
Guelph.  And  have  a great 
semester. 


What  if 
Canada 
breaks  up? 

The  current  constitutional  crisis  in 
Canada  will  affect  all  Canadians, 
but  especially  young  people,  says 
President  Brian  Segal. 

“Every  C anadian  will  be  affected 
economically,  politically,  socially 
and  culturally  by  whatever  path 
we  choose  — break  up  or  restruc- 
ture,” he  says. 

Segal  and  others  in  the  Univer- 
sity community  believe  these 
decisions  must  be  based  on  aware- 
ness of  the  facts  and  a careful 
analysis  of  the  consequences  of 
each  path.  To  this  end,  the  Univer- 
sity will  hold  a symposium  Oct.  24 
to  26  for  senior  high  school,  com- 
munity college  and  university  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  general  public. 

Distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able Canadian  leaders  will  present 
the  facts  and  consequences  if 
Quebec  becomes  independent,  if 
there  is  a sovereign  association 
between  Canada  and  Quebec,  if 
Canada  remains  united  within  a 
restructured  constitution,  or  if 
Canada  breaks  up  and  Ontario  be- 
comes independent. 

The  symposium  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  questions,  discus- 
sion and  debate  before  it  formu- 
lates a proposal  for  the  future 
validity  of  Canada  and  develops 
an  action  plan  for  delegates  to 
contribute  to  the  federal 
government’s  announced  consult- 
ation process. 

The  cost  is  $20  for  students,  $30 
for  educators  and  $45  for  the 
general  public.  To  register,  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3956.  □ 


Chemistry 
professor 
wins  3M 
Fellowship 

by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Prof.  Gordon  Lange,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  been  named  a 1991 
recipient  of  a national  3M  Teaching 
Fellowship  for  excellence  and  leader- 
ship in  university  teaching. 

Teaching  is  something  Lange  has 
always  enjoyed,  even  as  a boy  helping 
his  peers.  But  it  was  only  after  earning 
a PhD  and  testing  the  waters  as  an 
industrial  chemist  that  he  finally  sur- 
rendered to  his  true  calling.  He  went 
back  to  school  and  stayed  there. 

And  there  he  has  excelled  — both  as 
a teacher  and  a researcher.  Hundreds 
of  students  — from  those  enrolled  in 
his  huge  first-year  introductory 
chemistry  lectures  to  the  handful  of 
advanced  students  meeting  him  in 
tutorials  — have  consistently  ranked 
Lange  at  the  top  in  their  annual 
teacher  evaluations. 

Four  of  his  recent  graduate  students 
have  gone  on  to  become  professors  of 
organic  chemistry,  *^n  outstanding 
testimonial  to  his  dedicated  and  in- 
spiring mentorship,”  says  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
who  nominated  his  colleague  for  the 
award. 

Lange  is  the  eighth  U of  G faculty 
member  to  receive  the  fellowship 
since  1986,  when  3M  Canada  Inc. 
and  the  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  in  Higher  Education  estab- 
lished the  awards.  He  was  among  10 
recipients  selected  this  year  from  57 
nominees.  His  fellowship  puts  Guelph 
among  the  top  three  Canadian 
universities  with  the  highest  number 
of  3M  Fellows. 

No  stranger  to  being  recognized  for 
his  teaching,  Lange  also  holds  a pres- 
tigious OCUFA  award,  received  in 
1 984  from  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations, 
and  a 1983  award  from  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association.  In  1986,  he 


Prof.  Gordon  Lange 


received  the  Union  Carbide  Award  in 
Chemical  Education. 

Lange  earned  his  undergraduate 
and  master’s  degrees  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  and  a PhD  in  organic 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.  His  professional  career 
began  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
took  his  first  job  — testing  butter 
flavor  at  a Procter  and  Gamble  plant. 
“I  found  out  that  it  was  not  what  I 
wanted  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life," 
he  says. 

That’s  when  he  turned  to  academia 
— first  in  a postdoctoral  position  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
then  at  U of  G,  where  he’s  been  since 
1967. 

At  Guelph,  Lange  has  been  in- 
strumental in  changing  curriculum 
and  pioneering  new  courses.  During 
his  four-year  tenure  as  chair  of  his 
department’s  undergraduate  cur- 
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Looking  for  harmony 


An  all-day  symposium  focusing  on 
the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  world  will  be  held  Sept. 
16  in  conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  the  environmental  biology  and 
horticultural  science  complex.  En- 
titled Toward  Environmental  Har- 
mony "the  symposium  will  run  from 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall. 

MP  David  MacDonald,  chair  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment  for  Canada,  will  give 
the  keynote  address  on  “Environ- 
mental Issues  in  a World  Context." 
Other  speakers  will  address  such 
topics  as  sustainable  agriculture, 
the  impact  of  environmental  sus- 
tainability on  the  chemical  industry 
and  environmental  improvement. 


Guest  speakers  are  Janet 
Halliwell,  chair  of  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada;  Denis  Wilcock, 
CEO  and  chair  of  Dow  Chemical; 
Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Joan  Huzar,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the 
Consumers’  Association  of 
Canada;  Fred  Smith,  president  of 
the  Competitive  Enterprise  In- 
stitute in  Washington:  Ralph 
Jesperson,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Gerry  Ronan.  an  assistant 
deputy  minister  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

Cost  of  the  symposium  is  $ 1 0.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Biology  at 
Ext.  6246.  □ 


riculum  committee,  he  steered  a new 
honors  applied  chemistry  program  to 
approval.  He  also  helped  develop  a 
course  for  non-science  students  called 
“C  hemistryToday." 

Beyond  the  department,  he  has 
served  on  the  BSc.  and  B.A.Sc.  pro- 
gram committees  and  the  Board  of 
Undergraduate  Studies.  And  he  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
teaching  across  campus  by  offering 
workshops  through  Teaching  Support 
Services. 

Lange  has  a reputation  among  his 
peers  for  being  co-operative,  well-or- 
ganized, tactful  and  fair.  In  the  class- 
room, he  receives  the  highest  ratings 
in  teacher  evaluations,  with  students 
routinely  scrawling  accolades  such  as 
“excellent  prof  ’ and“the  best  I’ve  had." 

Experience  has  taught  him  that  stu- 
dents appreciate  an  organized  presen- 
tation and  a visual  one.  He  uses  three- 
dimensional  models,  works  through 
problems  on  the  blackboard  and 
spices  his  lectures  with  anecdotes  and 
humor.  Although  a self-described  in- 


, trovert,  he  enjoys  performing  in  front 
of  a class. 

Lange’s  accessibility  is  legendary 
— his  door  is  always  open.  Once  stu- 
dents have  penetrated  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building  maze  to  Room 
337,  he  makes  a concerted  effort  to 
learn  their  names  and  take  an  interest 
in  their  academic  progress. 

He  believes  one  of  the  keys  to  being 
a good  teacher  is  having  respect  for 
your  students.  Another  is  loving  the 
subject  you  teach.  He  fills  the  bill  on 
both  counts. 

Other  3M  Fellows  among  Guelph 
faculty  are  Profs.  Norman  Gibbins, 
Microbiology;  Ernie  McFarland, 
Physics;  Constance  Rooke,  English 
Language  and  Literature;  Terry  Gil- 
lespie, Land  Resource  Science;  Sandy 
Middleton,  Zoology;  and  Trevor 
Dickinson,  School  of  Engineering. 
The  first  recipient  of  a 3M  Teaching 
Fellowship  at  U of  G was  the  late  John 
Bell,  Languages  and  Literatures.  □ 


Third  phase  under  way 


Phase  3 of  U of  G’s  internal  review  is 
under  way,  focusing  on  non-teaching 
positions  in  the  colleges.  The  review  is 
expected  to  continue  until  mid-Oc- 
tober, says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration. 

As  in  the  earlier  phases,  a team  of 
University  representatives  and  private 
consultants  is  interviewing  a sam- 
pling of  administrative,  technical  and 
professional  staff  in  each  college.  The 
team  will  assess  common  functions 
and  evaluate  financial  and  human 
resources  management  and  purchas- 
ing activities,  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove management  of  University 
operations. 


Continuing  as  part  of  the  review 
team  are  Mike  Kupferschmidt,  In- 
stitutional Analysis  and  Planning; 
and  Wayne  Marsh,  director  of  Re- 
search Services.  New  University  rep- 
resentatives are:  Larry  Shuh,  Budget 
Office;  Karen  Kovats,  Human 
Resources;  and  Gary  Nadalin,  Con- 
ference Office. 

Also  on  the  review  team  are  Lucille 
Fowle,  Michael  Rowland  and  Neil 
Paget  from  Canada  Consulting 
C resap. 

One  University  team  member, 
along  with  an  external  consultant,  is 
assigned  to  conduct  the  interviews  in 
each  college.  □ 


Senate  secretary  named 


Brenda 
Whiteside, 
academic 
counsellor 
for  the  BA 
program, 
will  become 
secretary  of 
Senate  Sept. 

16. 

She  will  co- 
ordinate the 
activities  of  Senate  and  its  boards 
and  committees  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  new  Senate 
secretariat.  She  will  also  be 
secretary  of  several  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

Whiteside  holds  a BA  in  manage- 
ment economics  and  an  MA  in 


mathematical 
economics 
from  U of  G. 

Prior  to  her  ap- 
pointment as 
academic 
counsellor,  she 
was  a sessional 
lecturer  and 
counsellor  in 
the  Depart-  Andrya  Schulte 
ment  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Earlier  this  summer,  Andrya 
Schulte,  former  assistant  University 
secretary,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Board  of  Governors.  She  co- 
ordinates all  administrative  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  board  and  its 
various  committees.  □ 


Brenda  Whiteside 


Our  people 


Notices 


Prof.  Michael  Keefer,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  president-elect  of 
the  Association  of  Canadian  Univer- 
sity Teachers  of  English. 

Photographs  by  Martin  Schwalbe, 
Photographic  Services,  are  on  display 
upstairs  at  the  Baker  Street  Bistro 
until  Oct.  10.  The  show  includes 
landscapes,  portraits,  nature  closeups, 
interiors  and  winter  scenes. 

Prof.  John  Ambrose,  a member  of 
the  graduate  faculty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  has  been  named 
curator  of  botany  at  the  Metro  Toron- 
to Zoo.  He  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing an  accredited  plant  collection  and 
restoring  and  managing  natural  areas 
and  public  exhibits. 

Sandra  Webster,  manager  of  inter- 
nal communications  and  publica- 
tions, University  Communications, 
gave  a workshop  on  editorial  and  ad- 
vertising policies  for  university  publi- 
cations at  the  1991  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education. 

Prof.  Ken  Graham,  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
participated  in  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  the  Enlightenment 
at  the  University  of  Bristol  in  England 
in  July.  He  presented  the  paper  “Nar- 
rative Method  in  Caleb  Williams"and 
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organized  two  round-table  discus- 
sions on  William  Beckford. 

John  Liddle,  assistant  manager  of 
the  BOO  Sports  Bar  and  Brass  Taps, 
achieved  the  professional  designation 
of  certified  foodservice  manager  in 
June,  after  passing  an  exam  held  by 
the  Canadian  Restaurant  and  Food- 
services  Association.  The  designation 
is  recognized  as  a measure  of  com- 
petence in  the  foodservice  industry. 

Two  papers  by  Prof.  Jan  Jofriet, 
School  of  Engineering,  were 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering this  summer  — “Thermal 
Behavior  of  Sprayed-On  Poly- 
urethane Foam  Insulation  When  Sub- 
jected to  a High-Vapor  Pressure 
Gradient  and  Freeze/Thaw  Cycling," 
co-authored  with  H.  W.  Fraser  of  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  and  “Density  of  Silage  in 
Horizontal  Silos,"  co-authored  with 
D.  Darby  of  Alberta  Agriculture.  A 
paper  on  “Production  of  MSW  Com- 
post for  Land  Application”  by  Prof. 
Lambert  Otten,  graduate  student 
William  Wong  and  former  City  of 
Guelph  engineer  Dan  Hoomweg  was 
also  presented.  □ 


Obituary 

Leonard  Almond  of  Guelph,  a fifth- 
semester  economics  student  at  U of  G, 
died  July  26  in  a single- vehicle  motor- 
cycle accident.  He  was  25. 

Mr.  Almond  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Madeleine  Oldacre,  his  father,  Dan,  of 
Cameron,  his  mother,  Rika  Reynolds, 
of  Cambridge  and  three  step- 
brothers. A 


Awards 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine,  director  of 
OVC’s  dairy  herd  management  cer- 
tificate program,  is  this  year's  winner 
of  the  Schering  Large  Animal  Award, 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  awards  in 
Canadian  veterinary  medicine.  The 
award  recognizes  a veterinarian 
whose  work  in  large  animal  practice, 
clinical  research  or  basic  sciences  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  large  animal 
medicine,  surgery  or  theriogenology. 
Leslie  is  known  internationally  for  his 
research  on  mastitis. 

Prof.  Robert  Lewis,  School  of  Hotel 
and  Food  Administration,  received 
the  John  Wiley  & Sons  Award  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Council  on 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Institutional 
Education.  The  award  recognizes  a 
council  member  for  lifetime  contribu- 
tions to  outstanding  scholarship  and 
research  in  hospitality  and  tourism. 

U of  G’s  certificate  program  for 
child-care  administrators,  co-spon- 
sored by  Continuing  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies, 
received  the  1991  Program  of  Dis- 
tinction Award  from  the  Canadian 
Association  for  University  Continu- 
ing Education.  The  award  was  in  the 
professional  development  and  career 
enhancement  category.  The  distance 
version  of  “Managing  People  at 
Work,”  the  flagship  course  in  Con- 
tinuing Education’s  certificate  pro- 
gram of  the  same  name,  received  the 
1991  Ontario  Health-Care  Educa- 
tion Association  Achievement  Award 
in  the  human  resources  category. 
Course  author  is  Patricia  Marshall  of 
the  Homewood  Health  Centre. 

Bruno  Mancini,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Disabled  Student  Centre,  placed  first 
in  the  fourth  annual  public  relations 
contest  of  the  Association  on  Hand- 
icapped Student  Service  Programs  in 
Postsecondary  Education. 

Kim  Bolton,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  won  the  C.F.  Bentley  Award 
for  best  graduate  student  presentation 
at  the  Canadian  Soil  Science  Society 
meetings  in  Fredericton. 

At  the  1991  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  Sandra  Webster, 
University  Communications,  won  an 
award  for  best  achievement  in  issues 
and  crisis  management  for  com- 
municating phases  1 and  2 of  the 
University’s  internal  review.  Mary 
Cocivera,  director  of  University 
Communications,  received  an 
honorable  mention  for  best  com- 
munications program  in  community 
outreach  for  the  employee  morale 
survey.  □ 


Courier  service 

If  the  postal  strike  is  continuing, 
employee  medical  and  dental  claim 
forms  and  reimbursements  will  be 
sent  by  courier.  To  have  claim 
forms  delivered  to  Mutual  Life  of 
Canada,  send  documentation  in  a 
sealed  envelope  to  Compensation 
and  Benefits,  Level  5,  University 
Centre.  Claim  payments  will  be 
returned  to  U of  G by  courier  and 
distributed  by  inter-office  mail. 

ID  stickers  void 

Stickers  on  employee  ID  cards  be- 
came void  Sept.  2.  New  validation 
stickers  for  the  current  year  are 
available  from  department 
secretaries  and  administrative  as- 
sistants. 

Kindergarten  program 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre  is 
offering  a new,  flexible  program  for 
kindergarten  students  this  year. 
Child  care  can  be  arranged  to  suit 
children’s  varying  schedules.  The 
program  offers  language  arts,  in- 
dividual and  group  activities,  field 
trips,  outdoor  play  and  cooking  ex- 
periences. For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  2682. 

Banking  hours 

Counter  service  hours  at  the 
University  Centre  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com- 
merce are  being  extended  during 
registration.  Counter  service  for 
non-cash  transactions  is  available 
until  Sept.  6 from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 
and  Sept.  9 to  13  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Regular  hours  are  1 1:30  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
CIBC  branch  at  23  College  Ave.  W. 
is  open  Monday  to  Wednesday 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., Thursday  and 
Friday  from  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  and 
Saturday  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

Cardiovascular  club 

Lifelong  Fitness,  a cardiovascular 
club,  meets  Monday  to  Friday  from 
12:15  to  12:45  p.m.  on  the  football 
field  or  in  the  wrestling  room  at  the 
Athletics  Centre,  depending  on  the 
weather.  The  informal  fitness  pro- 
gram is  open  to  faculty  and  staff. 

Partnership  walks 

Aga  Khan  Foundation  Canada 
partnership  walks  to  promote  a new 
approach  to  international  co- 
operation will  take  place  Sept.  8 in 
Toronto  and  Ottawa.  The  walks 
start  at  1 1 a.m.  at  the  south  entrance 
to  Queen's  Park  in  Toronto  and  at 
the  Central  Experiment  Farm  Ar- 
boretum in  Ottawa.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  1-800-267-2532  or 
see  the  bulletin  board  at  Interna- 
tional Education  Services. 

AIDS  directory 

A directory  of  current  HIV/AIDS 
research  in  Canada  from  1988  to 
1991  is  available  in  the  Office  of 
Research.  Anyone  interested  in  bor- 
rowing the  directory  should  call 
Ext.  6927. 

Diabetes  support 

The  Canadian  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion has  opened  an  office  at  73 
Delhi  St.,  Suite  201,  to  serve  resi- 
dents of  Wellington  County.  Office 
hours  are  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  For  informa- 
tion, call  837-9455. 

Aboriginal  research 

A discussion  of  mutual  interests  be- 
tween aboriginal  people  and  physi- 
cal anthropologists  will  take  place 
Nov.  1 in  Hamilton,  in  conjunction 
with  meetings  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation for  Physical  Anthropol- 
ogy. Canadian  archeologists, 


anthropologists,  natives  and  other 
professional  participants  will  dis- 
cuss future  research  priorities  in 
three  areas  — past  aboriginal 
populations,  disruptions  at  contact 
and  current  health  issues.  For  more 
information,  call  Prof.  Susan 
Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology,  Ext. 
3382. 

Surplus  sales 

Surplus  Sales  has  the  following 
items  for  departmental  sale:  SD033 
— chromatography  developing 
cabinet  and  drying  oven;  SD0 1 2 — 
typewriter  table,  orange  divider; 
SD022  - IBM  795  and  895 
typewriters;  SD0 1 1 — IEC  floor- 
model  CS  centrifuge,  2200  rpm; 
SD007  — Qume  printer;  SD006  — 
Volker  Craig  terminals;  SD002  — 
armchair;  SD1144  — drug  cart; 
SD1 138  - IBM  640k,  20-meg,  5 
1 /4-inch  hard  drive,  monochrome 
monitor,  box  fan,  IBM  typewriter, 
oak  typewriter  desk  extension.  The 
following  items  are  available  for 
public  purchase:  SD0 1 7 — reel-to- 
reel  videotape  recorders  and  tapes; 
SD016  — PC  Junior  128k  com- 
puter, Amdex  monitor;  SD015  — 
small,  round  table;  SD0 1 1 — metal 
box  with  lock,  paper  cutter,  Graflex 
rotators.  For  more  information  or 
viewing,  call  Surplus  Sales  in  Black- 
wood Hall  at  Ext.  8139,  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  noon. 

Focus  on  the  Arctic 

The  Association  of  Canadian 
Universities  for  Northern  Studies  is 
holding  a workshop  on  “Canadian 
Arctic  Global  Change  Research” 
Oct.  24  and  25  in  Ottawa.  Cost  is 
$30.  For  more  information,  call 
613-238-3525,  fax  613-238- 
6012. 

Harvest  festival 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum 
in  Milton  is  hosting  a farmers’ 
market  Sept.  8 from  1 0 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  as  part  of  the  annual  Harvest 
Festival.  The  market  features  local 
vegetables,  apples,  honey,  pre- 
serves and  baked  goods.  Festival 
highlights  include  a plowing  match, 
wagon  rides,  displays  and  farming 
demonstrations.  To  get  to  the 
museum,  follow  the  signs  north  at 
Highway  40 1 exits  320  or  3 1 2. 

Room  for  preschoolers 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co-op  of 
Guelph  has  full-time  spaces  avail- 
able in  the  preschool  program  for 
children  aged  2 1/2  to  five.  For  ap- 
plications and  information,  call  su- 
pervisor Joan  Irwin  at  822- 1 280. 

At  the  art  centre 

Two  summer  shows  continue  into 
the  fall  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre.  ‘Site  Memory"  closes 
Sept.  15;  “19th-Century  Views  of 
Guelph” continues  to  Oct.  20. 

Making  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  en- 
semble groups  are  seeking 
musicians  for  the  fall.  The  U of  G 
Jazz  Ensemble  begins  rehearsals 
Sept.  12.  The  choir  and  concert 
band  resume  Sept.  1 1.  Auditions 
for  the  U of  G Orchestra  are 
scheduled  for  Sept.  8 and  15.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Ext.  3 1 27. 

Education  award 

Nominations  are  sought  for  the  an- 
nual J.  Roby  Kidd  Award,  which 
recognizes  contributions  to  adult 
education  at  the  local  or  national 
level.  Deadline  for  nominations  is 
Nov.  1 5.  For  more  information,  call 
International  Education  Services, 
ExL  6915. 


Once  in  a while  an 
outstanding  advertising 
opportunity  comes  along 

THIS  IS  IT! 


For  the  first  time  ever 

the  University  of  Guelph  has  opened  the  pages 
of  its  two  major  publications 
to  advertisements. 

Call 

Ceska  Brennan,  Advertising  Co-ordinator 
824-4120,  Ext.  6690 
to  advertise  in 

At  Guelph  or  the  Guelph  Alumnus  Magazine 
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Rhone-Poulenc  donates 
$100,000  to  complex 


Rhone-Poulenc  Canada  Inc.  has 
donated  $100,000  for  U of  G’s  en- 
vironmental biology  and  horticultural 
science  complex,  which  officially 
opens  Sept.  17. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  support  the 
controlled  environment  growth 
facility  in  the  new  complex. 

President  Brian  Segal  accepted  the 
first  instalment  of  the  donation  July 
25  from  Allan  Jones,  Rhone- 
Poulenc’s  vice-president  for  environ- 
mental affairs,  and  Barry  Coates,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  firm’s  agrochemical 


division. 

Rhone-Poulenc  is  a major  producer 
of  agrochemical  and  specialty 
chemical  products,  as  well  as  veteri- 
nary and  animal  health  products.  In 
1 990,  it  had  annual  sales  in  excess  of 
$14  billion  U.S.  and  invested  6.7  per 
cent  of  that  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

“The  company  is  committed  to  the 
development  of  chemical  and 
biological  sciences  and  to  environ- 
mental protection  in  Canada,"  said 
Jones.  □ 


The  forest  is  alive  with  the  sounds 


of  children 


The  Children’s  Forest  Restoration  project  officially 
kicks  off  Sept.  15  with  storytelling,  musical  entertain- 
ment and  a special  native  prayer  at  The  Arboretum.  The 
open  house  from  2 to  5 p.m.  also  features  a stroll  past 
the  first  tree  planting. 

The  project  aims  to  involve  children  and  their  families 
in  planting,  growing  and  caring  for  trees  on  a 75-acre 
tract  of  Arboretum  land  set  aside  specially  for  the 
restoration  of  southern  Ontario’s  original  forest.  People 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  recognize  significant  events 
in  a child’s  life  — such  as  birthdays  and  academic 
achievements  — by  donating  to  the  forest  on  the  child's 
behalf. 

The  project  is  unique  in  North  America,  says  horticul- 
turist Henry  Koch.  It’s  an  attempt  to  restore  the  original 
local,  regional  and  biological  diversity  of  this  area,  he 
says.  That  means  planting  white  and  red  ash,  black  and 
pin  cheny,  sumach,  basswood,  sugar  maple,  burr  oak. 
white  cedar,  white  pine  and  ironwood. 

“It’s  the  first-ever  attempt  to  show  that  reforestation 
does  not  necessarily  mean  planting  trees  to  make  two- 
by-fours,”  says  Koch.  By  restoring  these  trees,  the  in- 
digenous insects  and  wildlife  that  normally  depend  on 
this  growth  are  also  sustained. 

The  lesson  is  an  important  one  for  children,  he  says. 
“We  need  to  learn  to  live  with  the  rest  of  life  on  this 
planet.” 

The  first  planting  can  be  viewed  during  an  open  house 
stroll  at  4 p.m.  along  the  Ivey  Trail  to  Grant  House,  the 
old  stone  house  on  College  Avenue  that  may  be 
renovated  as  a visitors’  centre.  A tree  planting  is  also 
scheduled  as  part  of  this  walk. 

Opening  ceremonies  begin  at  2 p.m.  with  a welcome 
by  President  Brian  Segal  and  Arboretum  director  Keith 
Ronald.  Special  guest  Six  Nations  Chief  Harvey 
Longboat  will  deliver  a prayer  of  the  First  Nation. 

Entertainment  begins  at  2:30  p.m.  with  stories  by 
Guelph  children’s  author  Jean  Little,  followed  by 
Homer  Hogan’s  environmental  songs  performed  by  the 


Ponsonby  School  Choir.  The  popular  musical  duo  Jim 
and  Dave  will  then  present  their  “Awesome  Environ- 
mental Adventure.”  Also  on  hand  will  be  clowns,  jug- 
glers and  perennial  favorite  Polkaroo  of  Polka  Dot 
Door  fame. 

There  will  also  be  educational  displays  in  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre  on  family  trees,  nature  and  the  senses 
and  native  spirituality,  as  well  as  the  Children’s  Forest 
Restoration. 

“It’s  a totally  different  kind  of  environmental  project,” 
says  Ron  Moses,  associate  director  of  The  Arboretum 
and  co-ordinator  of  the  day’s  events.  “It’s  for  everyone. 
There  will  be  activities  for  every  age,  and  those  present 
will  be  in  at  the  beginning  of  a forest  that  will  live 
forever.”A 


Barry  Coates  of  Rhone-Poulenc,  right,  presents  a cheque  to  President  Brian 
Segal.  Photo  by  Martin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Landscape  architects  pursue  links  with  Ukraine 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

TheSchool  of  Landscape  Architecture 
hopes  to  forge  academic  links  with 
design  institutes  in  Ukraine,  where 
landscape  architecture  is  a fledgling 
discipline. 

A recent  10-day  visit  to  Guelph  by 
four  Ukrainian  landscape  architects 
and  architects  strengthened  an  as- 
sociation initiated  last  year  when 
Prof.  Victor  Chanasyk,  Landscape 
Architecture,  lectured  in  the  Soviet 
republic.  He  subsequently  arranged  a 
Canadian  tour  for  his  Ukrainian  con- 
tacts. 

Visiting  Guelph  were  Valentina 
Likholat,  dean  of  architecture,  and 
Yurij  Checaniuk,  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture,  both  of  the  Kiev 
State  Institute  of  Fine  Arts;  Oleh 
Humennij,  vice-president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Landscape  Architects  of 
Ukraine;  and  Yurij  Nelgivsky,  a 
landscape  architect  and  park  restora- 
tion planner. 

Establish  programs 

The  purpose  of  their  trip  was  to  leam 
about  landscape  architecture  and  the 
related  industries  in  Canada,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  landscape  ar- 
chitecture programs  in  their  own 
country. 

This  meant  an  itinerary  crammed 
with  sightseeing  tours  and  meetings 
with  municipal  and  commercial 
players  involved  in  urban  design 
projects.  It  also  meant  exchanging 
ideas  with  members  of  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture  faculties 
from  the  universities  of  Toronto  and 
Guelph. 

The  visitors  were  impressed.  They 
admired  the  comprehensive  scope 
and  consistency  of  such  urban  plan- 
ning projects  as  Meadowvale,  the  new 
Mississauga  community.  As  much  as 
the  well-conceived  design,  it  was  the 


process  of  co-ordinating  and  im- 
plementing the  project  that  caught 
their  professional  attention. 

Unlike  in  Ukraine,  where  the  desig- 
ner is  left  out  of  the  building  process, 
designers  here  work  with  builders, 
developers,  urban  planners,  sup- 
pliers, landscapers,  municipal  inspec- 
tors to  execute  a project.  The  visitors 
said  this  integration  of  interests,  co- 
operative effort  and  continuity  of 
plan  suggested  a model  for  change 
for  their  own  rigid  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. 

Watershed  planning 

Coming  from  a heavily  populated 
and  industrialized  republic,  the  Uk- 
rainian architects  were  also  intrigued 
by  the  Landplan  Collaborative,  a 
Guelph  group  concerned  with  water- 
shed planning  on  the  Speed  River. 

It  provided  an  example  of 
landscape  planning  and  design  com- 
bined with  stewardship  of  land 
resources,  an  approach  they  say 
could  be  effective  in  the  care  and 
recovery  of  polluted  river  systems  in 
Ukraine.  They  were  encouraged  by 
citizen  participation  on  such  projects. 

Landscape  architects  are  a rare 
breed  in  Ukraine.  Only  about  200 
belong  to  the  country’s  Association  of 
Landscape  Architects.  Their  training 
is  first  as  architects,  with  an  added 
specialty  in  landscape  architecture. 

Look  to  U of  G 

After  observing  teaching  methods 
and  the  creativity  of  courses  offered 
at  the  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, the  Ukrainian  visitors  said  they 
were  interested  in  establishing  similar 
programs  in  landscape  architecture  at 
three  Ukraine  institutions. 

In  a final  report  to  Guelph  faculty, 
Humennij  looked  to  the  University  for 
educational  and  professional  associa- 
tion models. 


Visiting  U of  G from  Ukraine  were,  from  left  to  right,  architects  Valentina 
Likholat  Yurij  Checaniuk,  Yurij  Nelgivsky  and  Oleh  Humennij. 

Photo  by  Martha  Tancock,  University  Communications 


“The  impressions  of  what  we  have 
seen  are  very  profound  and  should  be 
pursued,”  he  said.  “We’ll  look  to  you  as 
an  example  of  educational  program- 
ming and  how  the  profession  is  or- 
ganized.” 

Chanasyk  envisions  an  educational 
exchange  through  which  Ukrainian 
students  would  earn  their  master’s  de- 
gree in  landscape  architecture  at 
Guelph  and  return  to  form  the  faculty 


of  new  landscape  architecture 
programs  in  Ukraine. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  director  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
will  visit  the  Kiev  Institute  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Lviv  Institute  of  Forestry 
and  Building  this  fall  as  a step  toward 
developing  such  an  exchange. 

Another  group  of  four  Ukrainians, 
unable  to  make  the  August  junket, 
will  visit  campus  next  spring.  □ 


City  schedules 
rezoning  talks 

Dates  have  been  set  for  two  public 
meetings  to  outline  proposed 
zoning  amendments  concerning 
the  development  of  Village  by  The 
Arboretum. 

The  city  has  scheduled  meetings 
for  Sept.  4 and  16  to  discuss  the 
University’s  proposed  rezoning  to 
allow  a 45-hectare  retirement 
community  development  south  of 
Stone  Road,  east  of  Monticello 
Crescent. 

The  development  property  is  cur- 
rently zoned  institutional  and 
agricultural.  The  University  is 
proposing  a redesignation  to 
retirement  residential  1. 

The  meetings  begin  at  7 p.m.  at 
City  Hall.  □ 


AMF  establishes 
memorial  fund 

The  U of  G Alma  Mater  Fund  has 
established  an  Alumni  Memorial  Fund 
that  will  create  an  endowment  for 
scholarships. 

Donations  to  the  University  in 
memory  of  deceased  alumni  will  be 
directed  to  the  new  fund  unless  a 
specific  named  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Contributions  should  be  directed  to 
the  AMF  Memorial  Fund  at  Alumni 
House.  The  family  of  the  deceased 
will  be  notified  of  the  gift  and  a receipt 
issued  to  the  donor.  □ 

Tree  to  be  removed 

A large  Norway  maple  located  on 
Branion  Plaza  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  library  will  be  removed  during 
the  week  of  Sept.  9. 

Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources,  says  the  removal  is  re- 
quired because  of an  independent  as- 
sessment that  indicates  the  tree  has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  it  is  a 
hazard  for  pedestrians  in  the  area.  □ 
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New  aquaculture  species  clear 
quarantine  at  Alma  station 


by  Angela  Bart 

The  Alma  Aquaculture  Research  Station  has  played  a pivo- 
tal role  in  Ontario’s  first  major  release  of  new  aquaculture 
varieties  in  nearly  20  years. 

Arctic  char,  Atlantic  salmon  and  spring-spawning  rain- 
bow trout  from  stocks  outside  Ontario  have  been  under 
quarantine  for  18  months  at  the  Alma  station,  which 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1989.  With  their  health  proven,  the 
new  varieties  are  now  being  released  to  commercial  fish 
farms  in  Ontario  and  will  start  appearing  on  supermarket 
shelves  next  fall. 

Ontario  government  regulations  stipulate  that  fish  im- 
ported to  the  province  be  quarantined.  But  until  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  and  U of  G committed  $2 
million  to  the  construction  of  the  Alma  station,  there  was 
no  provincial  quarantine  facility  available. 

“That  left  Ontario  aquaculturists  able  to  raise  only  rain- 
bow and  brook  trout  for  human  consumption,  despite 
growing  consumer  and  industry  interest  in  new  varieties," 
says  the  station’s  director.  Prof.  Richard  Moccia,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science.  “Now,  with  the  opening  of  the  station, 
the  opportunities  have  expanded.” 

Quarantine  is  necessary  because  the  introduction  of  new 
fish  species  can  pose  health  risks  to  the  existing  aquatic 
community. 

“Over  the  years,  Ontario  fish  farms  have  enjoyed  a good 
record  of  health  and  are  free  of  some  of  the  more  serious 
disease-causing  agents,"  says  Moccia.  “Without  adequate 
screening,  foreign  varieties  offish  could  introduce  harmful 
bacteria,  parasites  or  viruses  into  our  delicate  aquatic 
systems.” 

The  Alma  Aquaculture  Research  Station  is  designed  to 
make  sure  the  introduction  of  disease  organisms  does  not 
happen.  Jointly  managed  by  the  University,  OMAF,  MNR 
and  the  Ontario  Aquaculture  Association,  Alma  is  both  a 
research  station  and  a quarantine  facility. 

To  determine  the  best  varieties  of  fish  to  import,  the 
Provincial  Aquaculture  Quarantine  Committee  was  es- 
tablished. Made  up  of  representatives  from  the  University, 
industry  and  the  federal  and  provincial  governments,  the 
committee  considers  a variety  of  factors  before  taking  a 
new  species  through  quarantine. 

“We  have  to  determine  which  types  of  fish  have  high 
■potential  for  sales  in  our  market  area,  primarily  eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States,”  says  Moccia.  “In  addition, 
we  need  to  chose  fish  that  will  adjust  well  to  Ontario’s 
water  quality,  temperatures  and  other  environmental  fac- 
tors. And  we  must  ensure  that  Ontario  aquaculture  experts 
have  an  adequate  technical  understanding  of  the  species 
and  their  needs.” 

Arctic  char,  Atlantic  salmon  and  spring-spawning  rain- 
bow trout  all  fit  the  bill.  Thousands  of  eggs  from  each 
species  were  imported  from  federal  facilities  in  Manitoba 


Prof.  Richard  Moccia,  left,  helps  fish  farmer  John  Mc- 
Farlan  load  up  arctic  char  to  take  to  his  Thamesford 
farm. 


and  Maine  and  a private  supplier  in  Washington  in  the  fall 
of  1989  and  the  spring  of  1991,  then  incubated  at  Alma. 
Once  they  hatched,  the  fish  were  held  in  quarantine  for  up 
to  10  months. 

All  three  species  tested  negative  for  any  foreign  diseases 
and  are  now  being  released  to  commercial  fish  farmers, 
who  will  raise  them  to  maturity,  says  Moccia.  “The  farmers 
can  then  be  self-sufficient  in  producing  seed  stock  for  their 
own  use  for  generations  to  come,”  he  says. 

This  fall,  the  Alma  station  will  be  expanding  to  include 
extended  research  facilities,  offices  and  meeting  rooms. 
Moccia  expects  that  areas  of  study  such  as  disease  preven- 
tion  and  treatment,  waste  management,  growth 
mechanisms  of  fish,  reproductive  technology  and  breeding 
will  be  tackled  by  researchers  at  the  facility.  □ 


Moccia  feeds  the  fish  at  the  Alma  Aquaculture  Research  Station. 


Photos  by  Martin  Schwalbe.  Photographic  Services 


Deadlines  set  for  education  board  protocols 


During  1991/92,  faculty  will  be  ap- 
proaching the  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion with  proposals  for  projects  that 
would  involve  students  in  primary  or 
secondary  schools. 

Deadline  dates  for  submissions  are 
listed  below. 

Protocol  forms  and  information  on 
procedures  are  available  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  in  Room  221  of  the 
Reynolds  Building,  Ext.  3082. 


The  Wellington  County  Board  of 
Education  has  two  deadline  dates  for 
submission  of  protocols: 

■ Oct.  15:  submit  to  Office  of  Re- 
search for  review  by  Sept.  25;  and 

■ Feb.  14:  submit  to  Office  of  Re- 
search by  Jan. 29. 

The  Wellington  County  Separate 
School  Board  has  no  formal  deadline 
dates  for  submission  of  research 
protocols.  Faculty  should  contact  the 


board  office  directly  at  82 1 -4600  to 
discuss  proposed  projects. 

The  Waterloo  County  Board  of 
Education  has  three  deadline  dates 
for  submission  of  protocols: 

■ Nov.  1 1:  submit  to  Office  of  Re- 
search for  review  by  Oct.  23; 

■ Jan.  6:  submit  to  Office  of  Research 
by  Dec.  9;  and 

■ Feb.  10:  submit  to  Office  of  Re- 
search by  Jan.  22.  □ 


Research 

report 


Funding  opportunities 


Fellowships  in  Japan 

Fellowships  for  research  in  Japan  are 
available  to  Canadians  as  follows: 

■ Science  and  technology  agency  fel- 
low ships,  tenable  at  a Japanese  na- 
tional laboratory,  in  any  field  in  the 
natural  sciences,  health  sciences  or 
engineering. 

■ JSPS  postdoctoral  fellowships  for 
foreign  researchers,  tenable  at  a 
Japanese  university,  in  any  field  in 
the  natural  sciences,  health  scien- 
ces, social  sciences,  humanities  or 
engineering. 

■ AIST  foreign  researcher  invitation 
program,  tenable  in  industrial 
science  and  technology  at  one  of 
the  research  institutes  belonging  to 
the  Agency  of  Industrial  Science 
and  Technology. 

Applicants  must  hold  a PhD, 
preferably  obtained  within  the  last 
eight  years,  and  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of 
Canada.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  — Inter- 
national Programs  Branch,  200  Kent 
St.,  Ottawa  K1A  1H5,  613-995- 
1818,  fax:  613-992-5337. 

Great  Lakes  funding 

The  Great  Lakes  University  Research 
Fund  (GLURF)  was  established  by 


Environment  Canada  in  partnership 
with  NSERC,  to  promote  and  finance 
research  within  Canadian  universities 
that  will  assist  Canada  in  meeting  its 
obligations  under  the  Canada-U.S. 
Great  Lakes  water  quality  agreement. 

The  fund  is  also  intended  to  promote 
multidisciplinary  ecosystem  research, 
develop  research  partnerships  among 
universities,  government  agencies 
and  the  private  sector,  and  to  promote 
the  training  and  development  of  new 
scientists. 

Environment  Canada,  through  the 
National  Water  Research  Institute 
(inland  waters  directorate),  is  respon- 
sible for  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund. 

Research  fund  guides  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Research  in  the 
Reynolds  Building.  The  deadline  for 
application  is  Oct.  4. 

Renewable  resources 

The  renewable  resource  research 
grant  program  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Leadership  and  Develop- 
ment will  provide  $2.6  million  over 
five  years  to  help  finance  renewable 
resource  research  in  Ontario.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  Nov.  15.  Detailed 
information  and  application  forms  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  Research.  □ 


Awards 


The  Agriculture  Canada/NSERC 
joint  program  has  funded  four 
projects: 

■ “Physiological  and  Biochemical 
Basis  for  the  Safening  Action  of 
Fenchlorazole-Ethyl  on  the 
Phytotoxicity  of  Fenoxaprop- 
Ethyl,”Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  $90,000; 

■ “Improved  Microspore  Culture  of 
Wheat,”  Prof.  Ken  Kasha,  Crop 
Science,  $93,000; 

■ “Genomic  Imbalance  and  Embryo 
Loss  in  Cattle,”  Prof.  Allan  King, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  $ 1 8,000;  a nd 

■ “Measurement  and  Control  of 
Taint  in  Intact  Male  Pigs,”Prof.  Jim 
Squires.  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $30,000. 

IC1  Biological  Products  has 
awarded  $37,600  to  Prof.  Cecil 
Forsberg,  Microbiology,  for  the 
“Purification  and  Characterization  of 
Specific  Debranching  Enzymes  from 
StretomycesSpp.,  and  the  Production 
of  Antibodies  for  the  Study  of  En- 
zymes-Substrates  Interactions  in 
Pulps.” 

International  Neural  Machines  Inc. 
is  providing  support  of  $6,700  to 
Prof.  Deborah  Stacey,  CIS,  for  the 
project  ‘Text  Speech  Synthesis  by 


NeuralNetwork.” 

Klenzade  has  awarded  $41,240  to 
Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population 
Medicine,  for  “An  Evaluation  of  the 
Efficacy  of  an  Oxy-Gard  Post  Milk- 
ingTeatDip.” 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  has 
granted  $5,788  to  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  to  study  “An- 
timutagens.” 

Southeast  Asian  Ministers  have 
awarded  $212,370  to  Prof.  Truman 
Phillips  of  the  Centre  for  Food 
Security  for  “A  Human  Resource 
Development-Oriented  Food 
Security  Program  forSoutheast  Asia.” 
Phillips  has  also  received  $48,694 
from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  for  a back- 
ground paper  on  food  security  in 
preparation  for  writing  a CIDA 
policy  document. 

E ^nd  I,  Seed  Challenge  ’91, 
provided  $ 1 ,785  to  Prof.  Chris  Gray, 
Physics,  for  the  project  “Modern  Non- 
Linear  Dynamics’'  $1,309  to  Prof. 
Robert  Jacobs,  Pathology,  to  support 
a student  to  assist  in  studying  bovine 
viruses;  and  $1,934  to  Prof.  Steven 
Marshall,  Environmental  Biology,  to 
support  a student  curator.  □ 
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Pork  that’s  easy  on  the  nose 


by  Angela  Bart 

To  pig  farmers,  odorous  meat  is  a real  boar. 

The  pork-consuming  public,  which  likes  its  chops 
and  roasts  to  have  a subtle  to  mild  scent,  shuns  the 
strong-smelling  meat  of  sexually  mature  male  pigs. 

The  industry  calls  the  condition  “boar  taint”  and 
even  though  the  meat  is  healthy,  the  odor  causes  it 
to  be  rejected  at  packing  plants.  Because  of  the  risk 
of  taint,  pork  manufacturers  pay  much  less  for  boars 
(intact  males)  than  for  barrows  (castrated  males) 
and  females. 

Preventing  boar  taint  traditionally  meant  farmers 
had  to  castrate  male  pigs  to  stave  off  sexual 
maturity.  But  Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  says  that  through  management  and  testing, 
boar  taint  can  either  be  avoided  humanely  or 
stopped  before  tainted  meat  reaches  consumers. 

“There  are  many  good  reasons  to  eliminate  castra- 
tion," says  Squires.  “Intact  boars  grow  more  effi- 
ciently than  barrows  and  they  produce  a leaner 
meat.” 

Boar  taint  is  caused  mostly  by  Androst-16-ene 
steroids,  which  are  produced  by  sexually  mature 
boars  to  attract  females.  These  steroids  are  fat- 
soluble  and  will  show  up  as  an  unpleasant  odor  in 
cooked  pork. 

Squires  has  developed  a new  test  for  boar  taint  to 


replace  the  old  impractical  “hot  iron”  test,  which 
consists  of  cooking  a piece  of  pork  fat  and  smelling 
it.  He  created  a chemical  test  that  measures  the 
amount  of  androst-16-ene  steroids  found  in  the 
salivary  glands  of  slaughtered  hogs. 

Salivary  glands  are  ideal  for  testing  because 
they’re  a prime  location  for  storage  of  boar  taint 
steroids  and  are  regularly  removed  at  packing 
plants. 

Along  with  the  development  of  his  chemical  test 
for  boar  taint.  Squires  is  examining  ways  of 
prescreening  slaughtered  hogs  for  visible  signs  of 
taint.  For  instance,  the  size  of  sex  glands  and  organs 
is  an  indicator  of  the  level  of  sexual  maturity  a boar 
has  reached.  This  knowledge  is  useful  because  the 
risk  of  tainted  pork  from  androst-16-ene  steroids 
increases  with  sexual  development. 

If  effective  prescreening  techniques  are  imple- 
mented, the  amount  of  chemical  testing  could  be 
reduced,  with  only  high-risk  boars  being  checked 
out. 

In  Canada,  all  male  pigs  not  being  used  for  breed- 
ing are  castrated,  but  the  advantages  of  rearing 
boars  abound.  When  male  pigs  are  castrated,  they 
stop  producing  androgens  (growth-promoting  hor- 
mones). The  absence  of  these  hormones  results  in 
animals  that  are  up  to  20  per  cent  less  efficient. 


Boars  produce  leaner  meat  and  use  less  feed  than 
barrows.  “The  use  of  intact  males  would  result  in 
immediate  dollar  savings, "predicts  Squires.  “There 
will  be  less  feed  consumed,  improved  carcass  grade 
and  less  death  loss.”  He  also  expects  greater  con 
sumer  acceptance  of  pork  because  of  leaner  cuts 
and  perceived  improvements  in  animal  welfare. 

The  problem  of  getting  boars  to  market  before 
they  begin  producing  boar  taint  steroids  is  an  im- 
portant issue  to  farmers.  Through  collaborative  re- 
search with  Prof.  Elizabeth  Gullett,  Food  Science, 
Squires  has  determined  that  a low  percentage  of 
market-weight  boars  tested  so  far  produce  meat 
with  a noticeable  odor.  With  the  use  of  appropriate 
management  techniques,  Canadian  farmers  should 
be  able  to  market  intact  males  without  significant 
risk  of  taint. 

“Now  that  we  have  effective  methods  for  detecting 
boar  taint,  eliminating  castration  presents  only  a 
few  minor  obstacles,”  says  Squires.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  rear  males  and  females  separately. 
Problems  of  aggressiveness  in  the  males  can  be 
controlled  as  long  as  boars  are  raised  from  a young 
age  in  controlled  social  groups. 

Squires’s  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Pork  Producers  Marketing  Board.  □ 


Shade  study  tees  off  to  benefit  environment 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

A computer  model  developed  at  U of 
G to  determine  how  much  protection 
trees  provide  from  the  sun  could  pay 
off  for  the  golf  industry  and  the  en- 
vironment 

A 1990  study  of  radiation  levels 
under  various  shade  trees,  conducted 
by  Profs.  Bob  Brown,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  yielded  a computer 
model  of  microclimates  that  is  now 
being  adapted  for  use  on  golf  courses 
to  manage  water  and  pesticide  use. 

Working  with  landscape  architec- 
ture graduate  studentsSusan  Krys  and 
Shane  O’Neill,  Brown  and  Gillespie 
initially  developed  a method  of  es- 
timating the  amount  of  radiation 
received  by  a person  standing  under 
various  types  of  trees  under  certain 
conditions.  The  method  uses  instru- 
ments to  gather  data  such  as  amount 
of  radiation  from  all  sources, 
temperature,  amount  of  sky  shown. 


wind  speed  and  type  of  clothing. 

Although  quantitative  measure- 
ments were  made  and  used  in  the 
work,  the  researchers  soon  saw  the 
limitations  of  working  with  instru- 
ments, says  Gillespie. 

“ Wequickly  realized  that  we  wanted 
to  be  able  to  look  at  the  surroundings 
and  simulate  the  radiations,”  he  says. 
So  they  turned  to  computer  models. 

Brown  and  Gillespie  are  now  look- 
ing at  broader  application  of  this  type 
of  model  to  environmental  conditions 
in  real  life,  starting  on  the  golf  course. 

Here,  sunshine  is  the  key  issue,  says 
Gillespie.  Areas  that  receive  a lot  of 
sun  need  more  water,  and  shady  areas 
tend  to  be  wetter  and  more  prone  to 
disease.  The  management  of  shade  is 
a key  point  in  golf  course  design,  and 
this  is  where  a model  of  tree  environ- 
ments can  be  useful,  he  says. 

“Our  vision  is  that  the  golf  course 
would  make  weather  measurements 
at  some  convenient  site  — probably 
out  in  the  open  — of  the  incoming 


sunshine  and  the  temperature.  If  they 
could  also  measure  humidity  and 
wind,  that  would  enhance  our  cal- 
culations. We  would  then,  based  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  shade  and  sun 
patterns  at  particular  places  on  the 
course,  be  able  to  tell  them  how  to 
modify  their  microenvironments  or 
customize  their  application  proce- 
dures to  reduce  the  need  for  irrigation 
water  and  pesticides." 

That’s  good  news  for  an  industry 
that  is  working  to  become  more 
responsible  in  its  use  of  both  water 
and  pesticides,  he  says. 

The  Cutten  Golf  Club  adjacent  to 
the  University  is  participating  in  the 
study.  Gillespie  expects  that  within 
two  or  three  years,  a program  will  be 
developed  that  could  be  used  by  any 
golf  course  to  analyse  its  particular 
situation. 

Another  application  of  the  model 
involves  analysing  the  designs  of 
proposed  golf  courses  and  anticipat- 
ing problems  before  they  arise.  □ 


Institute  supports 
peace  and  security 
research,  discussion 

Nov.  30  is  the  next  application  dead- 
line for  grants  from  the  Peace  and 
Security  Competitions  Fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  International  Peace  and  Security. 

The  fund  supports  research  and 
public  discussion  or  information 
projects  relating  to  international 
peace  and  security  from  a Canadian 
perspective. 

It  contributes  to  workshops,  con- 
ferences, publications,  theatre 
productions  and  television  or  radio 
programs  dealing  with  the  topics  of 
arms  control,  disarmament,  defence 
and  conflict  resolution. 

The  institute  also  offers  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  Canadians  wish- 
ing to  pursue  international  peace  and 
security  studies  here  or  abroad.  Dead- 
line for  applications  is  Feb.  1, 1992. 

For  more  information,  write  to  the 
institute  at  360  Albert  Street,  Suite 
900,  Ottawa  KIR  7X7,  or  call  613- 
990-1593. 


Native 

women 

facing 

more 

obstacles 

by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A native  woman  in  Canadian 
society  is  triply  disadvantaged  — 
as  a member  of  a visible  minority, 
as  a female  and  as  an  Indian  — 
says  Prof.  Linda  Gerber,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 

“Indian  females  are  one  of  the 
most  disadvantaged  groups  in 
Canada,  other  than  recent 
refugees,"  says  Gerber,  author  of 
a socioeconomic  comparison  of 
men  and  women  among  the  In- 
dian, Metis  and  Inuit  peoples  of 
Canada.  The  study  uses  data  col- 
lected from  a 1989  Statistics 
Canada  report.  Profiles  of  Ethnic 
Groups  — Dimensions,  based  on 
the  1986  census. 

The  study  found  that  Canadian 
women  “appear  to  be  at  a distinct 
disadvantage  whenever  their  in- 
comes and  educational  or  oc- 
cupational achievements  are 
compared  with  those  of  men,  and 
women  with  combined  minority 
statuses  seem  to  suffer  multiple 
jeopardy.” 

The  study  also  discovered  that 
unemployment  among  young  na- 
tives aged  1 5 to  24  is  45  per  cent, 
compared  with  16  per  cent  for  the 
general  Canadian  population  in 
this  age  group.  The  negative  ef- 
fect is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  overall  labor  force  participa- 
tion is  much  lower  among  young 
natives  and  especially  native 
females. 

Indian  female  participation  in 
the  labor  force  is  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  average  for 
Canadian  women.  Whereas  3.4 
per  cent  of  the  overall  female 
population  have  incomes  of 
$35,000  or  more,  only  .7  percent 
of  Indian  women  do. 

Gerber  found  that  status  In- 
dians tend  to  have  lower  incomes 
than  Metis  and  Inuit.  All  three 
groups  have  low  levels  of  educa- 
tion. Considering  that  Indian 
populations  are  less  isolated 
geographically  from  urban 
centres  than  Metis  and  Inuit 
populations,  “one  would  expect 
the  Indian  to  be  relatively  well  off 
in  terms  of  income,"  she  says. 

Gerber,  who  is  now  looking  at 
the  effects  of  education  on  oc- 
cupation and  income  among  na- 
tive and  other  groups,  suspects 
that  education  has  less  of  a posi- 
tive influence  on  occupation  for 
natives  than  for  other  Canadians. 

Natives  tend  to  have  lower 
levels  of  educational  attainment, 
but  even  when  educational  back- 
grounds are  similar,  natives  en- 
counter further  obstacles  as  they 
enter  the  workforce. 

Correcting  the  problems  facing 
natives  is  not  an  easy  task,  she 
says.  Self-government  and  af- 
firmative action  will  have  some 
positive  effects,  but  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems. 

Although  improvement  in  na- 
tive income  levels  will  be  slow, 
Gerber  is  encouraged  by  the 
trend  towards  growing  public 
support  for  and  awareness  of  na- 
tive  issues,  as  well  as  the 
credibility  and  visibility  of  native 
leadership.  □ 
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CCS  offers  free  seminars  this  fail 

Registration  begins  Sept  9 for  the  free  seminars  being  offered  this  fall  by  Computing  and  Communications 
Sen/ices.  The  seminars  are  presented  in  collaboration  with  Teaching  Support  Sen/ices  and  the  library  and  with 


the  assistance  of  Tony  Mackay  of  the  OAC  dean's 
office  and  Prof.  Wayne  Pfeiffer,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business. 

In  response  to  requests,  CCS  is  providing  addi- 
tional evening  seminars  for  students  this 
semester.  Descriptions  of  all  seminars  are  in- 
cluded in  the  September  issue  of  News  From .... 
which  is  available  at  the  CCS  help  desk. 

To  register,  stop  in  at  CCS  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
weekdays  or  call  Ext  3712,  beginning  Sept.  9. 
Space  is  limited,  so  register  early.  Waiting  lists  will 
be  maintained  for  all  seminars.Unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  seminars  are  two  hours  and  will  be 
held  in  rooms  203  and  204  of  CCS. 

( A hands-on  A A multi-part^  ★ evening  offer- 
ing) 

Seminar  levels:  Introductory,  Intermediate,  Ad- 


vanced 

Title  Level 

Accessing  Library  and  Off-Site  Databases  Intro 

Advanced  Hard  Disk  Management  Adv 

Basic  Programming  in  REXX  Inter 

"C"  Programming  Language 
☆ A (five  parts)  Adv 

File  T ransfer  Protocol  (FTP)  Overview  Inter 

Intro  to  Mainframe  Computing 

Facilities  (CMS)  A A ★ Intro 

Intro  To  Electronic  Mail  A ★ Intro 

Intro  to  Computer  Terminology  Intro 

Intro  to  Managing  Your  Data: 

How  to  Build  a Database  AAA  Intro 

Intro  to  DOS  and  Hard  Disks  AAA  Intro 

Overview  of  FreeLance  Plus  Inter 

Harvard  Graphics  A ★ Intro 

Linear  Programming  AAA  (four  parts)  Adv 

Intro  to  Lotus  1 -2-3  Intro 

Intro  to  Spreadsheets  with  Quattro  Pro  AAA  Intro 

SAS  A A A A Part  1 (four  parts)  Intro 

SAS  A A A A Part  2 Inter 

SAS  A A A A Part  3 Inter 

SASAAA  A A Part 4 Inter 

Intro  to  SPSSX  A Inter 

Intro  to  TCoSy  (one  hour)  Intro 

Absolute  Beginner's  Guide  to 
Word  Processing  and  WordPerfect  AAA  Intro 


WordPerfect  5.1  Very  Basic  Formatting  A A A Intro 


WP  5.1  Advanced:  Tips  and  Tricks  A A Adv 


WP  5.1  Advanced:  Macros  AAA  Adv 


WP  5.1  Advanced:  Tables 

and  Equations  A A A Adv 


'WP  Advanced:  MailMerge  and  Labels  AAA  Adv 


WP  5.1  Advanced:  Graphics  AAA  Adv 


Date 

Code 

Time 

TBA 

LIBDB1 

2 p.m. 

Sept  23 

HDMAN1 

2 p.m. 

Nov.  7 

REXX1 

10  a.m. 

Sept  30 

CPROG1 

8 a.m. 

Oct  1,2, 

3,4 

Nov.  5 

FTPA1 

2 p.m. 

TBA 

TBA 

TBA 

Sept  24 

EMAIL1 

2 p.m. 

Sept.  24 

EMAIL2 

7 p.m. 

TBA 

TERMS1 

2 p.m. 

Oct  15 

DBASA1 

10  am. 

OcL  16 

DBASA2 

5 p.m. 

Sept  16 

DOSHD1 

10  am. 

Sept  17 

DOSHD2 

7 p.m. 

Sept  1 8 

DOSHD3 

10  a.m. 

Sept  18 

DOSHD4 

5 p.m. 

Oct  16 

FREEP1 

2 p.m. 

Oct  30 

HARVG1 

5 p.m. 

Oct  31 

HARVG2 

2 p.m. 

TBA 

LPROG1 

10  a.m. 

Oct  29 

LOTUS1 

2 p.m. 

Oct  16 

QUAT1 

10  am. 

Oct  21 

QUAT2 

10  a.m. 

Oct  21 

QUAT3 

7 p.m. 

Sept  30 

SASA1 

2 p.m. 

Sept  30 

SASA2 

7 p.m. 

Oct  1 

SASB1 

2 p.m. 

OcL  1 

SASB2 

7 p.m. 

Oct  2 

SASC1 

2 p.m. 

Oct  2 

SASC2 

7 p.m. 

Oct.  3 

SASD1 

10  a.m. 

Oct  3 

SASD2 

7 p.m. 

Oct  7 

SPSSX1 

10  a.m. 

Sept  19 

TCOSY1 

2 p.m. 

Sept  16 

WPBEG1 

7 p.m. 

Sept  1 7 

WPBEG2 

10  a.m. 

Sept.  19 

WPBEG3 

10  a.m. 

Sept.  19 

WPBEG4 

7 p.m. 

Sept  27 

WPFMT1 

10  am. 

Oct.  4 

WPFMT2 

10  a.m. 

Oct.  7 

WPFMT3 

7 p.m. 

Sept  24 

WPTIP1 

7 p.m. 

Sept  26 

WPTIP2 

2 p.m. 

Oct  4 

WPTIP3 

2 p.m. 

Sept  25 

WP.m.ACI 

10  am. 

Sept.  25 

WP.m.AC2 

5 p.m. 

Oct.  2 

WP.m.AC3 

10  a.m. 

Sept  24 

WPTAB1 

10  am. 

Sept  26 

WPTAB2 

7 p.m. 

Octl 

WPTAB3 

10  a.m. 

Sept  23 

WP.m.ERl 

10  am. 

Sept.  23 

WP.m.ER2 

7 p.m. 

Sept.  30 

WP.m.ER3 

10  a.m. 

Oct.  8 

WPGFX1 

10  am. 

Oct  9 

WPGFX2 

5 p.m. 

Oct  10 

WPGFX3 

10  a.m. 

Library  suspends  book-binding  service 


The  University  Library  is  suspending 
its  book-binding  service  for  faculty, 
staff  and  departments. 

It  is  advising  clients  to  deal  directly 
with  commercial  binders  and  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  pickup 
and  delivery. 

The  library  has  been  dealing  with 


Lehmann  Bookbinding  Ltd.  in 
Kitchener  (570-4444)  and  Wal- 
laceburg  Bookbinding  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Ltd.  in  Wallaceburg  (627- 
6922).  Both  companies  bind  books, 
journals  and  theses  in  bindings  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  library's  general 
collection. 


For  repair  and  binding  of  older 
books  and  journals,  the  library 
recommends  Felton  Bookbinding 
Limited  of  Georgetown  (416-873- 
2665),  Sharon  Beasley  of  Smilhville 
(416-957-2470)  and  Turner  Book- 
binding of  Hamilton  (416-561- 
3665).  □ 


Human  Resources 


Appointments 

Brian  Cox  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  strategic  and  industrial  re- 
search with  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research. 

A2ad  Kaushik  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology. 

Theresa  Lee  of  Westmount,  Que., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Political 
Studies. 

Ann  McRae  of  Guelph  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Arkell 
Swine  Research  Station. 

Maureen  Mancuso  of  Windsor  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Studies. 

Raymond  Pero  has  changed 
employment  from  assistant  internal 
audit  manager  in  Internal  Audit  to 
financial  officer  in  Financial  and 
Administrative  Services. 

Judith  Thompson  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Drama. 

Jean  Turner  of  Ottawa  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies. 

Kathy  Waltner-Toews  has  been 
appointed  a counsellor/therapist  in 
the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  effective  Oct.  1 . 

Retirements 

Gordon  Hatch,  Building  Mechanics 
Shop,  retired  April  1 after  34  years 
with  the  University. 

The  following  people  retired  May 
1:  Craig  Alexander,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  after  25  years;  David  At- 
kins, OVC  Dean’s  Office,  21  years; 
Lucy  Atkins,  Mail  Services,  1 7 years; 
Ken  Brown,  Housekeeping,  23 
years;  Bryce  Burrows,  Grounds,  2 1 
years;  Dennis  Chappel,  Building 
Mechanics  Shop,  21  years;  John 
Goetz,  Fire  Division,  1 8 years;  John 
Gregory,  Locksmith,  37  years; 
Robert  Irwin,  Structural  Shop,  38 
years;  Eileen  Johnson,  Botany,  23 
years;  Grant  McLean,  Animal  and 


Poultry  Science,  32  years;  Laura 
Peters,  Continuing  Education,  21 
years;  and  Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  25 
years. 

Retiring  June  1 were  Patrick 
Godfrey,  Traffic  and  Tax,  after  29 
years;  Calvin  Hutchins,  School  of 
Engineering,  35  years;  Wyn 
Densmore,  Building  Mechanics 
Shop,  21  years;  William  Devorski, 
Building  Mechanics  Shop,  20  years; 
and  Kenneth  Waters,  Traffic  and 
Tax,  21  years. 

Gerald  McGee,  Housekeeping, 
retired  July  1 after  23  years  with  the 
University. 

The  following  people  retired  Aug. 
1:  Kay  Chihrin,  Communications 
Services,  21  years;  Isabel  Ralston, 
Housekeeping,  26  years;  and  Gerry 
Valeriote,  Communications  Ser- 
vices, 1 7 years. 

On  Aug.  3 1 , Prof.  Tom  Bates,  Land 
Resource  Science,  retired  after  30 
years.  Prof.  Bill  Boyd,  School  of 
Human  Biology,  retired  after  24 
years.  □ 


Feeling  stressed? 

Learn  how  to  relax  thi$  fall  at  classes 
offered  by  the  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic.  One-hour 
relaxation  classes  will  run  afternoons 
and  evenings  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, beginning  Sept.  19.  Afternoon 
classes  start  at  5:15  p.m.  in  the  lounge 
in  the  Department  of  Population 
Medicine;  evening  classes  are  at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  44 1 of  the  University  Centre. 

The  fee  for  12  sessions  is  $25  for 
'students,  $95  for  non-students.  Pick 
up  registration  forms  at  the  Connec- 
tion Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre.  For  more  information,  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  2662. 

The  clinic  will  also  offer  four  one- 
hour  evening  booster  classes  for 
former  clients.  Classes  are  scheduled 
for  Sept.  1 8,  Oct.  1 6,  Nov.  1 3 and  Dec. 
4.  A minimum  of  six  persons  is  re- 
quired. Call  Ext.  2662  to  reserve  a 
space.  □ 


Classifieds 


For  sale 


Eighteen-foot  house  trailer,  fully 
equipped,  including  refrigerator  and 
color  TV,  available  mid-September, 
Colin,  Ext  2466. 


Sofa  bed  in  light  neutral  colors;  26-inch 
color  TV,  console  floor  model,  824- 
7551. 


Honey  extractor,  holds  two  frames,  Ext 
6357  or  821 -2696. 


1982  Toyota  Corolla  station  wagon, 
standard  five-speed  overdrive,  certified, 
Ext  3028  or  837-1 732. 


1984  Cutlass  Supreme  Brougham, 
four-door,  loaded,  Ext.  4667  or  822- 
2948  evenings. 


1984  Subaru  GL-10,  four-door  sedan, 
five-speed,  cruise  control,  air,  sun  roof, 
new  brakes,  tires  and  clutch.  Ext  3878 
or  821-8139  evenings. 


1987  Toyota  Celica  GT  automatic,  low 
mileage,  new  tires,  sport  rims,  power 
sunroof,  824-91 26. 


1989  Astro  mini-van,  fully  loaded,  823- 
1297. 


1989  Dodge  Colt  200  GT,  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  certified, 
44,250  kilometres,  take  over  lease  or 
buy.  763-0382. 


1990  Nissan  Stanza,  automatic,  air, 
loaded,  leave  message  at  823-8680. 


Six  white  four-panel  interior  doors,  32  x 
76-79  ; exterior  door,  35 1 12  x 80  ; plain 
closet  door,  24  x 78  . garbage  disposal, 
Ext  3551  or  787-0077. 


Four-drawer  oak  filing  cabinet,  Ext. 
3220  or  763-5632. 


Haviland  China  tea  set  12  teaspoons, 
1 847  plate;  six  dessert  forks,  triple  plate; 
eight  old  English  “Pine  Tree  dessert 
knives,  international  sterling;  floral 
bedspread  and  sham,  never  used,  836- 
1163. 


1985  Honda  scooter,  9,300  km,  Ext 
3665  or  821  -9792  after  6 p.m. 


For  rent 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  close 
to  campus,  available  Aug.  25  for  one 
year,  no  pets,  references  required, 
$1 ,1 00  a month  plus  utilities,  821  -4583. 


Two-bedroom  condominium  in  River- 
side Park,  underground  car  park,  837- 
9693. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  on 
quiet  street  three  km  from  campus,  pool, 
available  Jan.  1 to  July  31,  $1,000  a 
month  (negotiable)  plus  utilities,  822- 
4474. 


Wanted 


Brownie  uniform,  size  10  or  12,  and 
Brownie  camp  uniform,  821  -9401  after 
5 p.m. 


French  door,  about  80  x 32' , Ext  8333 
or  824-7551 . 


Large  interoffice  envelopes,  send  to 
University  Communications,  Level  4, 
University  Centre. 


Available 


Riding  privileges  in  exchange  for  partial 
boarding  fees  ($1 50  a month)  for  a mare 
with  dressage  and  driving  skills,  ex- 
perienced rider  best,  three  to  four  days 
a week,  close  to  University,  lessons 
extra,  824-1353. 


All-season  storage  space  in  bam,  Ext 
3551  or  787-0077. 

"Classifieds"  Is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Submis- 
sions must  be  in  writing  and 
received  by  Thursday  at  noon.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2592. 
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SuperMatch 
’91  goes  to 
the  dogs 

More  than  700  dogs  — and  several 
thousand  people  — are  expected  to 
attend  OVC’s  second  annual  Pet 
Trust  SuperMatch  '91  dog  show 
Sept.  2 1 . 

Special  celebrity  guests  at  Super- 
Match  — with  their  dogs  in  tow  — 
will  include  Jim  Millington,  star  of 
the  popular  television  series  ENG, 
veteran  broadcaster  Max  Ferguson 
and  federal  Minister  for  Science 
Bill  Winegard,  a former  president 
of  the  University.  The  celebrity 
guests  will  appear  with  their  dogs 
at  noon. 

The  show  is  a fun  match  and  fund 
raiser  for  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund, 
the  only  charity  in  North  America 
dedicated  to  investigating  and 
eradicating  genetic  diseases  in 
dogs.  Admission  to  the  show  is  free. 
More  than  100  breeds  of  dogs, 


Calendar  sept.  5 to  w 


ranging  from  rare  Neapolitan  mas- 
tiffs to  giant  Irish  wolfhounds,  will 
participate  in  the  match.  Judging 
will  be  carried  out  by  a distin- 
guished panel  of  Canada’s  top 
professional  handlers  and  trainers. 

Highlights  of  the  show  will  in- 
clude demonstrations  of  agility, 
flyball,  obedience,  lure  coursing 
and  musical  drill,  as  well  as  presen- 
tations by  the  OPP  canine  unit. 

OVC  staff  and  faculty  will  hold 
on-site  certification  clinics  for  eyes, 
skin,  blood  and  hearing.  Tours  of 
the  college  will  also  be  available. 

The  show  will  run  from  1 0 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  and  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds  opposite  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre.  □ 


Thursday,  Sept.  5 

Concert  - The  Shuffle  Demons  per- 
form a special  concert  during  student 
orientation.  It  begins  at  noon  on 
Branion  Plaza. 

Friday,  Sept.  6 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Ewald 
Hennig  of  theSportsmedizinisches  In- 
stitute in  Germany  will  discuss  “Uses  rt 
of  Pressure  Sensors  in  Biomechanical  ^ ' 

Analysis”  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Human 
Biology  108. 

Monday,  Sept.  9 

The  College  Women’s  Club  - The 
club  will  hold  a membership  tea  from 
2 to  4 p.m.  and  from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  1 1 

Worship  - Midweek  with  God,  an  in- 
formal half-hour  of  song,  scripture 
reading,  reflection  and  prayer  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 


On  with  the  show  . . . 


Juno  Award-winning  country  singer 
George  Fox  launches  the  University 
Centre’s  1 99 1 performance  season  of 
concerts,  plays,  lectures,  film  and  fairs 
with  a concert  Sept.  18  at  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Two  other  concerts  scheduled  this 
fall  will  bring  Vancouver’s  Celtic 
rock  band  Spirit  of  the  West  to  cam- 
pus Oct.  16  and  Celtic  harpist  and 
vocalist  Loreena  McKennitt  Nov.  8. 

Blyth  Festival’s  Cornflower  Blue,  a 
new  play  by  Canadian  Kelly  Rebar, 
makes  a tour  stop  here  Oct.  18,  and 
John  Gray’s  popular  Billy  Bishop 
Goes  to  War  will  be  presented  Nov. 

1 1 at  a special  Remembrance  Day 
performance. 

First  up  at  the  lecture  podium  is 
Preston  Manning,  leader  of  the 
Reform  Party  of  Canada,  discussing 
“The  Road  to  a New  Canada”  Oct.  2. 
Admission  is  free.  On  Oct.  25,  Sandy 
Fries,  a former  staff  writer  for  Star 


Trek:  The  Next  Generation,  will  pro- 
vide a behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
popular  TV  show. 

Deadly  Currents , a documentary  on 
the  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict  that 
will  premiere  at  Toronto’s  Festival  of 
Festivals  this  month,  comes  to  cam- 
pus Nov.  1 to  open  the  Guelph  Inter- 
national Film  Festival.  Director  and 
co-producer  Simcha  Jacobovici  will 
deliver  a lecture  following  the  screen- 
ing. 

The  Guelph  Collectibles  Fair, 
featuring  wares  from  the  worlds  of 
comics,  sports,  movies  and  records, 
takes  place  Oct.  27.  Fair  November, 
the  pre-Christmas  craft  show  and 
sale,  runs  from  Nov.  2 1 to  24. 

Tickets  for  these  events  are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Centre  box  of- 
fice, downtown  at  Records  on  Wheels 
and  The  Bookshelf  and  at  The  Comer 
in  Stone  Road  Mall.  For  credit  card 
orders,  call  Ext.  4368.  □ 


Sunday,  Sept.  15 

Open  House  - The  Children’s  Forest 
Restoration  project  at  The  Arboretum 
officially  kicks  off  at  2 p.m.  with  a 
welcome  by  President  Brian  Segal  and 
Arboretum  director  Keith  Ronald. 
Musical  entertainment  and  storytell- 
ing with  Jean  Little  follow  at  2:30  p.m. 
A stroll  at  4 p.m.  will  take  visitors  past 
the  first  planting  in  the  forest. 

Monday,  Sept.  16 

Symposium  - “Toward  Environmen- 
tal Harmony”  is  the  theme  of  a sym- 
posium to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  environmental 
biology  and  horticultural  science 
complex.  It  runs  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  17 


ing  at  10:30  a.m.  Tours  will  follow. 


Enjoy  tine  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for  padies, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome 
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RESERVATIONS: 

519-921-GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


The  Shuffle  Demons  perform  Sept  5 al  noon  on  Branion  Plaza. 

Photo  by  Rick  McGinnis 


discussion  and  films  on  international 
development  issues  begins  with  the 
film  AIDS  in  Africa  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  18 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
starts  its  fall  seminar  series  with  Prof. 
Doug  Goff,  Food  Science,  “Defining 
the  Role  of  Water  in  Food  Stability," 
at  noon  in  MacNaughton  222. 
Computing  Seminar  - Computing 
and  Communications  Services  once 
again  presents  a lunchtime  seminar 


series  on  a variety  of  topics.  The  in- 
formal sessions  require  no  registra- 
tion and  begin  at  1 2: 1 0 in  Room  204 
of  CCS,  just  off  Trent  Lane.  First  up 
is  a discussion  of  the  ‘Uses  of  the 
High-SpeedNetwork." 

Worship  - Midweek  with  God  begins 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Concert  - Country  singer  George  Fox 
performs  at  War  Memorial  Hall  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $ 1 6 general,  $ 1 4 for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office.  Records  on 
Wheels,  The  Bookshelf  and  The 
Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall. 
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j.  McLaughlin  Library 

Building  Hours 

Ref.  Service  Ref.  Service 

Available  Hours 

Sept.  4 to  6 8:30  a.m.  to  1 0 p.m. 

None  — 

Sept  7 & 8 Regular  hours 

None  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Sept.  9 to  Nov.  3 Regular  hours 
Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Saturday  & Sunday  9 a.m.  to  midnight 

Full  8:30  am.  to  9 p.m. 
Full  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
Limited  Noon  to  4:30  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  weekend 

Oct.  12  to  14  9 a.m.  to  midnight 

Limited  Noon-4:30  p.m. 

Pre-exam  & exam  period 
Nov.  4 to  Dec.  13 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday  & Sunday  9 a.m.  to  midnight 
Dec.  7 & 8 9 a.m.  to  midnight 

Full  8:30  am.  to  9 p.m. 
Full  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
Limited  Noon  to  4:30  p.m. 
None  — 

Last  day  of  exams 

Dec.  14  9 am.  to  10  p.m. 

None  — 

Veterinary  Science  Section 

Ref.  Service  Ref.  Service 
Building  Hours  Available  Hours 

Sept.  3 to  22 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  am.  to  10  p.m. 

Saturday  & Sunday  9 a.m.  to  1 0 p.m. 

Full  8:30  am.  to  4:45  p.m. 
None  — 

Sept.  23  to  Nov.  10 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  am.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Saturday  & Sunday  9 am.  to  1 0 p.m. 

Full  8:30  am.to  4:45  p.m. 

Full  8:30  am.to  4:45  p.m. 
None  — 

Thanksgiving  weekend 

Oct.  12  to  14  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

None  — 

Pre-exam  period  & exams 

Nov.  1 1 to  Dec.  1 3 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday  & Sunday  9 a.m.  to  midnight 

Full  8:30  am.  to  4:45  p.m. 
None  — 

Except  Nov.  23. 24  & 30 

&Dec.  1,7&8  9 am.  to  midnight 

None  — 

Last  day  of  exams 

Dec.  14  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

None  — 
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From  Mozart  to  mulch  Continuing  education  courses  help 

meet  demands  of  the  workplace 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph  is  serv- 
ing up  gardening  and  music  on  the 
menu  of  its  weekly  Wednesday  lecture 
series  for  seniors  this  fall  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. 

Beginning  Sept.  1 8 for  eight  weeks, 
“The  Green  Folk”  morning  series  fea- 
tures lectures  on  house  and  garden 
plant  life  by  “green  thumbs”  from  1 0 
a.m.  to  noon.  The  afternoon  series, 
“Musical  Variations,”  is  an  eclectic 
collection  of  lectures  ranging  from 
the  history  of  jazz  to  a study  of  com- 
posers in  old  age.  It  runs  from  1 :30  to 
3:30  p.m. 

In  “The  Green  Folk”  program,  gar- 
dening experts,  horticulturists  and 
botanists  share  their  expertise  on 
diverse  aspects  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
gardening  from  weeds  to  orchids. 

Organized  by  Prof.  Allan  Anderson, 
Botany,  the  series  kicks  off  with  a 
lecture  about  organic  vegetable  gar- 
dening. Subsequent  topics  include 
bonsai,  Arctic  alpine  gardening,  na- 
tive wildflower  gardening  and  our 


relationship  with  forests  and 
landscape. 

In  the  first  “Musical  Variations”  lec- 
ture, series  co-ordinator  Prof.  Gerald 
Manning,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  will  discuss  the  definition  of 
music.  For  the  second,  he  will  lead  a 
tour  of  St.  George’s  Anglican  Church 
to  see  the  pipe  organ. 

In  later  lectures,  specialists  will  ex- 
amine such  topics  as  Mozart’s  con- 
tribution to  opera,  children's  singing 
and  20th-century  popular  music. 

Each  series  costs  $16.  Participants 
can  register  at  the  door  when  the 
series  begin. 

Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph  was 
established  in  1988  by  Continuing 
Education.  Two  lecture  series  are  of- 
fered twice  a year  — in  January  and 
September  — and  are  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  active  retired  people.  The  or- 
ganization is  run  by  an  18-member 
board  and  partially  supported  by  the 
University.  □ 


by  Judith  Colbert 

Continuing  Education 

Continuing  Education  is  gearing  up 
for  another  year  of  program  offerings 
aimed  at  providing  members  of  the 
community  with  professional 
development  opportunities. 

The  programs  recognize  the  pres- 
sures created  by  the  demands  of  new 
technologies,  increased  competition 
for  jobs,  and  the  need  to  maximize 
limited  and  often  diminishing  resour- 
ces. 

They  include  certificates  in  human 
resources  management,  personnel 
administration,  managing  people  at 
work,  communication,  French  as  a 


second  language,  as  well  as  the  cer- 
tificate program  for  child-care  ad- 
ministrators and  the  national  certifi- 
cate program  in  voluntary  and 
non-profit  sector  management. 

These  programs  are  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community  at  any  stage  in 
their  careers.  They  are  also  available 
to  students  who  wish  to  complement 
their  current  academic  programs. 

There  are  no  admission  require- 
ments, and  participants  may  register 
any  time  before  the  first  session.  For 
those  who  don’t  wish  to  advance 
towards  a certificate,  specific  courses 
within  these  programs  are  available 
on  an  individual  basis,  space  permit- 
ting. 


Fall  offerings  at  U of  G 


Treat  yourself  to  the 


COURSES 


WORKSHOPS 
FOR  ADULTS 

CALL  822-8961 

FOR  OUR  FALL  BROCHURE 

a ~ School  of 
Continuing 


SEMINARS 


I Education 

Woir^cri  Cart/  Rcrrsn  Cctidc 


Certificate  programs  in  human  resources  management,  personnel  administra- 
tion, managing  people  at  work 

“EmploymentLaw”(startsSept.23) 

“Human  Resources  Administration”  (Sept.  23) 

“Managing  People  at  Work”  (Sept.  23) 

(also  available  by  distance) 

“Organization  and  Management"  (Sept.  24) 

“Salary  Administration  and  Benefits"  (Sept.  24) 

“Human  Resource  Planning"  (Sept.  25) 

Certificate  program  in  communication 
“Effective  Writing"  (Sept.  24) 

“BusinessCommunication”(Sept.25) 

“Fundamentalsof  Human  Communication"  (Sept.  25) 

Certificate  program  in  French  as  a second  language 
Level  1 (Sept.  26)  Level  2 (Sept.  24) 

Level  3 (Sept.  23)  Level  4 (Sept  23) 

Certificate  program  in  child-care  administration 
(available  by  distance  only) 

“A  Framework  for  Child  Care  Administrators" 

“Financial  Management  in  Child  Care  Settings” 

“Management  and  Organization  forChild-Care  Administrators” 

National  certificate  program  in  voluntary/non-profit  sector  management 
“Marketing  for  the  Non-Profit  Sector”  (Sept.  28  and  1 0 Tuesdays,  beginning 
Oct.  1)  ___ 


As  well  as  practical  and  profes- 
sional skills  that  enhance  future  job 
prospects,  continuing  education 
courses  and  certificates  provide  op- 
portunities to  meet  and  interact  with 
people  in  the  community  who  may 
help  in  career  planning  and  serve  as 
connections  to  the  future. 

Courses  are  offered  in  both  Guelph 
and  Mississauga,  and  some  are  avail- 
able by  distance  education.  For  infor- 
mation, visit  Continuing  Education, 
Room  160,  Johnston  Hall,  or  call  Ext. 
3956.  □ 

Mississauga 
program  begins 
second  year 

Continuing  Education  celebrates  the 
first  anniversary  this  fall  of  its  Missis- 
sauga  program,  which  makes 
Guelph’s  certificate  programs  avail- 
able to  residents  in  that  area. 

With  two  successful  semesters 
under  its  belt,  Continuing  Education 
plans  to  offer  five  certificate  courses 
in  Mississauga  this  fall  — “Business 
Communication  and  Human  Resour- 
ces Administration,"  beginning  Sept. 
30;  and  “French  II,"  “Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,”  and  ‘Training  and 
Development,”  beginning  Oct.  2. 

“Extending  the  resources  and  exper- 
tise of  the  University  into  areas  like 
Peel  Region  fits  within  the  tradition  of 
community  education  and  service  that 
began  over  a century  ago  at  Guelph,” 
says  program  manager  and  Missis- 
sauga resident  Remo  Petrongolo. 

Anyone  interested  in  registering  for 
this  fall’s  courses  should  call  416- 
287-6378  or  519-767-5000,  fax 
519-767-0758.  □ 


First  class  of  manufacturing  supervisors  graduates 


Certificates  were  awarded  last  month 
to  the  first  graduates  of  U of  G’s  super- 
visory development  program  for  first- 


Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 

pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 


line  supervisors  in  manufacturing.  The 
20-week  program  is  specially 
designed  for  Guelph’s  manufacturing 
sector  and  has  been  tailored  to  meet 
local  needs. 

Academic  co-ordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram is  Prof.  John  Walsh,  H AFA,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  program.  It 
was  first  offered  at  the  University  of 
W'estem  Ontario  and  is  now  available 
at  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Guelph’s  program  includes  a pre- 
course seminar  for  the  workplace 
managers  of  program  participants 
and  a post-course  evaluation  involv- 


ing both  managers  and  employers.  It 
has  been  developed  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  advisory  committee, 
which  ensures  that  local  manufac- 
turers have  a voice  in  determining 
course  content. 

The  program  will  be  repeated  in  the 
coming  year,  from  October  to  March. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo-Guelph  Training  Advisory 
Committee  under  the  federal 
government’s  Jobs  Strategy  program. 

For  more  information,  call  Virginia 
Gray  at  Ext.  3129  or  Remo 
Petrongolo  at  Ext.  3064.  □ 


The  Security  of 
Government  Bonds 
Lower  Taxes 

Let  me  show  you  how  government  bonds 
can  reduce  your  tax  btlL 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimentary  book. 
How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay,  written  by  the  tax  experts. 

Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotlaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Mail  to:  Suite  301, 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph.  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 

Name: . 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code 


Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


(Res)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  advice  s mce  1921 
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Parking  Administration  gets  tough 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Park  illegally  on  campus  from 
now  on  and  you  can  expect 
serious  action.  A first  parking  viola- 
tion will  no  longer  be  forgiven  and 
could  get  you  towed  away  if  you  don’t 
pay  your  fine  within  two  weeks. 

Parking  Administration  has  taken 
measures  to  enforce  stricter  parking 
rules  that  came  into  effect  Sept.  1 — 
rules  that  were  recommended  in 
Phase  2 of  the  University’s  internal 
review. 

“We  recognized  that  the  former  en- 
forcement policies  were  not  being  ef- 
fective," says  Ron  McCormick,  head 
of  Security  Services.  ‘Our  primary 
concern  was  that  too  many  people 
were  breaking  the  rules  too  often." 

Until  Sept.  1,  when  an  amnesty  for 
past  parking  tickets  went  into  effect, 
there  were  12,000  outstanding  $15 
parking  violations,  says  McCormick. 
“The  people  who  were  buying  parking 
permits  were  subsidizing  those  who 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  system. 
We  hoped  that  forgiving  the  first 
parking  violation  would  encourage 
people  to  park  legally,  but  we  found 
that  people  were  able  to  get  three, 
four  and  even  six  tickets  and  still 
avoid  tow  out." 

Now,  first  parking  violations  will  no 
longer  be  waived.  If  a parking  ticket 
is  not  paid  or  appealed  within  14 
calendar  days,  all  parking  privileges 
will  be  revoked  and  the  vehicle  will 
be  subject  to  immediate  towing  if 
found  anywhere  on  campus  at  any 


time.  Parking  privileges  will  not  be 
reinstated  until  all  outstanding  fines 
have  been  settled. 

As  an  incentive  to  pay  fines  prompt- 
ly, Parking  is  offering  a discount  of  $5 
on  every  $15  fine  paid  within  seven 
calendar  days.  (The  $15  penalty  is 
imposed  for  parking  in  a no-parking 
or  fire  zone,  in  service  vehicle  or 
reserved  spaces  and  for  meter  viola- 
tions.) 

Fines  have  increased  to  $20  from 
$ 1 5 for  parking  without  a permit  in  a 
permit  lot  and  for  unauthorized  park- 
ing in  a designated  disabled  parking 
space.  The  latter  is  also  subject  to 
immediate  towing  at  the  owner’s  ex- 
pense. Towing  fees  are  $35  or  $4 1 if 


a dolly  is  used. 

Motorcycles  must  now  park  in 
designated  motorcycle  parking  spots, 
a measure  aimed  at  making  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  parking  space,  says 
McCormick.  But  the  cost  of  a motor- 
cycle parking  permit  has  been 
reduced. 

To  enforce  the  stricter  regulations. 
Parking  has  hired  two  formercampus 
security  guards  as  full-time  parking 
officers.  In  the  past,  campus  police 
officers  patrolled  the  parking  lots, 
says  McCormick,  “but  with  the  num- 
ber of  lots,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
cover  them  in  great  detail”  in  addition 
to  their  other  policing  duties. 

The  parking  officers  are  equipped 


with  portable  computerized  devices 
that  can  instantly  identify  by  licence 
plate  number  whether  a vehicle  has 
any  outstanding  parking  violations.  If 
it  does,  towing  can  be  ordered  imme- 
diately. 

McCormick  hopes  these  measures 
will  persuade  drivers  to  buy  permits 
and  will  eventually  reduce  the  need 
for  strict  enforcement  of  parking 
regulations. 

The  changes  were  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Parking  and 
Traffic  and  Board  of  Governors. 
Copies  of  the  new  regulations  are 
available  at  Parking  Administration 
in  Room  1 07  of  Day  Hall,  open  week- 
days from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  □ 


New  senior  positions  explained 


Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  establishment  of 
several  new  senior  administrative  positions  on  campus, 
prompting  a response  from  President  Brian  Segal. 

A vice-president  for  university  affairs  and  development, 
an  assistant  vice-president  for  human  resources  and  a 
treasurer  were  among  the  new  positions  recommended  in 
Phase  2 of  the  internal  review  of  non-academic  units. 

Gerry  Quinn  holds  the  new  position  of  vice-president; 
Jane  Watt  is  the  assistant  vice-president,  human  resources. 
An  external  search  is  now  on  for  a treasurer.  The  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  report  directly  to  the  president;  the 
assistant  vice-president  reports  to  the  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration. 

Quinn’s  appointment  brings  to  four  the  number  of  vice- 
presidents  at  the  University.  The  others  are  Academic 
Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald,  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search Larry  Milligan  and  Vice-President,  Administra- 


tion, Charles  Ferguson. 

At  least  two  deans  are  known  to  have  voiced  strong 
opposition  to  what  is  viewed  as  yet  another  vice-presiden- 
tial appointment.  Segal  says  senior  faculty  have  also  con- 
veyed to  him  that  they  believe  the  internal  review  is  "an 
opportunity  for  the  president  to  take  money  away  from 
everybody”  to  create  a new  vice-presidency. 

“This  is  a cynical  view,"  says  Segal,  who  has  addressed 
the  issue  with  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  ongoing  depart- 
ment visits  this  summer.  In  reality.  Phase  2 allowed  for  a 
$400,000  to  $500,000  cost-saving  realignment  of  the 
executive  office  and  other  units  reporting  to  the  president, 
he  says. 

“There  are  those  who  are  suggesting  that  not  all  these 
reductions  will  take  place  and  that  the  creation  of  an  ad- 

Con tinned  on  page  2 


They’re  the  tops! 

Ten  of  Canada's  brightest  students  received  U of  G President's  Scholar-  McCutcheon,  Mark  Black  Myronyk,  Sarah  Campbell  and  Jennifer 
ships  last  week.  From  leftto  right  are  Jason  Brock,  Scott  Robertson,  Kirby  Fletcher.  Missing  is  Kristina  Anderson.  See  story,  page  3. 

Kalbfleisch,  Denise  Watt,  President  Brian  Segal,  Harry  Frielink,  Mark  photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Introducing 
the  Bovey 
Building 

We've  watched  it  grow  up  before 
our  eyes.  And  next  week,  the  new 
environmental  biology  and  hor- 
ticultural science  complex  comes  of 
age.  At  an  opening  ceremony  Sept. 
17  at  10:30  a.m.,  the  complex  offi- 
cially becomes  a part  of  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

Ontario  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  Richard  Allen  will  be 
on  hand  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  $27.5-million  Bovey  Building, 
named  for  Edmund  C.  Bovey,  a 
former  chancellor  of  U of  G. 

The  building  will  provide  a home 
for  collaborative  research  and 
teaching  for  the  departments  of 
Horticultural  Science  and  Environ- 
mental Biology.  Included  in  this 
issue  of  At  Guelph  is  a special 
eight-page  supplement  spotlight- 
ing the  two  departments,  their 
faculties,  their  research  activities 
and  their  plans  for  the  future  in 
their  new  home. 

In  conjunction  with  the  opening, 
an  all-day  symposium  focusing  on 
the  environmental  challenges 
facing  the  world  will  be  held  Sept. 
16  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Entitled  “Toward  Environmental 
Harmony,"  the  symposium  will 
focus  on  such  topics  as  sustainable 
agriculture,  the  impact  of  environ- 
mental sustainability  on  the  chemi- 
cal industry  and  environmental  im- 
provement. 

MP  David  MacDonald,  chair  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment for  Canada,  will  give 
the  keynote  address  on  “Environ- 
mental Issues  in  a World  Context." 

Guest  speakers  are  Janet 
Halliwell,  chair  of  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada;  Denis 
Wilcock,  CEO  and  chair  of  Dow 
Chemical;  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner. 
Environmental  Biology;  Joan 
Huzar,  president  of  the  Ontario 
branch  of  the  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion of  Canada;  Fred  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Competitive  Enterprise 
Institute  in  Washington;  Ralph 
Jesperson.  president  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  Gerry  Ronan,  an  assistant 
deputy  minister  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

Cost  of  the  symposium  is  $10. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Biology,  Ext.  6246.  □ 


Human  Resources  Every  dollar  can  help  a student 


Appointments 

Jeanne  Auger  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  library  assistant  to  library 
associate  in  the  U of  G Library. 

Mary  Haggarty  has  been  appointed 
liaison  officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  6, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Technician,  Department  of  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  grant  position,  tem- 
porary leave  from  Oct.  1 to  April  30, 
1992.  Normal  hiring  range:  $381.03 
to  $408.23  a week. 

The  following  positions  were  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Depart- 
ment, two  positions.  Job  rate:  $ 1 3.56 
an  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  lower 
than  job  rate. 

Lead  Hand  Custodian  14,  House- 
keeping. Job  rate:  $14.84  an  hour; 
probation  rate:  $.20  lower  than  job 
rate. 


ditional  vice-presidency  will  cost  the 
University  a lot  more  money.  These 
are  myths  and  I want  to  put  them  to 
rest." 

Segal  says  the  new  vice-presidential 
position  isa“relabelling"ofanexisting 
position,  director  of  External  Rela- 
tions. “This  is  much  like  the  relabell- 
ing of  the  dean  of  research  title  to 
vice-president  forresearch" 

There  are  no  additional  costs  or 
powers  associated  with  the  new  vice- 
presidency, he  says. 

“The  title  does,  however,  signal  that 
U of  G places  as  high  a value  on 
development,  alumni  affairs  and 
communications  as  other  major  On- 
tario universities,  and  would  not  wish 
the  various  constituencies  to  think 
differently.  Ifotherinstitutionsdid  not 
have  a vice-president  forresearch,  we 
wouldn’t,  and  the  same  applies  with 
the  position  of  vice-president  for 
university  affairs  and  development." 

Many  staff  in  University  Affairs  and 
Development  deal  externally  with 
people  at  high  levels  in  industry  and 
government  and  require  titles  that  are 
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Pharmacy  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Classification: 
MUS  Band  3.  Salary  range:  $436.45 
minimum;  $545.65  job  rate  (level  5); 
$654.85  maximum.  This  classifica- 
tion and  salary  are  effective  on  im- 
plementation of  U of  G’s  new  salary 
program.  Until  then,  the  classification 
is  non-generic  007,  with  salary  range: 
$425.95  minimum;  $460.75  job  rate 
(level  5);  $552.32  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  ap- 
plicants. To  determine  the  availability  of 
University  employment  opportunities, 
visit  Employment  Services  and  Training 
on  Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 

☆ ☆☆ 

Local  Committee  Co-ordinator, 
CUSO  Guelph,  contract  position  from 
Sept.  30  to  Sept  11,  1992,  with  pos- 
sible extension  to  June.  Send  CV, 
names  of  three  references  and  state- 
ment on  how  you  see  yourself  con- 
tributing to  CUSO's  work  to  CUSO 
Personnel  Services,  135  Rideau  St., 
Ottawa  KIN  9K7.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  Sept.  20. 


respected  externally,  says  Segal.  And 
internally,  these  people  are  dealing 
with  matters  of  such  importance  to 
the  University  that  they  should  be 
reporting  directly  to  a vice-president, 
he  says. 

The  assistant  vice-president, 
human  resources,  is  also  a relabelling 
— of  the  position  director  of  human 
resources. 

‘Our  morale  study  demonstrated 
unabashedly  that  there  are  very 
serious  problems  in  our  perception  of 
the  role  played  by  the  Personnel 
Department(now  Human  Resources) 
within  the  University,"  says  Segal. 
"The  University  went  to  great  lengths 
to  recruit  what  we  believe  is  an  ex- 
ceptional candidate  to  lead  the  new 
Human  Resources  unit." 

The  internal  review  report  also 
recommended  that  this  position  be 
given  more  prominence  within  the 
University,  which  is  why  the  position 
is  elevated  to  the  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent level  and  why  the  incumbent  is 
now  a member  of  Executive  Group, 
he  says. 

In  the  treasury  unit  as  well,  no  new 
position  has  been  created,  says  Segal. 
The  bursar’s  position  has  been 
eliminated  and  the  position  trans- 
ferred to  a treasurer,  and  staff  for  the 
unit  will  move  from  the  bursar’s  of- 
fice to  the  treasury  unit.  Additional 
resources  will  be  required,  however, 
to  pay  the  salary  difference  between 
what  the  bursar  position  paid  and 
what  the  treasurer  will  be  paid,  he 
says. 

The  treasurer  position  is  a much 
more  senior  position,  says  Segal  “We 
need  someone  with  very  strong 
management  capabilities  to  maxi- 
mize revenues  from  our  pension  and 
endowment  funds,  who  understands 
foreign  currency  management  and 
who  will  ensure  that  the  capital  base 
of  our  Heritage  Fund  grows  rapidly." 

John  Armstrong,  director  of  the 
Real  Estate  Division,  will  report  to 
the  treasurer,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  all  real  estate  expen- 
ditures are  directly  related  to  increas- 
ing  the  income  of  the  Heritage 
Fund.D 


Obituary 

Vinay  Deshpande,  a lecturer  with  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  died  Sept.  1 in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Guelph.  He 
was  30. 

Mr.  Deshpande  joined  the  Univer- 
sity Aug.  1 and  was  to  have  begun 
teaching  in  the  fall  semester.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Pearl.  □ 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

A $400  academic  prize  won’t  make 
any  student  rich,  but  it  will  buy 
groceries  for  a few  weeks,  pay  a 
month's  rent  or  cover  half  the  cost  of  a 
semester’s  tuition. 

“Every  little  bit  helps,"  says  Joanne 
Keunen,  who  won  a $400  mathe- 
matics award  last  fall  at  the  beginning 
of  her  fourth  year. 

OAC  alumnus  Tom  Sawyer,  new 
chair  of  the  Alma  Mater  Fund  Ad- 
visory Council,  is  asking  everyone  on 
campus  to  remember  Keunen’s 
words. 

“Let’s  all  help  today’s  students  — 
tomorrow’s  graduates  — by  support- 
ing the  Alma  Mater  Fund.”  he  says  in 
a letter  being  sent  out  this  week  to 
announce  the  1991  AMF  campus 
campaign. 

The  AMF  has  made  scholarship 
funding  its  flagship  project  for  1991 
— reason  enough  for  its  ambitious 
$ 1 .6-million  goal  — and  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  $1 18,000  in  scholarships 
and  bursaries  awarded  last  year  by  the 
AMF,  college  alumni  associations 
and  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation. 

Scholarships  help  students  pay  for 
tuition  and  fees,  of  course,  but  also  for 
books  and  learning  materials,  food 
and  accommodation. 

“All  of  these  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
real  dollars,  and  each  donation  — 
however  small  — makes  a tangible 
difference  to  the  students  who  receive 
scholarships,”  says  Paulette  Samson, 
associate  director  of  annual  giving 


and  support  services. 

“A  scholarship  can  help  a lot,”  adds 
Keunen,  who  estimates  she  has 
$32,000  invested  in  her  under- 
graduate degree.  “And  it’s  nice  to  get 
that  little  pat  on  the  back  that  says: 
‘You’re  doing  a good  job.’”  She  is  now 
enrolled  in  Guelph’s  master's  pro- 
gram in  applied  statistics. 

Last  year,  1 4.5  per  cent  of  U of  G’s 
faculty  and  staff  participated  in  the 
AMF  campus  campaign,  donating 
$58,593.  This  year,  organizers  are 
shooting  for  a 15-per-cent  participa- 
tion rate. 

The  AMF  fund  raised  $1.3  million 
in  1990,  and  that  money  has  in- 
creased AMF  scholarships  by  25  per 
cent,  says  Samson. 


In  1986,  everyone  celebrated  when  U 
of  G reached  its  $60-million  cam- 
paign goal  in  less  than  three  years.  This 
month,  the  University  celebrates  the 
“official"  end  of  that  five-year  cam- 
paign with  a total  of  $69.4  million. 

Thank  yous  come  in  the  form  of 
donor  boards  to  be  installed  at  the 
Sept.  1 7 opening  of  the  environmental 
biology  and  horticultural  science 
complex  — the  campaign’s  flagship 
project  — and  at  separate  ceremonies 
in  the  new  twin-pad  arena  and  the 
University  Centre. 

Some  1 1 0 names  will  appear  on  the 
donor  board  located  in  the  first-floor 


It  has  also  supported  class  projects 
and  provided  academic  enrichment 
for  faculty.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  the  AMF  has  almost 
$100,000  in  undesignated  funds 
available  to  support  special  projects 
on  campus. 

The  AMF  advisory  council  has  in- 
vited college  deans  to  submit  funding 
proposals  by  Nov.  1.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  new  initiatives  that  match 
AMF  priorities  in  the  areas  of 
scholarships,  faculty-  and  student- 
related  activities,  special  lectures  and 
performances  on  campus,  continuing 
education  materials  for  alumni,  and 
programs  that  enhance  the  physical 
facilities  and  environment  of  the 
campus.  □ 


lobby  of  the  new  Bovey  Building, 
recognizing  those  who  gave  $1,000 
or  more  to  the  construction  of  the 
complex. 

Homecoming  will  set  the  stage  for 
the  unveiling  of  a donor  board  in  the 
Athletics  Centre  that  honors  22 
donors  of  $2,000  or  more  to  that 
project.  President  Brian  Segal  will  of- 
ficiate at  a noon-hour  ceremony  Sept. 
28. 

Later  this  fall,  the  University  will 
place  a board  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
University  Centre  to  recognize  major 
campaign  donors  who  gave  $25,000 
or  more.  □ 


UGSA  to  discuss 
new  salary  program 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  plans  two 
meetings  to  discuss  the  University's 
new  salary  program  for  staff. 

The  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
Sept.  1 9 at  1 2:1 5 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of 
the  University  Centre  and  Oct.  23  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

In  early  fall.  Human  Resources  will 
hold  information  sessions  for 
managers  and  supervisors  to  discuss 
the  new  salary  program,  □ 


Search  on  for  associate  dean 


An  internal  search  has  begun  for  an 
associate  dean  to  head  U of  G's  new 
Faculty  of  Environmental  Sciences. 
Senate  gave  approval  in  June  to  form 
the  faculty,  which  will  draw  mem- 
bers from  across  the  University. 

CPES  Dean  Iain  Campbell  is 
chairing  a search  committee  to  fill 
the  position.  Members  are  Prof. 
Dave  Elrick,  Land  Resource 
Science;  Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser, 


Geography;  Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  Prof. 
Bob  Balahura.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent Paul  Koros;  graduate  student 
Anastasia  Lintner;  OVC  Dean  Ole 
Nielsen;  and  Vice-President  for  Re- 
search Larry  Milligan. 

The  committee  wishes  to  receive 
input  from  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  on  the  search.  □ 


Patrick  Bongers 
MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 

j pan-abode  dealer 
: cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 
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TOWARD  ENVIRONMENTAL  HARMONY 


Bovey  Building  provides 
home  for  collaboration 
in  research,  teaching 


Building  honors  former  chancellor 


The  new  Edmund  C.  Bovey  teaching  and 
research  building  on  the  University  of 
Guelph  campus  is  expected  to  set  the  scene  and 
provide  the  impetus  for  increased  research  and 
collaboration  in  the  departments  of  Horticul- 
tural Science  and  Environmental  Biology. 

The  $27. 5-million  building,  named  after 
former  university  chancellor  Edmund  C.  Bovey, 
is  slated  to  open  Sept.  1 7 and  will  provide  teach- 
ing, research,  greenhouse  and  office  space  for 
the  two  departments.  It  will  be  a vital  centre  for 
dealing  with  issues  related  to  food  production 
and  environmental  protection. 

The  research  done  by  both  departments  is 
known  nationally  and  internationally.  Scientists 
are  focusing  their  attention  on  a variety  of 
projects,  including  the  improvement  of  plant 
cultivars,  integrated  pest  management,  green- 
house production  of  ornamental  and  food 
plants,  prolonging  the  storage  and  shelf  life  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  industrial  and  food 
biotechnology,  environmental  quality  and 
reducing  the  damage  to  plants  by  air  pollution. 

Research  in  all  these  areas  is  essential  to  main- 
tain a competitive  position  for  Canada's  hor- 
ticultural and  food  industries  and  to  reduce  the 
country’s  needs  for  imported  produce. 

Prof.  Dennis  Murr,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science,  says  Guelph’s  new  en- 
vironmental biology  and  horticultural  science 
complex  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  modem  in 
the  country. 

“Our  state-of-the-art  greenhouses  and  equip- 
ment will  provide  researchers  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  better  serve  industry  and  society,”  he 
says. 

Environmental  biology  chair  Ron  Harris 
heads  the  only  department  of  its  kind  at  a North 
American  university.  “We  have  the  challenge  of 
bringing  together  in  a single  unit  scientists  who 
specialize  in  crop  protection  — including  all 
aspects  of  the  biology  and  control  of  insects, 
diseases  and  weeds  — and  environmental 
management,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
apiculture,  pollination  biology,  agroforestry, 
ecotoxicology  and  pesticide  chemistry,  plant 
stress  physiology,  environmental  microbiology 
and  aquatic  biology.” 

The  department  has  two  main  research  objec- 
tives — pest  management  and  environmental 
quality.  “We’re  looking  at  management  proce- 
dures for  pests  that  are  very  different  from  those 
used  in  the  past,"  says  Harris.  “There  is  already 
a tremendous  amount  of  effort  here  in  alterna- 
tive non-chemical  methods  of  control,  but  we’re 
going  beyond  that  to  consider  pest  management 


in  the  context  of  the  overall  crop  management 
scheme." 

Both  Harris  and  Murr  see  benefits  in  having 
horticultural  scientists  — with  their 
knowledge  of  plant  production,  nutrition, 
physiology  and  storage  — working  closely 
with  environmental  biologists  — with  their 
knowledge  of  insects,  diseases,  weeds  and  en- 
vironmental management. 

Both  say  that  bringing  these  groups  together 
in  the  Bovey  complex  provides  not  only  com- 
plementarity of  expertise  for  joint  research 
ventures,  but  also  greater  efficiency  through 
shared  use  of  major  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  new  building  will  enable  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  groups  of  specialists. 

The  Bovey  Building  was  funded  by  an 
$ 18.5-million  contribution  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  by 
private  donations  through  the  university’s 
capital  campaign.  Further  assistance  was 
provided  by  Rhone-Poulenc  Canada  Inc. 

Teaching  benefits 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  for  research,  the 
teaching  component  of  the  departments  of 
Horticultural  Science  and  Environmental 
Biology  will  be  strengthened  in  the  new  com- 
plex, say  Harris  and  Murr.  The  University  of 
Guelph  is  the  major  undergraduate  teaching 
institution  — and  the  only  graduate  school  — 
for  horticultural  science  in  Canada.  The  en- 
vironmental biology  department  plays  a 
major  role  in  supplying  specialists  to  industry 
and  government. 

Teaching  in  both  departments  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  major  greenhouse  complex,  be- 
cause both  units  require  a regular  supply  of 
plants  for  courses  in  plant  physiology,  culture, 
propagation  and  pathology,  as  well  as  weed 
science,  entomology  and  pesticides.  Both 
programs  depend  on  greenhouses  for  research 
on  all  aspects  of  plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  for  studies  on  pests,  their  ecology 
and  control. 

Students  will  benefit  from  the  advanced  re- 
search being  carried  on  in  both  departments, 
says  Murr.  “The  excitement  of  research  spills 
over  into  the  classroom,”  he  says.  “It  can’t  help 

butenhancethestudents’leamingexperience." 

And  that  learning  will  pay  off  years  down  the 
road,  says  Harris.  ‘Our  students  are  our 
greatest  resource.  Their  impact  will  be  felt  on 
Canadian  society  well  into  the  21st  century. 
We  take  our  responsibility  to  educate  them 
veryseriously.”  □ 


The  environmental  biology  and  horticultural 
science  complex  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
University  of  Guelph’s  former  chancellor  and 
a prominent  patron  of  the  arts  and  universities. 

Edmund  C.  Bovey  died  April  24, 1 990.  less 
than  a year  after  being  appointed  chancellor. 
He  chaired  the  1 984  Commission  on  the  Fu- 
ture Development  of  the  Universities  of  On- 
tario — known  as  the  Bovey  Commission  — 


and  was  a member  of  the  university's  board 
of  governors  for  nine  years,  serving  from 
1986  to  1988  as  its  chair. 

Bovey  served  on  the  boards  of  Roy  Thom- 
son Hall,  the  National  Ballet,  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  and  the  International  Council  of 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York.  He 
received  the  Order  of  Canada  for  his  service 
to  arts  and  education.  □ 


Department  of  Horticultural  Science 


Improve  the  environment:  plant  a tree  Legumes  hold  potential 

for  improved  agriculture 


As  we  move  into  the  2 1 st  century, 
trees  and  other  woody  plants 
are  becoming  increasingly  important. 
In  addition  to  their  esthetic  value, 
trees  absorb  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
pollutants,  filter  dust,  lessen  noise  and 
act  as  natural  air  conditioners. 

Rapidly  growing  urban  and  rural 
areas  depend  on  the  nursery  industry 
to  provide  healthy,  affordable  species 
of  trees  suitable  for  homes,  industrial 
sites  and  parks. 

The  University  of  Guelph’s  nursery 
and  landscape  research  program, 
under  the  direction  of  horticultural 


science  professor  Glen  Lumis,  focuses 
on  the  production,  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

One  aspect  of  the  work  deals  with 
container-grown  plants  and  inves- 
tigates the  use  of  porous  soil  mixes, 
slow-release  fertilizers  and  irrigation. 
Water  conservation  studies,  for  ex- 
ample, demonstrate  that  pulse  irriga- 
tion — short  cycles  separated  by  a 
pause  — reduces  the  quantity  of  water 
applied  by  34  per  cent,  while  sig- 
nificantly increasing  growth. 

In  another  project,  Lumis  is 
developing  a protocol  for  the  new 


technique  of  pot-in-pot  growing  that 
uses  conventional  30-  and  60-litre 
containers.  Other  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  mulching  is  an  ef- 
fective planting  technique,  whereas 
pruning  and  staking  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  a tree’s  growth. 

Disappointing  results  came  from  a 
study  of  how  sodium  formate  affects 
woody  plants.  Sodium  formate  has 
been  considered  a possible  substitute 
for  sodium  chloride  as  a highway  de- 
icer, says  Lumis,  but  it  has  proved  to 
cause  just  as  much  damage  to  trees  as 
conventional  road  salt.  □ 


In  search  of 
a better  berry 

Anyone  who  loves  raspberries  will  agree 
that  southern  Ontario’s  normal  two-  to 
three-week  season  is  much  too  short.  It’s  not 
possible  to  extend  the  harvest  of  the  common 
summer  varieties  of  raspberries,  but  re- 
searchers in  the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science  think  new  varieties  of  fall-bearing 
raspberries  may  be  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  research  trials  at  six  different  locations, 

Prof.  Alan  Sullivan  and  PhD  student  J.P. 

Prive  tested  the  yield  of  three  varieties  of 
fall-bearing  raspberries  — Autumn  Bliss, 

Heritage  and  Redwing  — and  the  influence 
of  environmental  conditions  on  growth. 

The  normal  summer-bearing  raspberry 
cane  produces  vegetation  and  initiates  flower 
buds  in  the  first  season,  flowers  and  fruits  in 
the  second,  then  dies.  New  canes  grow  up 
from  the  perennial  rootstock  each  year  to 
provide  a supply  of  fruit  year  after  year. 

Fall-bearing  raspberries,  however,  initiate 
and  produce  fruit  on  the  same  cane.  The 
upper  one-third  of  the  cane  bears  fruit  in  the 
first  season,  the  lower  two-thirds  in  the 
second.  Like  summer-bearing  raspberries, 
the  canes  — or  top  one-third  of  canes  — that 
have  borne  fruit  must  be  pruned  annually. 

Despite  the  potential  for  two  crops  from 
each  cane,  Sullivan  and  Prive  say  these  plants 
are  best  managed  to  produce  a single  crop  in 
late  summer  by  mowing  tojust  above  ground  level  each 
spring  before  frost  leaves  the  ground.  This  management 
program  eliminates  hand  pruning,  reduces  the  potential 
disease  and  insect  carryover  between  seasons,  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  winter  survival  of  the  canes. 
Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  lower  yields,  a long, 
drawn-out  growing  season  and  uncertain  markets. 

Both  Redwing  and  Autumn  Bliss  show  potential  for 
cultivation  in  Ontario,  say  the  researchers,  but 
Heritage’s  longer  growing  season  makes  its  fruit  sus- 
ceptible to  early  frost  and  cold  weather. 

Sullivan  also  conducts  horticultural  management  and 
breeding  programs  in  normal  sutnmer-bearing 
raspberries  and  strawberries.  A crossing  program  for 
raspberry  cultivar  development  was  initiated  in  1988 


Alan  Sullivan 

to  improve  yield,  fruit  quality,  disease  and  pest  resis- 
tance and  winter  hardiness.  About  6,000  seedlings  were 
established  in  1989  from  this  program. 

Much  of  the  breeding  effort  in  strawberries  has  been 
devoted  to  broadening  the  genetic  base  of  the  cultivated 
strawberry.  And  scientists  are  looking  to  new  tech- 
nologies such  as  in  vitro  selection  and  protoplast  fusion 
as  potential  sources  of  useful  genetic  variability. 

The  search  for  a better  berry  has  gone  far  beyond  field 
trials  that  pit  one  variety  against  another.  Guelph  scien- 
tists are  digging  into  the  genetic  code  of  both  strawber- 
ries and  raspberries  to  compare  the  interaction  of 
genotype  and  environment  and  the  influence  of  day 
length  and  temperature  on  the  development  of 
reproductive  potential.  □ 


Against  the  backdrop  of  a growing 
world  population,  increased  use  of 
marginal  lands  for  crop  production 
and  concern  about  environmental 
consequences  of  high-input  agricul- 
ture, researchers  and  farmers  alike  are 
looking  for  ways  to  make  better  use  of 
the  nutrients  that  naturally  occur  in  soil 
and  air. 

Symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation  by 
legumes  — common  beans,  garden 
peas  and  soybeans  — is  often 
promoted  as  a means  of  improving  the 
management  of  nitrogen  in  soil  and 
thus  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
agriculture. 

Horticultural  scientist  Barry  Shelp  is 
involved  in  a Guelph  breeding  pro- 
gram to  develop  mutant  bean  and  pea 
cultivars  that  are  nitrate-tolerant.  The 
program  involves  the  physiology, 
biochemistry  and  molecular  biology 
of  nitrogen  assimilation  in  nodulated 
legumes  and  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
efficiency  of  uptake,  distribution  and 
use  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

A second  area  of  interest  involves 


the  nitrogen  and  boron  nutrition  of 
vegetable  crops,  with  emphasis  on 
broccoli. 

Boron  is  an  essential  element  in 
plant  nutrition,  says  Shelp.  Quality 
disorders  such  as  brown  heart  in 
rutabaga,  turnip  and  radish  roots,  and 
hollow  stem  in  broccoli  and 
cauliflower  are  associated  with  boron 
deficiencies. 

Because  these  disorders  may  occur 
even  when  soil  boron  is  adequate,  they 
are  thought  to  be  physiological  in  na- 
ture and  related  to  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  boron  in  plants.  Guelph 
research  will  answer  some  of  the 
questions  about  when  and  how  plants 
use  boron  during  the  growth  cycle. 

Shelp  has  also  noted  an  accumula- 
tion of  nitrate  in  greenhouse-grown 
broccoli  plants  supplied  with  either 
deficient  or  toxic  levels  of  boron.  Con- 
cerns about  the  human  health  risks 
associated  with  high  levels  of  nitrate 
have  led  to  further  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  boron  levels  may  have 
on  nitrogen  assimilation  in  plants.  □ 


Scientists 
seek  solution 
for  sick  seed 
potatoes 

The  potato  is  a major  vegetable  crop 
in  Canada,  but  the  production  of  high- 
quality  seed  potatoes  is  susceptible  to 
virus  infections.  At  the  University  of 
Guelph,  researchers  are  looking  for 
ways  to  keep  those  infections  under 
control. 

Led  by  horticultural  science  profes- 
sor Vince  Souza  Machado,  a research 
team  is  assessing  rapid  propagation  of 
potato  plantlets  and  tubers  for  seed 
potato  production  under  greenhouse 
conditions. 

The  potato  industry  is  concerned 
that  the  present  system  of  multiplying 
seed  potato  stock  is  too  lengthy,  says 
Souza  Machado.  The  longer  potatoes 
are  multiplied  in  the  field,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  picking  up  virus  dis- 
eases. 

Combining  in  vitro  techniques  with 
protected  off-season  intensive  green- 
house multiplication  and  subsequent 
virus-free  field  generations  in  North- 
ern Ontario  could  help  seed  potato 
producers.  The  multiplier  effect  of 
rapid  propagation  is  phenomenal 
using  tissue  culture  plantlets  and 
rooted  cuttings,  Souza  Machado  says. 


Greenhouse  culture  in  the  off- 
season lessens  exposure  to  virus  vec- 
tors, damaging  insects  and  field  dis- 
eases, and  permits  seed  potato 
production  under  ideal  conditions  of 
temperature,  light  and  moisture. 

The  use  of  tissue  culture  technology, 
combined  with  mini-tuber  seed 
potato  production  in  protected  en- 
vironments, has  the  potential  to 
generate  larger  quantities  of  early 
generation  seed  stocks  at  the  nuclear 
or  basic  generations,  says  Souza 
Machado.  This  would  shorten  the 
number  of  field  generations  by  two 
years  and  could  lead  to  seed  tubers  of 
higher  quality  at  the  certified  stage  for 
grower  use.  □ 


Too  much  ozone  or  too  little?  They’re  both  a problem 

ing  the  fundamental  mechanisms  that 
make  ozone  toxic  to  plants  and 
analysing  the  apparent  ozone  protec- 
tive properties  of  an  experimental 
compound  called  ethylene  diurea. 

There  is  speculation  as  to  whether 
this  compound  stimulates  detoxify- 
ing mechanisms  in  the  cell,  reduces 
uptake  of  ozone  through  the  stomates 
or  stimulates  compensatory  growth 
for  recovery  of  injured  tissues.  Ex- 
periments are  in  progress  at  Guelph 
to  investigate  these  hypotheses. 

All  projects  use  sophisticated  statis- 
tical analysis  techniques  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  precision  of  data 
collection.  □ 


When  you’re  worrying  about 
ozone  depletion  in  the  Earth’s 
atmosphere,  don’t  forget  that  too 
much  ozone  can  be  just  as 
troublesome  as  too  little. 

Ozone  escaping  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stratosphere  may  leave 
us  more  susceptible  to  cancer-causing 
ultraviolet  rays,  but  ozone  accumula- 
tion in  the  ground-level  troposphere 
threatens  human  respiratory  health, 
degrades  building  materials  and 
damages  many  plant  species,  says 
horticultural  scientist  Beverley  Hale. 

Ozone  is  created  as  an  indirect  result 
of  fossil  fuel  combustion,  and  it  takes 
a heavy  toll  on  food  production  across 
North  America.  The  Ontario  Ministry 


of  the  Environment  estimates  that 
ambient  ozone  is  costing  Ontario 
producers  about  $60  million  a year  in 
lost  yield. 

A five-year  research  program  in 
major  agricultural  production  areas 
of  the  United  States  has  concluded 
that  ground-level  ozone  is  costing 
American  farmers  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion a year.  Still,  neither  of  these  es- 
timates includes  all  crops  because  of 
insufficient  data  on  plant  responses  to 
ozone. 

A University  of  Guelph  research 
team  headed  by  Hale  and  Prof.  Doug 
Ormrod  is  assessing  the  effects  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  on  vegetation, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  horticul- 


tural species. 

The  researchers  are  into  the  second 
year  of  a five-year  project  to  deter- 
mine the  response  of  mixed-plant 
communities  to  combinations  of  en- 
vironmental stresses  (including 
ozone)  that  are  predicted  to  be  part  of 
global  climate  change. 

They  are  using  forage  crops  to 
model  the  response  of  natural 
weed/crop  combinations  to  environ- 
mental changes  that  are  predicted  for 
the  future  as  a result  of  continued 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels,  the  thin- 
ning stratospheric  ozone  layer  and 
emissions  from  internal  combustion 
engines. 

The  research  team  is  also  investigat- 
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Bite  for  bite,  it’s  still 
a favorite 


Eve  was  tempted  by  the  sen- 
suous skin.  William  Tell  eyed 
the  size  and  firmness  of  the  flesh. 
And  Johnny  Appleseed  planted  the 
seed  for  future  generations. 

A favorite  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  apple  is  a staple  in  many 
countries  and  cultures.  Ever  since 
Eve  took  the  first  bite,  people  have 
been  enjoying  the  taste  and  benefit- 
ing from  the  nutritional  value  of 
apples. 

Today,  the  apple-growing  areas 
of  North  America  and  Europe 
produce  crisp,  tasty  fruit  for  export 
throughout  the  world  — but  not  by 
the  methods  of  the  legendary 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

Today’s  apple  producers  have  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive 
worldwide  network  of  horticultural 
research  that  has  produced  new 
hybrid  trees,  chemical  and  environ- 
mental methods  of  controlling  in- 
sects, and  orchard  management, 
harvesting  and  storage  techniques 
that  maximize  fruit  quality. 

University  of  Guelph  horticul- 
tural scientist  John  Proctor  is  one 
contributor  to  that  research.  A 
specialist  in  fruit  tree  physiology,  he 
is  conducting  studies  on  orchard 
microclimate  and  measurements  of 
leaf  and  plant  photosynthesis, 
respiration,  assimilate  partitioning, 
carbon  budgeting  and  plant  growth 
regulators. 

Studies  of  light  interception  pro- 
vide information  for  the  practical 
management  of  orchard  canopies. 
The  ideal  apple  tree  is  one  that 
maximizes  total  light  interception 
while  avoiding  shade  in  the  fruiting 
zones.  Both  light  interception  and 
light  distribution  can  be  partially 
controlled  by  the  choice  of 
rootstock  and  by  orchard  design, 
says  Proctor,  whose  work  is 
developing  a greater  understanding 


of  the  relationship  between  light  in- 
terception and  apple  yield  and 
quality. 

He  is  also  involved  in  analysing 
European  integrated  fruit  produc- 
tion (IFP)  systems,  which  he  says 
are  an  extension  of  the  integrated 
pest  management  (IPM)  system 
familiar  to  Ontario  growers.  IPM 
combines  biological,  biotechnical 
and  genetic  methods  to  reduce  the 
use  of  pesticides  and  chemical 
agents.  IFP  goes  one  step  further  by 
using  ecological  and  economically 
sound  procedures  that  are  specifi- 
cally directed  towards  reducing 
agricultural  chemical  inputs. 

IFP  is  an  intensive  management 
system,  one  that  cannot  be  carried 
out  from  the  seat  of  a tractor,  says 
Proctor.  It  requires  close  monitor- 
ing of  the  orchard  throughout  the 
growing  season.  For  the  European 
grower  working  10  to  15  acres,  it 
has  proven  to  be  a viable  system,  he 
says,  but  for  the  Ontario  grower 
operating  on  much  larger  acreage, 
it's  a much  bigger  challenge. 

Nevertheless,  many  IFP  techni- 
ques are  already  standard  fare  in 
Ontario  orchards  and  may  help  to 
improve  the  post-alar-scam  image 
of  the  industry,  he  says.  □ 


Aiming  to  change  Mother 
Nature’s  ‘best  before’  date 


Turf  grass  industry  builds  for  future 


If  Eve  had  resisted  temptation  and 
refused  the  forbidden  apple,  it  would 
eventually  have  fallen  from  the  tree, 
turned  brown  and  soft.  The  experience 
of  cleaning  out  our  refrigerators  tells 
us  that  the  same  fate  awaits  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  not  preserved 
or  eaten. 

What  makes  apples  go  mushy,  broc- 
coli turn  yellow  and  asparagus  spears 
become  tough?  These  changes  are 
either  the  result  of  the  production  of 
ethylene  by  the  fruit  or  vegetable  itself 
or  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of 
ethylene  gas  in  the  surrounding  air. 

Fundamental  knowledge  about  the 
formation  and  action  of  ethylene  gas 
in  harvested  horticultural  produce  is 
an  important  aspect  of  post-harvest 
handling  and  storage  technology.  At 
U of  G,  scientists  are  looking  for  ways 
to  control  ethylene  formation  in  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers  to  slow  down 
the  process  of  ripening  and  senes- 
cence. 

“We  are  attempting  to  isolate  the 
ethylene-forming  enzyme  and  ob- 
serve control  mechanisms  of  this 
protein  outside  the  plant  cell,"  says 
Prof.  Dennis  Murr,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science. 
“Additional  studies  involve  determin- 
ing what  controls  the  activation  and 
deactivation  of  the  gene  (or  genes) 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
ethylene- forming  enzyme." 

Studies  like  these  will  help  develop 
post-harvest  strategies  and  storage 
regimes  that  can  slow  down,  stop  or 


accelerate  the  rate  of  ripening  in  har- 
vested crops  and  ensure  a continuous 
supply  of  high-quality  horticultural 
crops  for  consumers. 

Horticultural  science  professor  Sam 
Lougheed  continues  this  effort  with 
studies  of  various  storage  techniques 
that  can  control  the  production  of 
ethylene  and  its  effects,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  post-harvest  shelf  life  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  overall  goal  of 
this  work  is  to  increase  the  market 
share  of  Ontario-grown  products. 

Through  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  scientists  are 
testing  controlled  atmosphere  storage 
of  broccoli  and  Chinese  cabbage,  as- 
sessing the  potential  for  storing  sweet 
potatoes  for  fresh  market  and 
processing,  and  investigating  chilling 
injury,  non-chemical  scald  control 
and  the  effect  of  growth  regulators  in 
apples. 

Graduate  student  projects  include 
the  use  of  polymeric  film  packages  for 
asparagus  and  tomatoes,  the  effect  of 
high-temperature  treatments  on  the 
ripening  of  tomato  fruit,  and  control 
of  thinning  in  apple  fruits. 

These  projects  are  done  in  col- 
laboration with  OMAF  personnel  at 
Vineland,  Clarksburg,  Simcoe  and 
Woodstock,  the  University  of 
Waterloo’s  department  of  electrical 
engineering,  other  departments  at  U 
of  G and  Agriculture  Canada  scien- 
tists at  Delhi  and  Smithfield.  □ 


Many  homeowners  gaze  enviously  at 
the  perfectly  manicured  grass  found 
on  golf  courses.  We  wonder  how 
they’re  able  to  achieve  such  unifor- 
mity and  lush  green  growth,  when  we 
can  barely  keep  our  lawns  alive. 

The  dollar  and  labor  inputs  required 
to  maintain  golf  course  turf  wouldn’t 
be  acceptable  to  most  homeowners, 
nor  would  the  extensive  use  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  and  pesticides.  The 
truth  is,  chemical  use  is  also  receiving 
a disapproving  nod  in  the  turfgrass 
industry,  where  environmental  con- 
cerns are  pushing  for  better  programs 
to  deal  with  pest  problems. 

Environmental  biologists  and  hor- 
ticultural scientists  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  are  key  players  in  thiseffort 
as  they  work  to  improve  our  under- 
standing of  weeds,  insects  and  dis- 
ease. 

Plant  pathologist  Tom  Hsiang,  for 
example,  is  involved  in  a study  of 
necrotic  ring  spot,  one  of  more  than 
two  dozen  diseases  that  cause  ring  or 
patch  patterns  of  dead  grass.  He’s 
hoping  to  speed  treatment  in  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  lawns  with  a new  root 
analysis  technique  that  will  reduce 
the  time  needed  to  identify  the  disease 
from  several  weeks  to  one  day. 

Other  research  efforts  are  aimed  at 
reducing  the  amount  of  herbicides 
used  on  lawns  and  other  turf  areas. 
The  Ontario  government  has  set  a 
goal  of  reducing  by  50  per  cent  the 
amount  of  pesticides  used  throughout 
the  province  within  1 5 years.  To  meet 
this  goal  in  the  turf  industry,  commer- 
cial growers  and  homeowners  need 
alternatives  to  chemical  weed  con- 
trol. 

Environmental  biologists  like  Prof. 
Chris  Hall  are  looking  at  cultural 
practices  such  as  fertilizing  and 
mowing  regimes  that  will  produce 
thicker,  healthier  stands  of  grass  that 
can  resist  weed  infestation. 

Hall  is  also  looking  at  the  use  of  new 
cultivars  of  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
perennial  ryegrass  and  fescues  that 
are  more  competitive  than  old  cul- 
tivars of  these  turfgrass  species. 

Hall  is  director  of  the  Guelph 
Turfrgrass  Institute,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  The  institute  is  build- 
ing on  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
long-standing  expertise  in  turfgrass 
science,  he  says.  And  it  will  continue 
the  tradition  by  focusing  activities  in 
areas  such  as  the  environmental 
aspects  of  pesticide  use,  evaluation  of 
grass  species  and  seeding  methods, 
sports  field  construction,  fertility 
programs,  and  the  biological  and  cul- 
tural control  of  diseases  and  weeds. 

The  institute  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
a $ 1.5-million  campaign  to  build  a 
research  and  information  centre  on 
the  Guelph  campus  that  will  serve  all 
sectors  of  Canada’s  $l-billion-a-year 

turfgrass  industry  as  well  as  the 
public. 

Field  laboratory  and  growth  room 
facilities  on  the  53-acre  site  will  pro- 
vide researchers  with  the  tools  to 


generate  new  approaches  to  turfgrass 
production  and  management.  And 
the  meeting  and  display  areas  will 
provide  public  access  to  publications, 
reference  materials  and  turf  manage- 
ment seminars. 

The  competitive  ability  of  turfgras- 
ses  is  affected  by  nutrition  and  thatch 
development,  as  well  as  management 
practices.  Prof.  Jack  Eggens  in  the 
Department  of  Horticultural  Science 
is  examining  the  suitability  of  com- 
posted sewage  sludge  as  a general  turf 
fertilizer  for  golf  greens  and  fairways 

In  field  trials,  sewage  sludge  com- 
post from  Windsor  has  been  com- 
pared with  more  conventional 
nitrogen  sources,  with  mixed  results. 
Although  the  compost  appears  to  be 


as  effective  as  other  organic  fertilizers 
in  some  turf  circumstances,  it  still  suf- 
fers from  problems  in  application 
techniques  and  low  nitrogen  content. 
And  as  with  all  forms  of  urban  waste, 
says  Eggens,  heavy  metal  contamina- 
tion is  a potential,  though  not  in- 
soluble, problem. 

All  research  aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  and  the  health  of  turfgrass  has 
the  ultimate  goal  of  reducing  the  need 
for  chemical  control  of  insects  and 
weeds.  Not  the  least  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  this  research  is  a reduction 
in  the  use  of  pesticides  by  home 
owners  that  will,  in  turn,  reduce  the 
opportunity  for  hazardous  misuse  of 
chemicals  and  decrease  the  total  load 
of  pesticides  in  the  environment.  □ 


This  200-pound  pumpkin  was  grown  at  the  Cambridge  Research  Sta- 
tion. where  fertile  garden  plots  have  produced  the  university's  biggest 
pumpkins. 


Supermale  asparagus  sought 

An  asparagus  breeding  program  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  in  1979  aims  to  develop  all-male  hybrid 
varieties  adapted  to  Canadian  growing  conditions. 

The  program  in  horticultural  scientist  David  Wolyn’s 
laboratory  uses  traditional  methods  of  plant  breeding  and 
genetics,  as  well  as  newer  methods  of  tissue  culture  and 
gene  transfer. 

Asparagus  is  perennial,  growing  for  several  years,  and 
dioecious,  with  male  and  female  flowers  developing  on 
separate  plants.  Gender  is  controlled  by  a single  gene,  M. 

Genotypes  of  male  and  female  individuals  are  Mm  and 
mm,  respectively.  Crossing  a supermale,  MM,  with  a 
female,  mm,  provides  all-male  hybrid  progeny.  Mm 

Supermale  plants  can  be  obtained  from  seed  produced 
by  self-pollinating  hermaphroditic  flowers  on  male  plants. 

Some  experimental  all-male  hybrids  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram yield  two  to  four  times  more  than  the  standard 
open-pollinated  cultivar  Viking  variety  grown  by  most 


producers. 

All  male  plants  with  good  combining  ability  don’t  neces- 
sarily produce  hermaphroditic  flowers.  To  obtain  super- 
males from  these  individuals,  anther  culture  and 
microspore  culture  have  been  initiated. 

Microspores  (immature  pollen  grains)  are  induced  to 
divide  in  an  artificial  growth  medium  to  produce  an  un- 
differentiated mass  of  cells  — callus  — from  which 
embryos  develop.  The  embryos  are  haploid,  containing 
either  the  M or  m form  of  the  gender-controlling  gene.  By 
doubling  the  chromosomes  of  haploid  plants,  supermales 
can  be  obtained  for  further  breeding. 

Procedures  are  currently  under  development  to  transfer 
single  genes  into  asparagus  through  the  bombardment  of 
callus  or  suspension  cultures  with  DNA-coated 
microprojectiles.  Resistance  to  disease,  insects  or  her- 
bicides may  be  incorporated  into  asparagus  in  the  fu- 
ture. □ 
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One  of  the  main  environmental  challenges 
for  scientists  in  the  1 990s  is  to  find  ways 
to  produce  safe  high-quality  food  with  minimal 
negative  impact  on  the  environment. 

Meeting  that  challenge  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  going  on  in  the  departments  of  En- 
vironmental Biology  and  Horticultural 
Science,  where  researchers  are  constantly  sear- 
ching for  new  and  safer  methods  of  managing 
plant  pests. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  look  at  new  manage- 
ment procedures  for  pests  — procedures  that  are 
very  different  from  those  that  have  been  used  in 
the  past,"  says  Prof.  Ron  Harris,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biology. 

“There  is  already  a tremendous  amount  of  ef- 
fort going  on  here  looking  at  alternative  non- 
chemical melhodsof  control, "hesays.'Thiskind 

of  work  is  going  to  have  to  be  increased,  and 
we’re  probably  going  to  have  to  be  even  more 
flexible  and  go  beyond  that  — to  considering 
pest  management  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
crop  management  scheme.” 

The  move  over  the  past  1 0 years  to  drastically 
reduce  the  use  of  pesticides,  exemplified  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food’s 
Food  Systems  2002  plan,  has  accelerated  re- 
search into  biocontrol  systems.  But  work  in  this 
area  has  been  going  on  for  much  longer  than 
that. 

In  the  Department  of  Environmental  Biology, 
researchers  have  been  working  on  biocontrol 
systems  since  the  department's  inception  in 
1971,  but  it’s  a slow  process  to  find  appropriate 
control  agents,  says  Prof.  Jack  Alex. 

One  success  story  the  department  has  been 
involved  in  is  the  Chrysolina  beetle,  which  is 
used  to  control  St.  John’s- wort,  a perennial  pas- 
ture weed  that’s  poisonous  to  livestock.  Guelph 
researchers  have  been  studying  the  beetle  since 
it  was  first  approved  and  released  by  Agriculture 
Canada  as  a potential  control  agent. 

Canadian  scientists  selected  the  Chrysolina 
beetle  as  a likely  control  agent  after  studying  the 
various  natural  enemies  that  St.  John’s-wort  has 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  a native  plant  and  not  such 
a problem  as  in  Canada,  says  Alex. 

“When  the  weed  was  introduced  into  North 
America,  it  proved  to  be  very  aggressive  be- 
cause all  its  natural  enemies  were  left  behind," 
he  says. 

Adult  beetles  released  on  infestations  of  the 
weed  lay  eggs  on  its  lower  leaves  in  fall  and 
spring.  When  the  eggs  hatch  in  spring,  the  larvae 


eat  the  leaves  of  the  developing  plants. 

The  Chrysolina  was  also  chosen  because  it 
attacks  only  St.  John’s-wort  and  not  other  native 
or  cultivated  plants. 

“Research  is  also  under  way  to  find  natural 
enemies  that  might  provide  adequate  control  of 
other  perennial  and  biennial  weeds  in  Ontario," 
says  Alex.  Much  of  the  basic  screening  work  is 
done  by  Agriculture  Canada,  with  U of  G con- 
ducting field  tests. 

Studies  have  found,  for  example,  that  gall  flies 
(Urophoru  cardui ) are  gradually  reducing 
Canada  thistle  in  the  Lake  Bel  wood  area.  And 
the  seed  head  weevil  ( Rhinocyllus  conicus)  ef- 
fectively reduces  seed  production  of  nodding 
thistle.  A similar  weevil,  Trichosirocallus  hor- 
ridus,  has  been  released  on  plumeless  thistle  to 
attack  those  plants  in  their  rosette  stage. 

In  addition,  several  other  species  of  beetles, 
flies,  moths  and  midges  show  promise  in  con- 
trolling other  biennial  and  perennial  weeds, 
Alex  says. 

Guelph  researchers  are  also  working  on  inun- 
dative biological  control.  This  involves  artifi- 
cially culturing  large  quantities  of  an  insect  or  a 


Finding  new  pest  management 
techniques  a challenge 
for  the  future 


“Biological  controls  are  not  the  total  answer,  but 
because  we  have  a concern  for  the  environment,  this 
still  seems  to  be  the  way  to  go.” 


disease-producing  organism  and  spreading  the 
biocontrol  agent  over  the  whole  area  containing 
the  weed  to  be  controlled.  The  organism  sub- 
stantially reduces  or  kills  the  weed,  but  then  dies 
out  itself.  It  must  be  artificially  cultured  and 
reapplied  every  year  that  a specific  weed  must 
be  controlled. 

Alex  says  his  department  is  searching  fields 
and  waste  sites  throughout  southern  Ontario  for 
organisms  that  may  have  potential  use  as  inun- 
dative biocontrol  agents  against  major  weeds 
such  as  lamb’s-quarter,  pigweed,  ragweed  and 
velvetleaf. 

“If  such  organisms  can  be  found  and  success- 
fully developed,  they  would  provide  an  extreme- 
ly important  tool  in  integrated  pest  control,  a key 
component  of  sustainable  agriculture  and  a 
healthy  environment,"  he  says. 

But  he  cautions  that  biological  controls  are  not 
always  the  best  solution  because  they’re  not  as 
effective  as  herbicides.  “These  controls  will  at- 
tack only  one  weed  species  and  nothing  else.  As 
a result,  one  successful  agent  may  remove  one 
kind  of  weed,  but  all  the  other  weed  species  will 
still  be  there." 

Alex  believes  biological  controls  will  even- 
tually have  to  be  combined  with  new  farming 
techniques  and  perhaps  even  with  the  use  of 
new,  more  selective  — and  therefore  less  en- 
vironmentally harmful  — pesticides. 

“Biological  controls  are  not  the  total  answer,” 
he  says,  “but  because  we  have  a concern  for  the 
environment,  this  still  seems  to  be  the  way  logo.” 


Address  other  problems 

Sometimes  a biological  control  method  for 
weeds  can  also  address  other  problems,  such  as 
erosion.  Prof.  Vince  Souza  Machado,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  along  with  technician  Ahmed  Ali 
and  graduate  students,  has  been  working  to 
develop  an  integrated  weed/soil  management 
system  for  onions  on  muck  soils  through  the  use 
of  fall  and  winter  cover  crops,  spring  wind 
abatement  nurse  crops  and  lower  quantities  of 
post-emergence  herbicides. 

The  advantages  of  such  a system  are  that  it  can 
reduce  the  volume  of  herbicides  used,  provide 
fall  and  winter  coverage  of  the  bare  organic  soil 
(particularly  because  there  is  less  snow  cover 
than  there  used  to  be)  and  stabilize  and  anchor 
the  organic  soil  in  the  spring  to  reduce  wind 
erosion,  says  Souza  Machado. 

In  a comparison  of  different  types  of  weeding 
regimes,  the  researchers  discovered  that  there  is 
a critical  period  when  weeds  must  be  controlled 
with  minimal  applications  of  herbicides  to 
maintain  yields.  For  onions,  this  period  is  at  the 
one-  to  six-leaf  stage.  The  presence  of  the  barley 
plants  as  a temporary  spring  nurse  crop  may 
allow  only  a small  number  of  broadleaved 
weeds  to  take  hold. 

This  weed-control  strategy  is  called  a "rescue 
operation,”  where  the  weeds  are  treated  only 
after  they  emerge  and  the  herbicide  quantity 
used  depends  on  the  weed  pressure.  “It’s  less 
environmentally  detrimental  than  head-start 
procedures,  where  the  plots  are  treated  with 
herbicide  as  an  insurance  measure  before  weeds 
emerge,"  Souza  Machado  says. 

The  researchers  have  also  tested  different 
types  of  fall  cover  crops,  such  as  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  oilseed  radish. 

The  pattern  of  planting  spring  cover  crops  has 
an  impact  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
anchor  soil  and  prevent  wind  erosion,  he  says. 


Souza  Machado  and  his  team  have  completed 
studies  with  row  and  broadcast  planting  of  bar- 
ley. Row  planting  helps  protect  the  onion  only 
from  winds  that  blow  at  right  angles  to  the  rows. 
The  barley  must  be  killed  with  a low  dosage  of 
herbicide  about  four  to  five  weeks  after  emer- 
gence or  else  it  will  interfere  with  the  onion 
growth  too  much. 

Broadcast  planting,  where  the  seeds  are 
blanketed  throughout  the  plot,  controls  wind 
from  all  directions  and  provides  better  soil 
anchorage,  but  interference  with  onions  is 
quicker  and  more  critical.  Spray  control  of  the 
barley  is  required  at  three  to  four  weeks  after 
emergence. 

These  systems  are  advantageous  because“they 
provide  growers  with  profitable,  sustainable 
systems  for  producing  safe  onions  and,  at  the 
same  time,  conserve  the  muck  soils  by  prevent- 
ing erosion,”  says  Souza  Machado. 


Safe  insect  control 

Other  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology  are  working  on  research  aimed 
at  controlling  insect  pests. 

“One  of  our  mandates  is  to  provide  safe,  effec- 
tive and  economical  options  for  controlling  in- 
sects," says  Prof.  Cliff  Ellis.  “We  must  intel- 
ligently meld  these  options  into  farm 
management  systems  for  control  of  insects  and 
other  pests  like  weeds  and  diseases.” 

Research  is  addressing  various  insect  pests  of 
livestock,  forages,  field  crops,  vegetables,  fruits, 
turf  and  ornamental  plants.  Most  of  the  work  is 
aimed  at  developing  safe  pest  management 
programs  for  the  future. 

‘There  is  much  interest  in  integrated  pest 
management  (IPM)  as  a method  of  saving 
producers  money  and  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment from  unnecessary  applications  of  pes- 
ticides,” says  Ellis. 

“To  implement  IPM  programs,  we  must  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  pest  numbers 
and  damage.  This  information,  along  with  an 
understanding  of  pest  biology  and  suitable 
methods  of  sampling  and  monitoring,  ensures 
that  we  control  insects  only  when  it  pays  to  do 
so. 

“Unfortunately,  we  are  a long  way  from  im- 
plementing 1PM  on  many  crops.  For  some  pests, 
we  need  research  to  identify  and  respond  to  new 
pests.  For  others,  we  need  improved  methods  of 
sampling.  And  for  still  others,  we  need  economic 
thresholds  and  the  capability  to  predict  when 
these  thresholds  are  likely  to  be  breached." 


Bugs  do  the  work 

Sometimes  the  best  solution  for  pest  manage- 
ment problems  is  to  get  insects  to  do  the  work. 
Environmental  biology  professors  John  Sutton 
and  Peter  Kevan,  for  example,  are  using  bees  to 
help  control  strawberry  rot. 

When  fresh  strawberries  aren't  as  firm  and 
juicy  as  they  should  be,  it’s  often  because  of  a 
microscopic  fungus  called  botrytis.  Seeking  an 
alternative  tochemical  controls, Sutton  has  been 
working  for  several  years  on  a biocontrol 
method  that  involves  spraying  a naturally  oc- 
curring microfungus  on  strawberry  plants.  But 
spraying  wasn’t  proving  to  be  the  best  technique, 
so  Sutton  worked  with  Kevan,  an  apiculturalist, 
on  a method  of  using  bees  to  deliver  the 
microfungi. 


Kevan  developed  a dispenser  that  fits  on  the 
hive.  Bees  emerging  from  the  dispenser  each 
carry  between  a quarter  million  and  half  a mil- 
lion spores  of  the  biocontrol  fungus.  In  the 
course  of  their  rounds,  they  leave  about  10,000 
to  50,000  spores  on  each  flower,  enough  to 
prevent  infection  in  a majority  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit. 

This  method  may  also  be  feasible  with  other 
crops  such  as  raspberries,  peaches  and  rapeseed. 

Insects  can  also  be  used  to  control  other  in- 
sects. Environmental  biologist  John  Laing,  for 
example,  is  conducting  a five-year  research 
project  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  study 
a potential  insect  weapon  against  the  harmful 
spruce  budworm,  which  destroys  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  timber  harvested  in  Canada  each 
year. 

The  potential  weapon  is  a tiny  parasitic  insect 
called  Trichogramma.  The  Trichogramma  egg 
parasite  effectively  reduces  the  destruction 
caused  by  spruce  budworm  larvae,  but  it’s  not 
yet  economically  feasible  to  use  the  wasp  as  a 
biocontrol  agent.  Laing  and  his  colleagues  are 
studying  commercial  mass  rearing  of  the 
parasite  and  its  other  potential  uses  for  pest 
control.  He  has  also  worked  with  scientists  in 
China  who  are  developing  artificial  diets  for 
mass  rearing  of  native  species  of  Trichogram- 
ma. 

The  long-term  aim  of  the  project  is  to  even- 
tually replace  chemicals  now  used  to  fight  the 
spruce  budworm  and  to  reduce  damage  caused 
by  other  tree  pests. 

In  other  research  projects,  Laing  and  his  team 
are  looking  at  methods  of  controlling  leafminer 
on  apples  and  birches  as  well  as  insect  pests  on 
vegetable  crops. 


Eats  almost  anything 

Some  species  of  insects  seem  to  be  optimal 
candidates  for  becoming  biocontrol  agents  of 
other  insects.  One  such  species  is  the  pirate  bug 
( Orius  insidiosus),  which  eats  almost  anything 
that  gets  in  its  way. 

Prof.  Jonathan  Schmidt  and  research  assistant 
Paula  Richards  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology  are  trying  to  economically  mass 
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rear  the  insects  so  they  can  be  incorporated  into 
the  fight  against  pests  that  plague  a variety  of 
greenhouse  plants,  including  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  chrysanthemums. 

The  predatory  bugs  show  promise  in  fighting 
undesirable  pests  such  as  spider  mites, 
whiteflies  and  western  flower  thrips.  Pirate  bugs 
are  good  candidates  for  biocontrol  agents  be- 
cause, unlike  most  predatory  insects,  which  tar- 
get specific  species  or  certain  developmental 
stages  of  their  prey,  they  aren’t  fussy. 

“They’ll  kill  and  consume  almost  anything  that 
crosses  their  path,”  says  Schmidt.  “And  if  they’re 
in  the  middle  of  a meal  and  something  else 
comes  along,  they’ll  drop  what  they’re  eating 
and  go  for  new  blood.” 


Friendly  fly  control 

Insects  aren’t  the  only  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  that  have  proved  effective  in  control- 
ling insect  pests.  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner  has 
found  a friendly  fly  control  method  for  cattle  in 
the  form  of  the  Muscovy  duck. 

Though  proper  sanitation  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  fly  populations  down,  the  ducks  seem  to 
outperform  all  other  methods  of  fly  control,  says 
Surgeoner.  After  reading  about  a London-area 
farmer  who  was  using  them  in  his  dairy  barn, 
Surgeoner  and  graduate  student  Barry 
Glofcheskie  conducted  both  laboratory  and 
field  tests  with  the  ducks.  Their  research  sug- 
gests that  just  1 0 ducks  could  control  the  flies  in 
a 50-cow  dairy  operation. 

In  one  lab  test,  a five-week-old  Muscovy  was 
introduced  into  an  eight-cubic-foot  cage  con- 
taining 400  live  flies.  Within  an  hour,  the  duck 
had  devoured  326  flies. 
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Another  lab  test  involved  four  ducks  in 
separate  eight-cubic-foot  cages  containing  1 00 
flies  each.  In  30  minutes,  the  ducks  had  cleared 
the  cages  of  90  per  cent  ^)f  the  flies.  Other 
fly-controlling  devices  such  as  flypaper  coils, 
flypaper,  commercial  flytraps  and  bait  cards 
took  15  to  86  hours  to  do  the  same  job. 

Field  tests  showed  the  ducks  snapped  at  about 
two  flies  a minute,  with  a 70-per-cent  kill  rate. 
Surgeoner  attributes  the  success  of  the  ducks 
partly  to  their  proximity  to  the  livestock.  Other 
mechanical  fly-catching  devices  must  be  placed 
out  of  reach  of  the  animals,  but  ducks  can  get 
close  to  the  source.  He  says  they  actually  pluck 
flies  off  the  animals’  hides  without  harming  or 
alarming  them. 

The  ducks  kill  a lot  of  flies  for  the  buck.  Other 
fly  control  systems  can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars, 
but  Muscovy  ducks  are  only  about  $2  each  and 
can  be  sold  for  a profit  when  mature. 


Fungi  flghting  fungi 

In  another  pest  control  study.  Prof.  Greg 
Boland  uses  fungi  to  fight  fungi.  White  mould  is 
a fungus  that  remains  dormant  in  most  soils,  but 
under  certain  conditions,  it  infects  flowering 
crops  and  vegetables  like  beans,  canola  and 
lettuce,  causing  farmers  serious  economic  los- 
ses. 

Boland  has  discovered  a group  of  30  to  35 
different  fungi  that  block  the  action  of  white 
mould  by  acting  as  parasites,  sapping  its 
nutrients. 

‘Some  of  these  antagonist  fungi  actually 


produce  a form  of  antibiotic  that  inhibits  while 
mould  growth,”  he  says.  “They  can  even  work 
together  to  gang  up  on  white  mould." 

In  addition  to  his  work  isolating  effective  an- 
tagonists and  evaluating  their  ability  to  combat 
white  mould  and  other  diseases  under  control- 
led conditions,  Boland  is  investigating  the  use  of 
fungal  viruses  and  virus-like  agents  to  control 
white  mould. 


Food  safely  concerns 

U of  G scientists  are  also  studying  pest 
management  from  another  perspective.  Food 
safety  is  now  an  important  issue  in  society,  and 
much  of  the  concern  centres  on  possible 
residues  of  synthetic  residues  in  food.  But  there 
isalsoadangerfrom“natural  pesticides"  in  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Environmental  biology  professors  Gerry 
Stephenson  and  Mark  Sears  have  been  studying 
the  properties  that  make  certain  varieties  of 
foods  more  pest-resistant  than  others. 

Traditionally,  crop  plants  have  been  bred  to 
minimize  the  bitter  taste  of  wild  strains.  These 
more  attractive  varieties  may  have  lower  levels 
of  natural  pesticides.  But  if  society  demands 
heartier  strains  to  enable  diminished  use  of 
chemical  agents,  “we  must  know  the  chemical 
reasons  for  their  resistance  to  insects,  diseases 
or  weeds,"  says  Stephenson. 

“If  the  new  variety  has  lower  levels  of  a chemi- 
cal feeding  attractant  for  insects,  that  could  be 
beneficial.  But  if  the  new  variety  has  higher 
levels  of  natural  pesticides  that  are  toxic  to 
insects  or  inhibitory  to  diseases  or  weeds,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  toxicology  of  these 
crops  for  humans.  Several  new  ‘pest-resistant’ 
varieties  of  crops  have  actually  been  too  toxic 
forhuman  consumption.” 

There’s  also  evidence  that  crop  plants  may 
respond  to  attacks  from  insects  or  disease  by 
increasing  levels  of  the  natural  pesticides.  It’s 
important  to  know  just  how  toxic  they  are,  says 
Stephenson,  who’s  working  with  Sears  and  food 
science  professor  Rick  Yada  to  study  these 
questions. 

They’re  examining  the  influence  of  pests  and 
other  environmental  stresses  on  the  levels  of 
solanine  and  other  natural  pesticides  in  plants 
of  the  solcanceae  family,  which  includes 


Meeting  the  goals  of 
sustainable  agriculture 


Farmers  have  a vested  interest  in 
preserving  their  land.  Why  not  make 
them  official  guardians  of  that  land  and 
pay  them  by  giving  them  a tax  break  for 
good  fanning  practices?  That’s  one  pos- 
sible recommendation  of  the  University  of 
Guelph’s  sustainable  agriculture  council 
— a group  that  combines  government,  in- 
dustry and  academic  expertise. 

Tanners  have  a heavy  responsibility," 
says  council  chair  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner, 
Environmental  Biology.  “We  expect  them 
to  produce  safe,  high-quality,  inexpensive 
food  without  affecting  the  environment." 

The  council  brings  together  people  from 
business  and  government  with  researchers 
from  disciplines  such  as  environmental 
biology,  land  resource  science,  animal  and 
poultry  science,  and  agricultural 
economics  and  business.  It  seeks  to  help 
agriculturalists  meet  the  goals  of  sus- 
tainable agriculture  and  to  educate  the 
public  about  environmental  and  economic 
issues. 

The  group  is  looking 
at  performing  on-farm 
audits  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  farming  prac- 
tices on  factors  such  as 
watershed  quality,  soil 
erosion,  time  manage- 
ment, wildlife,  produc- 
tion costs  and  food 
quality. 

The  council  also 
plans  to  work  with 
producers  in  setting  up 
demonstration  farms 
using  best-manage- 
ment practices. 

“But  that  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  using 
a low-input  or  organic 
system,"  says  Sur- 
geoner." What’sbest  for 
a particular  operation 
depends  on  a variety  of 
factors,  such  as  the 
topography,  soil  condi- 
tions, and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  landowner.” 

He  says  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  that 
what  some  people  define  as  sustainable 
agriculture  — low-input  and  organic  farm- 
ing — does  not  recognize  the  environmen- 
tal benefits  that  increased  productivity 
have  provided. 

“If  we  look  at  productivity  in  Ontario  in 
the  last  30  years,  it’s  risen  by  about  200  per 
cent,”  he  says.  “That  means  less  land  and 
fewer  animals  are  needed  for  agriculture, 
so  more  land  can  be  released  for  uses  like 
wildlife  management,  pastures,  cottages  or 
urbanization." 


Between  1951  and  1986,  the  population 
of  Ontario  almost  doubled,  rising  from  4.6 
million  to  9.1  million,  yet  farmland  has 
shrunk  by  about  3.1  million  hectares,  he 
says. 

“Someone  needs  to  analyse  what  Ontario 
would  be  like  if  we  hadn't  had  those  in- 
creases in  productivity.  I think  we’d  be  very 
shocked  to  see  what  the  map  would  look 
like.  There  would  have  to  be  a lot  more 
land  under  the  plow. 

'Perhaps  the  definition  of  sustainable 
agriculture  is  a farmer  who’s  still  in  busi- 
ness. A farmer  who  gets  a fair  return  for 
labor  and  capital  investment  will  do  the 
right  thingenvironmentally." 

Public  concerns  about  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, herbicides,  soil  erosion  and  insec- 
ticides are  legitimate,  he  says,  but  people 
must  keep  in  mind  the  opportunity  costs  of 
land-use  choices. 

“There  are  things  we’ve  done  wrong,  but 
we’ve  made  a lot  of  improvements.  A 
recent  Angus  Reid 
poll  showed  that  in 
1990.62  percent  of 
Ontario  farmers  al- 
tered farming  prac- 
tices because  of 
concerns  about  the 
environment.  We 
have  to  sell  the 
positive  side  and  be 
completely  honest 
about  the  negative 
side.” 

Surgeoner  points 
to  the  farm  lobby 
for  mandatory  li- 
censing of  farmers 
to  use  pesticides,  a 
catalyst  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and 
Food's  Food  Sys- 
tems 2002  plan,  set 
up  to  reduce  pes- 
ticide use  by  50  per 
cent  by  that  year.  A 
poll  commissioned 
by  Agriculture  Canada  in  1990  showed 
that  34  per  cent  of  farmers  were  using 
fewer  chemicals  and  29  per  cent  were  in- 
troducing soil  management  practices  that 
would  reduce  tillage. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  process 
is  education,  says  Surgeoner. 

“We  have  a responsibility  as  educators  to 
develop  more  courses  that  look  at  long- 
term sustainable  agriculture  priorities.  Our 
graduates  have  a real  impact  on  Canadian 
agriculture,  and  we  need  to  be  educating 
them  for  positions  as  policy  makers  as  well 
asagriculturalists."D 


“Perhaps  the 
definition  of 
sustainable 
agriculture  is  a 
farmer  who’s  still  in 
business.  A farmer 
who  gets  a fair 
return  for  labor  and 
capital  investment 
will  do  the 
right  thing 
environmentally.” 


Clinic  helps  in  fight  against  pests 


When  weeds  choke  back  the  annuals  or 
insects  ravage  the  harvest,  farmers  and  gar- 
deners turn  to  the  Pest  Diagnostic  and  Ad- 
visory Clinic  run  by  the  University  of  Guelph 
in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Now  in  its  1 3th  year,  the  clinic  offers 
diagnosis  and  identification  of  plant  dis- 
eases, insects,  weeds,  poisonous  plunts  and 
other  pest  problems.  It  also  provides  up-to- 
date  information  on  pesticides  and  other 
methods  of  pest  control  to  the  general 
public,  farmers,  agricultural  industries, 
educational  and  government  agencies,  and 
private  businesses. 

The  clinic  also  identifies  plants  submitted 
through  the  Ontario  Weed  Alert  Program 
and  tests  selected  plant  specimens  for  sus- 
ceptibility to  triazine  herbicides. 

The  clinic  was  established  because  of  in- 
creasing demands  from  the  public,  agricul- 


tural groups  and  various  industries  for  reli- 
able information  about  pests  and  pest  con- 
trol. Although  such  information  had  pre- 
viously been  available  from  various 
departments  within  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  clinic  consolidated  the 
resources  available  on  campus  and  reduced 
demands  on  faculty  and  OMAF  staff. 

The  service  also  provides  a mechanism 
for  monitoring  new  and  emerging  pest 
problems  in  the  province.  Clinic  director 
Marilyn  Dykstra  teaches  diagnostics  to  stu- 
dents and  industry,  helping  to  integrate  the 
various  aspects  of  agriculture,  pests  and 
pest  control 

Over  the  years,  the  clinic  has  developed  a 
large  library  and  information  collection  on 
pests  and  pest  controls  — an  invaluable 
resource  for  faculty,  students  and  the 
public.  □ 


V 


Department  of  Environmental  Biology 


Intercropping  can  benefit  Canada 


A technique  commonly 
used  in  developing 
countries  has  benefits  for 
Canadian  farmers,  say 
scientists  at  the  University 
of  Guelph.  Intercropping  of 
trees  and  cash  crops  is  com- 
mon  in  developing 
countries,  where  land  is  at  a 
premium,  but  it’s  seldom 
used  in  Canada. 

Agroforestry  would  allow 
Canadian  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  incomes,  stabi- 
lize soils  and  establish  fruit 
and  nut  orchards,  says  en- 
vironmental biology  profes- 
sor Andy  Gordon.  ‘This 
kind  of  intercropping  also 
encourages  wildlife.” 

Black  walnuts  seem  most 
promising,  says  Gordon. 

“They  can  produce  an  an- 
nual nut  crop  worth  $400  an 
acre,  and  mature  trees  are 
worth  as  much  as  $800 
each.” 

Horticultural  science 
professor  Vince  Souza 
Machado  describes  the  in- 
troduction of  agroforestry 
into  North  America  from 
the  developing  world  as  “an 
interesting  example  of 
reverse  technology  trans- 
fer." 

He  and  graduate  student 
Frank  Borsa  are  studying 
ways  to  improve  produc- 
tivity on  degraded  coral  rag  Andy  Gordon 

When  the  Leucaena  leaves  drop 
off,  the  maize  takes  up  their 
nutrients.  The  trees  help  control 
erosion  and  provide  fuel,  wood  for 
construction  and  food  for  ruminant 
animals. 

Rural  dwellers  in  the  Third  World 
are  quite  used  to  seeing  trees  and 
grains  growing  together  in  their 
fields.  Perhaps  it  won’t  be  long 
before  travellers  along  Ontario 
byways  see  corn  stalks  brushing 
against  the  trunks  of  young  wal- 
nuts. □ 


soils  in  Zanzibar,  Tanzania. 

“Agroforestry  systems 
make  sense,”  says  Souza  Machado. 
“Sustainable,  low-  input  systems  are 
ideal  for  small  land  holders.  They 
not  only  maintain  productivity  by 
enhancing  soil  fertility,  but  they 
also  promote  soil  conservation  by 
reducingerosion.” 

The  Zanzibar  project  involves  in- 
tercropping Leucaena  trees  with 
maize.  In  the  past,  farmers  would  let 
their  fields  go  ‘bush”  when  they 
weren’t  needed.  Later,  they  would 
clear  the  fields,  bum  the  debris  and 
sow  crops. 


“But  population  pressure  on  the 
tiny  island  makes  that  impossible 
now,”  says  Souza  Machado,  “so 
ways  have  to  be  found  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  productivity  of 
crops  and  reduce  the  fallow  or  rest- 
ingperiod.” 

Planting  Leucaena  trees  in  rows 
alongside  the  maize  has  a number 
of  benefits.  The  trees  fix  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  to  enrich  the  soil 
fertility  and  take  up  nutrients  from 
deep  in  the  soil  to  be  recycled  on  the 
surface. 


Triazoles  give  crop  yields  a boost 


Research  at  the  University  of  Guelph  will  have  an  impact 
on  one  of  India’s  major  food  crops  — the  potato. 

“I’m  delighted  that  we've  been  able  to  improve  the  yield 
of  what  is  known  as  the  ‘poor  man’s  crop,”’  says  environ- 
mental biology  professor  Austin  Fletcher.  He's  a member 
of  a research  group  that  is  looking  at  the  side  effects  of  a 
group  of  chemicals  called  triazoles,  known  for  their  ability 
to  control  fungal  diseases  of  plants. 

Fletcher  and  a group  of  researchers  that  includes  crop 
scientist  Dave  Hume  and  environmental  biologist  Gerry 
Hofstra  are  using  triazoles  to  increase  crop  yields  of  grains 
and  canola  in  Canada. 

Fletcher  is  also  conducting  research  in  India,  where  he 
has  learned  that  treating  crops  such  as  peanuts,  potatoes, 
chickpeas,  sorghum  and  cotton  with  triazoles  increases 
yields  by  more  than  20  per  cent. 

“The  really  exciting  thing  is  that  these  plants  were  also 
able  to  use  soil  moisture  more  effectively,  an  important 
factor  in  countries  subject  to  drought."  he  says.  “T riazoles 
have  an  amazing  ability  to  make  plants  resistant  to  stresses 
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such  as  drought,  heat  and  cold.” 

Working  with  Fletcher  on  the  Indian  project  is  Mahesh 
Upadhya,  director  of  the  International  Potato  Centre’s 
south  Asian  region  and  a classmate  of  Fletcher’s  40  years 
ago  at  the  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute  in  New 
Delhi. 

Upadhya  is  on  leave  to  work  at  Guelph  on  the  potato 
research,  which  will  have  important  implications  in  his 
region  — an  area  that  covers  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  India, 
Nepal,  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka. 

“The  potato  is  an  important  crop  in  southeast  Asia,"  he 
says."  Any  thing  we  can  do  to  improve  yields  will  be  helping 
some  of  the  world’s  poorest  people.” 

Results  from  field  trialsby  Fletcher  and  Hume  in  Canada 
show  increased  yields  of  tomatoes,  winter  canola  and 
wheat  treated  with  triazoles.  Although  the  grain  yields 
were  only  marginally  higher  than  untreated  crops,  the 
survival  rate  of  canola  in  winter  temperatures  was  three 
times  higher,  says  Fletcher. 

“The  higher  yields  on  tomatoes  probably  came  about 
because  the  chemicals  protected  the  crop  from  early 
frosts." 

Recent  research  shows  that  triazoles  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  acclimation  or  hardening  for  heat  or 
cold  at  the  seed  stage,  he  says.  “This  technique  creates  a 
favorable  hormonal  balance  to  protect  plants  from  en- 
vironmental stress  after  the  seeding  stage." 

Researchers  now  plan  to  conduct  studies  on  the 
molecular  basis  of  triazole  action.  Eventually,  the  infor- 
mation gained  will  allow  scientists  to  engineer  stress- 
tolerant  plants  without  the  use  of  external  chemicals.  □ 


Mushrooms  make  a meal 
out  of  micro-organisms 


Mention  the  word  carnivore  and 
it’s  lions,  wolves  and  bears  that 
come  to  mind  — not  mushrooms.  But 
environmental  biology  professor 
George  Barron  is  studying  a species  of 
mushroom  that  is  a predator  and 
parasite  of  microscopic  life  forms. 

Saprophytic  fungi  — long  thought  to 
live  on  decaying  organic  matter  — 
have  been  found  to  live  by  absorbing 
and  digesting  other  micro-organisms. 
“In  fact,  they  provide  an  essential  ser- 
vice by  recycling  nutrients  in  the 
natural  environment,”  says  Barron. 

Fungi  — and  particularly  the  mush- 
room group  — have  long  been  known 
to  play  the  primary  role  in  the 
biodegradation  of  the  organic 
materials  that  cover  the  Earth.  Unlike 
most  organisms,  fungi  have  the  en- 
zymatic capability  and  the  intrusive 
force  necessary  to  penetrate  and 
digest  all  kinds  of  organic  debris,  in- 
cluding the  toughest  wood. 

Most  micro-organisms  need  an  en- 
vironment that  balances  carbon  for 
energy  and  nitrogen  for  protein  syn- 
thesis, says  Barron.  Low  nitrogen 
levels  in  wood  make  it  impossible  for 
most  organisms  to  grow,  except  for 
fungi.  Barron  and  his  research  group 
have  discovered  that  certain  mush- 
room fungi  produce  adhesive  traps 
that  attract  small  worms  known  as 
nematodes. 


“These  worms  become  attached  to 
the  traps,  are  colonized  and  consumed 
by  the  fungus,”  he  says.  “Other  mush- 
rooms secrete  droplets  of  paralysing 
toxin,  which  inactivates  nematodes 
that  are  then  located  by  the  fungus, 
colonized  and  digested." 

Because  nematodes  are  rich  sources 
of  animal  protein,  Barron  believes 
these  mushrooms  have  evolved  their 
lifestyle  to  obtain  a nitrogen  supple- 
ment to  add  to  their  largely  car- 
bohydrate diet. 

He  and  his  colleagues  have  dis- 
covered that  more  than  20  types  of 
fungi  obtain  nitrogen  by  attacking 
microcolonies  of  bacteria.  Bacterial 
colonies  are  located  and  invaded  by 
fungal  threads  that  reproduce  inside 
the  colony,  breaking  down  and 
digesting  bacterial  cells  within  24 
hours. 

‘This  is  particularly  important  as 
some  bacterial  species  fix  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  and  act  as  nutrient 
sources  in  thebiodegradation  system,” 
he  says. 

The  researchers  are  now  studying 
evidence  that  suggests  fungi  feed  on 
other  fungi  and  that  secondary 
colonizers  of  wood  attack  primary 
colonizers  as  nutrient  sources  in 
nitrogen-deficient  habitats.  □ 


Building  a 
better  bee 

The  profits  are  sweet  in  the 
honey  business.  It’s  an  in- 
dustry worth  more  than  $40 
million  a year  in  Canada  — one 
of  the  lop  honey  producers  and 
exporters  in  the  world.  In  1989, 

27.9  million  kilograms  or  more 
than  61  million  pounds  were 
produced,  with  a total  value  of 
$40.8  million. 

And  the  industry  has  a 
byproduct  whose  profits  are 
even  sweeter  than  honey.  As  the 
primary  pollinators  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  bees  con- 
tribute a service  to  agriculture 
that’s  worth  an  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion a year. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
has  been  working  with  Canadian 
beekeepers  for  more  than  100  years 
and  with  beekeepers  in  developing 
countries  for  well  over  a quarter  of  a 
century.  Guelph  researchers  are  in- 
volved in  a number  of  projects  in 
Canada  and  overseas. 

One  project  involves  finding  a 
remedy  for  a pest  that  poses  a real 
threat  to  Canada’s  thriving  apiary  in- 
dustry. The  honeybee  tracheal  mite, 
originally  found  in  European  bee 
colonies,  is  now  in  seven  Canadian 
provinces,  having  arrived  via  the 
United  States. 

It’s  a devastating  pest,"  says  en- 
vironmental biology  professor 
Cynthia  Scott-Dupree.  ‘It  can’t  be 
detected  without  actually  dissecting 
the  adult  bee  and  using  a microscope." 

This  internal  parasitic  mite  punc- 
tures the  tracheal  walls  of  host  adult 
bees  and  sucks  the  blood.  “Mated 
female  mites  crawl  out  of  the  infested 
tracheae  of  host  bees  and  transfer  to 
the  young  adult  bees,  continuing  the 


life  cycle,”  says  Scott-Dupree. 

She  and  environmental  biology 
professor  Gard  Otis  have  been  work- 
ing on  mite  biology,  population 
dynamics  and  economic  impact  for 
seven  years. 

“So  far,  there  are  no  chemicals 
registered  in  Canada  to  combat  the 
mite,”  she  says.  “And  if  there  were, 
they  would  probably  be  only  a short- 
term solution  at  best." 

The  researchers  are  fighting  back 
with  a bee-breeding  program  aimed 
at  developing  a Canadian  honeybee 
that  is  resistant  to  the  mite.  Based  on 
their  research  to  date,  the  future  looks 
bright. 

“A  severe  infestation  can  wipe  out  a 
colony  in  a winter,”  Otis  says,  “but 
within  the  next  three  years,  we  hope 
to  have  a honeybee  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  pest.” 

The  researchers,  who  are  using 
honeybee  queens  from  England  that 
appear  to  be  resistant  to  the  mite,  will 
release  resistant  bees  to  beekeepers 
across  the  country  once  the  new  strain 
is  developed.  □ 
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Prof.  Jack  Alex  has  cultivated  an  extensive  weed  garden  on  campus,  where  he  maintains  and  displays  more 
than  1 00  varieties  of  weeds.  Here,  he  examines  a Canada  thistle. 


Water,  water  everywhere  . . . 


but  will  there  always  be  a drop  to  drink? 


With  20  per  cent  of  the  world’s  avail- 
able fresh  water  at  our  doorstep  in  the 
form  of  the  Great  Lakes,  we  tend  to  be 
a little  blase  about  water.  But  it’s  time 
to  look  more  carefully  at  our  land-use 
practices  to  ensure  the  quality  of  our 
water  supply.  Researchers  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  are  doing  just 
that. 

North  American  water  quality  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  150  years. 
Streams  draining  agricultural  areas 
have  been  affected  by  clearing  of 
vegetation  and  resulting  erosion,  as 
well  as  from  animal  wastes  and 
nutrients  added  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Clearing  vegetation  affects  the 
whole  ecosystem,  says  Prof.  Narinder 
Kaushik  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Biology.  “Stream  water 
temperatures  are  elevated,  organic 
matter  like  leaves  disappears,  and 
then  you’re  in  trouble,’’  he  says. 
“Leaves  feed  stream  insects  and  in- 
sects feed  fish.  You  and  I eat  the  fish.” 

Organic  matter  has  another  impor- 


tant function,  says  Kaushik.  It’s  an 
energy  source  for  microbial  activities 
that  control  transport  of  nutrients  in 
stream  water. 

By  removing  vegetation,  you  also 
increase  bank  erosion  and  sediment 
input,  says  environmental  biology 
professor  Andy  Gordon. 

“Stream  insectsandplantsare  fussy," 
he  says.  “They  have  definite  preferen- 
ces. Some  like  boulders.  Others  prefer 
gravel  or  pebbles,  or  fine  or  coarse 
sand.” 

When  large  quantities  of  sediment 
enter  the  stream,  the  nature  of  the 
stream  bed  changes  and  the  diversity 
of  sites  for  insects  and  plants 
decreases,  says  Gordon. 

‘That  means  sedimented  streams 
are  poor  supporters  of  insect  species 
and  living  organisms.  And  because 
insects  are  an  important  food  source 
for  fish,  fish  are  affected,  too." 

Kaushik  and  Gordon  are  conduct- 
ing  experiments  in  the  badly 
degraded  Washington  Creek  near 


Kitchener  to  determine  whether 
reforesting  the  banks  of  streams  with 
fast-growing  hardwood  tree  species 
will  improve  fish  habitat  and  poten- 
tial plantations  of  timber. 

The  researchers  are  evaluating  dif- 
ferent tree  species  for  their  growth 
potential  and  abilities  to  intercept 
nutrients,  and  monitoring  the  changes 
in  fish  and  insect  life  that  take  place 
as  trees  mature. 

So  far,  about  10,000  trees  from 
various  species  have  been  planted. 
Preliminary  results  show  which  trees 
are  most  suitable  for  the  stream-side 
environment.  Kaushik  and  Gordon 
plan  to  monitor  the  stream-side  situa- 
tion for  several  years  to  come. 

“Once  we’ve  found  out  what  trees 
work  best,  we  can  make  recommen- 
dations to  farmers  and  conservation 
authorities,”  says  Gordon.  “Trees 
make  good  ecological  sense,  but  they 
also  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.”  □ 


Still  deadly  after  all  these  years 


In  the  Middle  Ages,  children  sang  a grim  rhyme  as 
bodies  were  carried  off  for  burial. 

"Ring-a-ringo  'roses, 

A pocket  full  of  posies, 

A-tishoo!  A-tishoo! 

We  all  fall  down. 

The  words  referred  to  the  symptoms  of  Black  Death, 
the  bubonic  plague  that  travelled  across  Europe  at  a 
frightening  speed  in  the  1 4th  century.  Carried  by  fleas, 
the  disease  bacteria  spread  from  rats  to  humans  packed 
together  in  unsavory  living  quarters. 

The  Black  Death  has  been  conquered,  but  bacteria 
such  as  salmonella,  listeria  and  staphylococcus  still 
account  for  many  deaths  each  year,  particularly  among 
the  elderly  and  those  whose  immune  systems  have  been 
weakened  by  cancer  treatment  and  diseases  like  AIDS. 

Modern,  high-tech  sleuths  in  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Biology  are  using  molecular  biology  to 
track  bacteria  capable  of  causing  disease  so  they  can 
determine  the  source.  Prof.  David  Collins-Thompson, 
postdoctoral  fellow  Peter  Slade  and  technician  Diane 
Wood  are  developing  techniques  to  identify  the  transfer 
ribonucleic  acid  patterns  that  are  involved  in  protein 
synthesis. 

“Each  genus  of  bacteria  has  its  own  pattern,  says 
Collins-Thompson.  “Using  the  system  we’ve 
developed,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  identify  a species  of 


bacteria  within  24  hours."  Time  is  of  the  essence  when 
an  epidemic  of  listeriosis  or  salmonellosis  hits  a hospi- 
tal or  nursing  home,  he  says. 

It's  the  identification  of  the  total  environment  that 
interests  the  researchers.  Collins-Thompson  cites  an 
outbreak  of  salmonella  in  a hospital  that  was  tracked 
to  its  rural  source. 

“The  hospital  lawns  had  been  fertilized  with  cow 
manure.  Staff  and  visitors  walked  across  the  lawns, 
tracking  manure  into  the  hospital,  where  salmonella 
spread  from  floors  and  feet  to  hands  and  food.  The 
result  was  a serious  outbreak  of  salmonellosis." 

Recent  salmonella  outbreaks  have  been  caused  by 
unpasteurized  cheese  made  with  milk  from  con- 
taminated cattle.  The  disease  can  be  carried  from  the 
bam  to  the  cheese  factory  to  the  dining  room  table,  or 
from  the  bam  to  the  farm  family  to  the  bakery  where  a 
member  of  the  family  works,  then  to  customers. 

These  modern  detectives  are  also  using  DNA 
fingerprinting  and  other  molecular  tools  to  identify 
specific  strains  within  bacteria  species.  □ 


Bovey  Building  bugged! 


Insect  library  houses 
a million  specimens 

Canada’s  oldest  insect  collection 
— and  one  of  the  country's 
largest  — is  a frequently  consulted 
resource  in  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
new  Bovey  Building.  About  one  mil- 
lion specimens,  some  dating  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  are 
carefully  housed  in  2,000  drawers. 

“This  collection  is  not  only  a vital 
tool  for  our  research,  it’s  also  an  im- 
portant repository  of  information  for 
the  future,"  says  environmental  biol- 
ogy professor  Steven  Marshall. 

“Some  people  wonder  why  a collec- 
tion of  dead  bugs  is  so  important.  For 
the  entomologist,  this  resource  is 
much  like  a library.  People  go  to 
libraries  for  ideas  and  information. 
Entomologists  use  insect  collections 
to  find  out  what  each  insect  species 
looks  like  and  where  and  when  it  oc- 
curs. 

“Insects  account  for  95  per  cent  of 
the  world's  animal  species,  but 
species  are  becoming  extinct  at  a 
frightening  rate  on  the  global  scene. 
Every  year,  more  tropical  forests  are 
cleared  and  populations  are  wiped 
out.  Unless  they  are  represented  in 
insect  collections,  they  will  be  pieces 
of  the  global  puzzle  lost  to  science 
forever." 

The  collection  is  a treasure  trove  of 
unstudied  species  and  unpublished 
information  and  will  remain  so  for 
generations  to  come,  says  Marshall. 
“This  collection  is  a major  interna- 
tional resource  for  research  and  a 
centre  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduatetraining." 

Some  of  the  insects  in  Guelph’s  col- 
lection  are  pre-Confederation 
specimens  from  the  original  En- 


tomological Society  of  Ontario.  Many 
were  collected  before  the  countryside 
changed  from  a rural  to  an  urban  en- 
vironment, 

Some  were  collected  from  lost 
habitats  like  the  southern  Ontario 
hardwood  forests  and  endangered 
habitats  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

‘These  specimens  are  irreplace- 
able," Marshall  says. 

The  collection  also  provides 
documentation  of  the  activities  of 
early  naturalists  and  the  historical 
changes  in  fauna,  and  is  important  in 
naming  and  verifying  species. 

Many  of  the  specimens  were  the  ac- 
tual ones  used  in  the  original  descrip- 
tions of  species  — specimens  that 
have  a formal  status  and  role  in  main- 
taining the  stability  and  utility  of 
species  names.  □ 


Bacteria  do  their  job 


Some  bacteria  have  a bad  name,  but 
they  do  a lot  of  good,  says  environ- 
mental biology  professor  Jack 
Trevors.  He  is  developing  methods  to 
better  use  bacteria  in  the  breakdown 
of  waste  and  for  metal  recovery  in  such 
places  as  dumps,  soils  and  old  mine 
sites. 

Trevors  uses  naturally  occurring 
and  genetically  engineered  bacteria. 

“You  have  to  confine  them  to  the 
site,  or  they  won’t  be  doing  their  job," 
he  says.  “And  you  have  to  make  sure 
they  don't  enter  groundwater  or 


drinking  water  systems." 

Trevors  designs  safe  organisms, 
prepares  formulations  for  release, 
then  tracks  them  in  the  open  environ- 
ment. In  a technique  known  as 
electrotransformation,  he  introduces 
DNA  into  specific  soil  bacteria.  Once 
the  DNA  is  functioning  properly,  en- 
zymes are  produced  that  degrade 
toxic  waste. 

In  another  technique,  Trevors  has 
used  DNA  probing  and  im- 
munofluorescence detection  to  trace 
organisms  in  the  soil.  □ 


Pesticide  use  under  study 


Plastic  pesticide  containers  offer  con- 
venience and  safety,  but  disposal 
poses  a problem.  One  way  to  dispose 
of  these  containers,  says  environmen- 
tal biology  professor  Keith  Solomon, 
is  to  recycle  the  plastic  into  items  like 
fence  posts. 

Plastic  fence  posts  and  curb  stops 
made  from  recycled  containers  are 
being  analysed  in  Solomon’s  toxicol- 
ogy lab  for  pesticide  residues  and  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  pesticide 
can  be  eliminated. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  these 
products  don’t  pose  a risk  to  the 
people  who  handle  them,"  he  says. 

In  another  research  project. 


Solomon  is  measuring  the  exposure  to 
pesticides  of  people  who  use  chemi- 
cals or  come  in  contact  with  them  on 
sprayed  surfaces.  This  includes 
agricultural  workers,  landscapers 
and  homeowners. 

He  is  also  trying  to  determine  the 
persistence  of  pesticides  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Solomon  has  developed  a system  of 
testing  and  predicting  the  effects  of 
chemicals  in  the  aquatic  environment 
by  using  limnocorrals  to  isolate  sec- 
tions of  lakes.  These  water  corrals 
allow  researchers  to  establish  accept- 
able concentrations  for  regulatory 
guidelines.  □ 
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Genetic  engineering  coming  to  a table  near  you 


By  the  year  2000,  genetically  engineered  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  almost  certainly  appear  on  dinner  tables, 
predicts  University  of  Guelph  horticultural  scientist  Judith 
Strommer. 

“Some  significant  changes  will  occur  in  fields  and  green- 
houses." says  Strommer.  part  of  a team  of  six  scientists  and 
graduate  students  studying  the  expression  of  genes  in  foreign 
plants.  In  a laboratory  in  the  new  Bovey  Building  at  Guelph, 
the  team  is  involved  in  a number  of  projects  involving  genetic 
engineering. 

A decade  ago.  the  direct  manipulation  of  genes  in  field  and 
greenhouse  was  merely  a topic  for  speculation.  In  1990,  there 
were  34  field  trials  of  genetically  engineered  crops  in  Canada, 
most  of  them  horticultural. 

Genes  currently  being  field-tested  are  intended  to  provide 
resistance  to  herbicides  like  Roundup,  to  viruses  like  tobacco 
mosaic  virus  and  to  insect  larvae,  especially  those  sensitive  to 
BT.  the  active  biological  control  agent  in  Dipel. 

Although  altered  plants  fall  a little  short  of  early  hopes,  they 
do  not  represent  failures  of  the  methods,  says  Strommer.  New 
generations  of  designer  genes  will  soon  be  field-tested  for 
improved  effectiveness,  and  new  tests  are  proceeding  this  year. 
Methods  of  creating  male-sterile  plants  to  enable  production 


of  hybrid  seed  are  being  researched,  for  example. 

The  strength  of  genetic  engineering  over  traditional  breeding 
is  that  a gene  can  be  transferred  across  wide  biological  distan- 
ces — from  mouse  to  melon  or  yeast  to  petunia,  says  Strommer. 
Even  in  transfers  between  related  species,  genetic  engineering 
is  simpler  than  breeding.  When  only  the  desired  gene  is  trans- 
ferred, there  is  no  need  for  years  of  backcrossing. 

But  many  desirable  traits  are  multigenic,  requiring  co-opera- 
tive interactions  among  many  genes.  Determining  the  number 
of  genes  required  for  such  traits,  isolating  and  characterizing 
each  one,  redesigning  them  for  introduction  into  a new  species 
and  accomplishing  the  transfers  is  not  a simple  matter,  and  it 
has  not  been  accomplished  yet. 

“Biotechnologists  who  rely  on  genetic  engineering  walk  a 
path  bounded  on  one  side  by  what  can  be  done  and,  on  the 
other,  by  what  is  worth  doing,"  .Strommer  says. 

She  is  conscious  of  the  controversy  surrounding  biolechnical 
research.  “For  some,  the  concern  is  the  release  of  a 
Frankenstein's  monster,"  she  says.  “Others  fear  we  are  trans- 
gressing a metaphysical  boundary  not  meant  to  be  crossed,  and 
many  wonder  who  is  to  benefit  from  the  successful  application 
of  the  technology.” 

Because  of  these  concerns,  the  University  of  Guelph  considers 


ethical  issues  when  choosing  experimental  approaches.  The 
laboratory’s  research  program,  directed  towards  crop 
modification,  is  conservative  in  its  approach. 

A system  for  improving  legumes  through  the  modification  of 
genes  native  to  the  host  plant  is  currently  being  developed. 
Strommer  says  the  first  task  is  to  modify  a gene  responsible  for 
pigment  production  in  the  pea  plant.  By  modifying  this  gene's 
expression,  the  scientists  hope  to  enhance  resistance  to  fungal 
infection  without  affecting  pea  flavor. 

The  project  involves  isolation  of  the  gene,  analysis  of  its 
expression  in  the  plant,  construction  of  modified  genes,  their 
reintroduction  into  the  pea  and  analysis  of  the  products. 

Strommer  notes  that  the  project  is  a long-term  one.  She 
expects  that  at  least  eight  years  will  be  required  between 
conception  and  delivery  of  the  Guelph  pea  to  the  consumer’s 
table. 

“We  don’t  have  a Guelph-engineered  rose  in  the  greenhouse 
or  potato  in  the  field,"  she  says.  "We  do  have  transformed 
tobacco  and  petunia  plants.  They  are  part  of  a program  that  is 
not  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  either  species,  but 
toward  learning  some  basic  rules  about  the  expression  of  genes 
in  foreign  plants " □ 


University  of  Guelph  leads  the  way  in  rose  research 


Arose  is  a rose  ...  but  for  such  a 
short  time!  After  being  cut,  it 
withers  and  dries  within  a few  days. 
But  the  joy  of  receiving  roses  may  be 
extended  in  the  future,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  University  of  Guelph  re- 
searchers and  their  quest  for  a longer- 
lasting  rose. 

Guelph  is  a recognized  leader  in 
rose  research.  The  quest  for  longer- 
lasting  roses  is  only  one  part  of  the 
university’s  overall  rose  research  pro- 
gram, which  is  a collaborative  effort 
with  the  greenhouse  industry,  rose 
growers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

In  their  effort  to  increase  the  lon- 
gevity of  cut  roses.  Profs.  Jim  Tsujila, 
Mike  Dixon,  Dennis  Murr  and  Bemie 
Grodzinski  are  taking  an  integrated 
approach,  drawing  on  each  others' 
expertise.  Group  leader  Tsujita  is  in- 
volved in  environmental  physiology 
and  crop  management.  Murr  is  an  ex- 
pert in  post-harvest  physiology. 
Grodzinski  is  a biochemical 
physiologist,  and  Dixon  is  a 
biophysicist  and  expert  in  greenhouse 
computer  systems. 

Computer  specialization  is  crucial 
for  the  greenhouse  industry  — which, 
as  far  as  roses  are  concerned,  is  now 
nearly  all  computerized  — in  control- 
ling levels  of  temperature,  light, 
humidity  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Tsujita  and  Dixon  are  involved  in 
ongoing  research  to  improve  the 
growth  and  yield  of  roses  grown  in 
computer-controlled  environments. 
Computer  technology  permits 
detailed  analysis  of  plant-environ- 
ment interaction,  a key  factor  in  the 
development  of  precise  environmen- 
tal and  cultural  strategies  that  will  be 
used  by  rose  producers  equipped  with 
modern,  high-tech  greenhouses. 

“We  have  developed  two  working 
systems  at  Guelph  for  growing  rose 
plants  under  well-defined  environ- 
mental conditions,”  says  Tsujita.  One 
system  involves  a small  population  of 
potted  plants  in  specially  designed 
semi-open  growth  chambers  where 
plant  carbon  dioxide  exchange  is 
monitored  while  the  growth  environ- 
ment is  controlled. 

The  other  computer-controlled  en- 
vironment is  a state-of-the-art  rose 
research  greenhouse  where  large 
numbers  of  plants  forming  a true  crop 
canopy  can  be  maintained  under 
defined  environmental  conditions  of 
lighting,  carbon  dioxide  enrichment, 
temperature  and  humidity. 

Both  systems  contribute  to  data  col- 
lection and  model  development  for 
large-scale  greenhouse  environ- 
ments, says  Tsujita.  Future  research 
will  collect  precise  data  on  several 
different  rose  cultivars  and  will  in- 


clude expanded  studies  of  humidity 
effects.  The  overall  objective  is  to  re- 
late the  influence  of  environment 
conditions  during  growth  to  the  post- 
harvest behavior  of  the  cut  flowers. 

‘Greenhouse  roses  are  already  a 
$30-million  crop  in  Canada,”  says 
Tsujita.  “We  think  sales  would  grow 
further  if  the  flowers  lasted  longer 
afterharvest.’’ 

The  researchers  say  the  key  is  to 
stop  cut  roses  from  drying  out  by  im- 
proving their  ability  to  conduct  water 
through  the  stems.  And  the  way  to  do 
that  may  be  to  condition  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  with  just  the  right  recipe 


of  environmental  conditions. 

The  scientists  are  exploiting  the 
plant  as  an  environmental  sensor  to 
address  a phenomenon  called  cavita- 
tion — the  loss  of  water  continuity  in 
the  plant’s  “plumbing  system,”  the 
xylem,  due  to  the  formation  of  gas 
bubbles.  The  bubbles  thwart  capillary 
action  by  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  plant. 

Detection  of  this  phenomenon  is 
achieved  by  literally  listening  to  the 
water  as  it  is  pulled  through  the  plant 
stem,  says  Dixon.  When  cavitation 
occurs,  it  makes  a tiny  popping  sound 
that  can  be  heard  by  highly  sensitive 


ultrasonic  microphones  placed  on  the 
stem.  The  rate  of  popping  is  directly 
related  to  the  level  of  drought  stress 
that  the  plant  is  experiencing,  he  says. 

Another  plant-sensing  technique 
used  in  this  research  is  psychrometry, 
which  involves  measuring  the 
humidity  in  a tiny  chamber  sealed 
against  the  water-conducting  tissue 
of  a plant  stem. 

The  result  is  a measurement  of  the 
tension  or  suction  force  that  is  pulling 
the  water  through  the  stem.  These  are 
the  same  forces  that  initiate  cavita- 
tion. Correlating  the  two  measure- 
ments yields  a powerful  insight  into 


the  water  relations  and  stress 
management  of  plants,  he  says. 

Dixon  is  continuing  to  develop  the 
techniques  of  psychrometry  and 
acoustic  detection  in  other  economi- 
cally important  plants  such  ascucum- 
bers  and  tomatoes. 

He  is  involved  in  a long-term  study 
aimed  at  investigating  parameter  set 
points  in  computerized  environmen- 
tal control  in  the  greenhouse.  This 
research  will  incorporate  the  latest 
computer  technology  to  manipulate 
the  indoor  environment  and  will  im- 
prove on  current  sensor  technology 
by  developing  new  plant  sensors.  □ 


Artificial  seeds  set  to  revolutionize  horticulture 


The  development  of  micropropagation  tech- 
nologies, especially  via  artificial  seeds,  promises  to 
revolutionize  the  horticultural  industry. 

At  the  University  of  Guelph,  an  ornamental 
biotechnology  project  is  aimed  at  developing  a 
large-scale  propagation  system  for  economically 
important  and  commercially  viable  ornamental 
crops,  says  Prof.  Praveen  Saxena  of  the  plant  cell 
technology  laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticultural Science.  These  crops  include  the 
geranium,  pelargonium,  petunia,  portulaca,  blue 
spruce,  peony  and  hosta. 

The  system  will  be  developed  either  by 
micropropagation  or  through  the  development  of 
artificial  seeds,  says  Saxena.  Lower  production 
costs,  easy  storage  and  the  convenience  of  han- 
dling, storing,  shipping  and  direct  planting  in  the 
field  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  these  so- 
called  test-tube  plants  a commercially  viable  com- 
modity, he  says. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  disease-free  nature  of 


tissue  culture  products,  minimum  import  restric- 
tions will  apply. 

These  features  are  particularly  advantageous  in 
crops  that  currently  require  expensive  propagation 
of  cuttings  and  the  use  of  greenhouse  facilities  for 
six  months. 

The  concept  of  large-scale  production  of  plants 
through  micropropagation  or  artificial  seeds 
originated  from  the  potential  of  cultured  plant  tis- 
sues and  cells  to  develop  into  whole  plants. 

Tiny  pieces  of  a plant,  known  as  the  explanls,  are 
cultured  on  a defined  nutrient  medium  under  con- 
trolled environmental  conditions.  The  explants  can 
be  stimulated  to  produce  multiple  shoots,  and  each 
developing  shoot  can  be  detached  — then  grown 
into  a complete  plant  — following  the  stimulation 
of  root  formation. 

Alternatively,  the  explants  can  be  induced  under 
hormonal  influence  to  produce  an  unorganized  cell 
mass  referred  to  as  callus.  Potentially,  every  cell  in 
the  callus  mass  can  be  grown  into  a complete  plant. 


Both  the  explant  and  the  callus  can  be  manipu- 
lated to  produce  somatic  embryos,  which  are  clonal 
propagules  of  the  original  plant.  These  embryos  can 
be  dried  slowly  and  stored.  Following  rehydration, 
the  dried  embryos  germinate  just  like  a natural  seed 
to  grow  into  plants. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  micropropagation 
technologies  have  already  been  recognized  by  the 
industrial  sector,  says  Saxena.  A collaborative 
project  with  White  Rose  Nurseries  is  already  in 
progress. 

The  commercialization  of  artificial  seeds  of 
geraniums  and  other  ornamental  crops  will  allow 
large-scale  propagation  of  elite  varieties  at  a cost 
potentially  much  lower  than  that  of  the  convention- 
al method  with  cuttings,  he  says. 

The  long-term  goals  of  the  laboratory  are  to  trans- 
fer the  technology  of  mass  propagation  via 
regeneration  of  shoots,  somatic  embryos  and  artifi- 
cial seeds  to  the  ornamental  species  that  lack  the 
ability  to  set  seeds.  □ 


Biotechnology  aids  in  control  of  plant  diseases 


The  laboratory  of  Prof.  Paul  Goodwin 
is  one  of  several  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  involved  in  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  ability  of  microbes  to 
cause  plant  diseases. 

“We  are  using  biotechnology  to  find 
the  mechanisms  that  pathogens  use  to 
attack  plants,”  Goodwin  says.  “If  we 
can  understand  that  mechanism,  we 
can  make  a better  guess  as  to  how  the 
plant  can  resist  that  attack.” 

At  Guelph,  plant  pathologists  like 
Goodwin  collaborate  with  plant 
breeders  and  molecular  biologists  to 
help  make  plant  varieties  more  resis- 
tant to  disease. 

T wo  important  plant  diseases  in  On- 
tario — bacterial  blight  of  beans  and 
fungal  stem  canker  of  canola  — are 
being  used  as  model  systems  in 
Goodwin's  laboratory,  which  is 
housed  in  the  new  Bovey  Building. 
The  fungal  disease,  fairly  new  to 


Ontario,  is  causing  significant  losses 
in  canola  production.  The  bacterial 
disease  has  caused  losses  ever  since 
beans  were  first  grown  in  Ontario. 

Both  fungi  and  bacteria  secrete 
products  such  as  enzymes  and  toxins 
that  can  damage  plant  cells. 
Goodwin’s  lab  is  seeking  to  determine 
which  products  are  most  harmful  by 
creating  specific  mutations  in  the 
pathogens  that  prevent  their  produc- 
tion. 

Then,  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions,  plants  are  inoculated  with 
these  modified  microbes,  and  the 
changes  in  the  plant’s  chemistry  are 
recorded. 

“Based  on  these  results,  we  will 
know  which  disease  resistance 
mechanisms  to  enhance,  ” says 
Goodwin.  “This  can  be  used  by  plant 
breeders  and  biotechnologists  to 
develop  new  plant  varieties  that  will 


remain  healthy  because  they  can 
counteract  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
plantpathogens.” 

Another  role  of  biotechnology  in  the 
study  of  plant  diseases  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  forensic  science.  But 
instead  of  looking  at  human  DNA 
sequences  to  identify  criminals,  plant 
pathologists  look  at  DNA  sequences 
of  plant  pathogens  to  identify  the  dis- 
ease-causing agent. 

Goodwin  notes  that  many  microbes 
that  cause  plant  diseases  are  difficult 
to  identify  and  quantify.  By  using  a 
DNA  probe,  scientists  can  more  easi- 
ly identify  the  organisms.  A DNA 
probe  can  also  be  used  to  quantify. 

“The  amount  of  DNA  is  related  to 
the  size  and/or  numberoforganisms,” 
he  says,  “so  the  relative  amount  of  a 
specific  DNA  sequence  is  related  to 
the  amount  of  the  organism.”  □ 
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Ten  top  students  receive  President’s  Scholarships 


Ten  of  Canada’s  brightest  young  stu- 
dents are  this  year’s  recipients  of  U of 
G’s  $16,000  President’s  Scholarships. 
President  Brian  Segal  presented  the 
scholarships  last  week  to  the  winning 
studenfs,  who  hail  from  Ontario, 
British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia. 
They  were  chosen  from  250  nomina- 
tions from  across  the  country. 

The  scholarships  are  presented  an- 
nually to  10  students  who  display 
leadership  qualities,  outstanding 
academic  ability  and  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  their 
schools  and  communities. 

The  winners  follow: 

Kristina  Anderson,  a graduate  of 
Belmont  Senior  Secondary  School  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  plans  to  study  geog- 
raphy, environmental  science, 


anthropology  and  political  science  at 
Guelph,  then  pursue  a career  in  inter- 
national development.  At  high 
school,  she  was  involved  with  Am- 
nesty International,  the  Red  Cross 
and  various  environmental  clubs. 

Mark  Black  Myronyk,  a graduate  of 
Milton  District  High  School,  plans  to 
study  engineering  at  U of  G.  Com- 
mitted to  social  action  programs,  he 
participated  in  annual  Christmas 
drives,  the  United  Way  and  a peer 
counselling  program.  Last  year,  he 
started  his  own  general  maintenance 
contracting  company  called 
“Homeserv." 

Jason  Brock,  a graduate  of  Union- 
ville  High  School,  plans  to  study  arts 
at  university.  He  wrote,  directed  and 
performed  in  many  school  shows. 


played  in  a musical  group,  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  school  as- 
semblies and  commencement  and 
produced  a video  for  Arts  York.  He 
also  played  in  a jazz  band  and  sang  in 
a jazz  choir  at  his  school. 

Sarah  Campbell,  a graduate  of 
King's-Edgehill  School  in  Windsor, 
N.S.,  will  study  animal  science  and 
plans  to  pursue  a career  in  veterinary 
medicine.  She  represented  Nova 
Scotia  at  the  National  Cadet  Biathlon 
Championships  for  three  years  and 
received  a gold  medal  for  having  the 
highest  average  at  her  school  for  two 
years. 

Jennifer  Fletcher,  a graduate  of 
Cartwright  High  School  in  Black- 
stock,  will  spend  her  first  year  at 
Guelph  in  the  AKADEMIA  program 


Christian  Baldauf,  Patrick  Lett  and  Dick  Brown. 
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At  the  presentation  of  the  first  Dick  Brown  Scholarships 
are,  from  left:  President  Brian  Segal,  Mark  Dragich, 


and  plans  to  pursue  a career  in  educa- 
tion. She  has  performed  in  com- 
munity theatrical  productions  and  has 
received  several  guiding  honors,  in- 
cluding the  Canada  Cord. 

Harry  Frielink,  a graduate  of  John 
F.  Ross  Collegiate  Vocational  In- 
stitute in  Guelph,  will  study  political 
science  at  U of  G.  He  was  the  first 
student  at  his  high  school  to  serve  as 
president  of  both  the  Athletic  Council 
and  Student  Council.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  all-star  team  for  the 
Kiwanis  basketball  tournament. 

Kirby  Ann  Kalbfleisch,  a graduate 
of  Bluevale  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Waterloo,  plans  to  study  psychology 
and  pursue  a career  that  involves 
working  with  children.  She  is  an  On- 
tario champion  in  swimming  and 
cross-country  running,  and  last  year 
served  as  president  of  Student  Coun- 
cil. 

Mark  McCutcheon,  a graduate  of 
Earl  Haig  Secondary  School  in  Wil- 
lowdale,  will  study  natural  sciences 
and  arts  at  Guelph.  He  won  the  Royal 


Canadian  Geographic  Society’s  essay 
contest  in  1990  and  has  won 
numerous  awards  for  his  poetry  and 
literature.  An  accomplished  artist,  he 
is  a member  of  the  Canadian 
Cartoonists’  Club. 

Scott  Robertson,  a graduate  of 
Lindsay  Collegiate  and  Vocational 
Institute,  plans  to  study  animal 
science  and  pursue  a career  in  veteri- 
nary medicine.  He  was  a member  and 
leader  of  school  bands  for  four  years, 
served  on  the  Outers’  Club  and  held 
numerous  positions  in  an  Inter- 
School  Christian  Fellowship  or- 
ganization. 

Denise  Watt,  a graduate  of  Malvern 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto,  will 
study  physical  science  at  U of  G.  She 
was  involved  in  a volunteer  music 
group,  the  Variety  Village  Band,  and 
was  an  award-winning  athlete  in 
synchronized  swimming  and  cross- 
country skiing.  Her  concern  about 
racism  inspired  her  to  initiate  and  run 
a successful  school  program  designed 
to  improve  race  relations.  □ 


First  Dick  Brown 
Scholarships  presented 


U of  G’s  first  Dick  Brown  Scholarships 
were  presented  last  week  to  Christian 
Baldauf  of  Brampton  and  Mark 
Dragich  of  Windsor. 

Valued  at  $ 1 6,000  over  four  years, 
the  scholarships  were  created  from  a 
fund  endowed  by  Guelph  alumnus 
Patrick  Lett  of  Toronto  in  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  coach  Dick 
Brown  to  the  University  from  1 968  to 
1988. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  two  entering  students 
with  high  academic  standing  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  qualities  in  school  and 
community  activities,  including  ath- 
letic endeavors. 

Baldauf,  a graduate  of  Cardinal 


Leger  Secondary  School,  plans  to 
study  biochemistry  at  Guelph  and 
hopes  to  pursue  a career  in  medicine. 
An  all-star  basketball  player,  he 
received  a school  citizenship  award 
and  was  involved  in  Student  Council. 
Christmas  drives  and  a swim  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children. 

Dragich.  a graduate  of  Vincent 
Massey  Secondary  School,  plans  to 
study  human  biology  at  Guelph  and 
also  hopes  to  pursue  a career  in 
medicine.  President  of  his  school’s 
Student  Athletic  Association,  he  was 
captain  of  the  football  and  track 
teams,  coached  girls’  softball,  con- 
vened basketball  tournaments  and 
served  as  a track  meet  official.  □ 


Coming  home 

Football,  walk-a-thon  highlight  Homecoming  ’91 


The  football  game  and  the  Saturday  night  social  are 
still  the  cornerstones  of  Homecoming  ’91  weekend 
Sept.  27  and  28,  but  new  events  are  supplanting  some  of 
the  old. 

The  central  events  remain  the  football  pep  rally  Friday 
at  noon,  the  Saturday  afternoon  football  game  — this  year 
between  the  Gryphons  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Blues 
— and  the  Saturday  evening  dance. 

But  the  annual  pre-game  parade,  cancelled  last  year,  has 
been  replaced  this  year  by  a charity  walk-a-thon  to  raise 
money  for  three  local  groups.  Participants  will  trek  seven 
kilometres  downtown  from  Johnston  Green  and  back, 
earning  money  for  the  AIDS  Community  Centre  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County,  the  U of  G Child-Care 
Centre  and  the  downtown  Housing  Help  Centre. 

The  walk  is  part  of  Homecoming  organizers’  efforts  to 
promote  social  awareness,  says  alumni  officer  Sue 
Lawrenson.  “We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
Homecoming  is  one  big  party  on  campus."  Nevertheless, 
the  Homecoming  social  on  Saturday  night  at  8 p.m.  is  still 
the  second-most  popular  event  after  the  football  game, 
which  usually  attracts  8,000  to  10,000  spectators. 

Because  the  Athletics  Centre  can  accommodate  only 
2,500,  four  satellite  dances  are  offered  for  overflow 
crowds.  Licensed  dances  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  Creel- 
man  Hall  begin  at  8 p.m.  and,  like  the  social,  cost  $6.  Free 
unlicensed  dances  begin  at  Der  Keller  at  7 p.m.  and  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  at  9 p.m. 

Homecoming  '91  officially  begins  Sept.  26  with  a bar- 
becue for  new  students  at  5:30  p.m.  on  the  Alumni  House 
patio. 

Friday  activities  start  with  a football  pep  rally  at  noon  in 
the  UC  courtyard.  The  annual  Hall  ol  Fame  dinner  at  7: 1 5 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  marks  the  induction  this  year  of 
five  athletes  and  two“builders"  — former  University  presi- 
dent Burt  Matthews  and  former  Gryphon  football  and 
hockey  coach  Bud  Foluscwych.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  are 
$45  ($20  tax  deductible)  and  are  available  at  the  Athletics 
Centre.  For  information,  call  Ext.  3430. 

A “Back  to  the  ’70s”  concert  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 


Hall  will  feature  the  Carden  Street  Irregulars  and  1970s 
alumni  such  as  the  Bird  Sisters.  A free  dance  begins  in  the 
UC  courtyard  at  9 p.m. 

On  Saturday,  the  walk-a-thon  leaves  from  Johnston 
Green  at  8:30  a.m..  Alumni  House  is  open  for  tours  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  and  kickoff  time  is  2 p.m.  at  Alumni 
Stadium.  □ 

Former  Club  of 
Rome  president 
to  launch  book 

U of  G honorary  degree  recipient  Alexander  King,  co- 
author of  the  Club  of  Rome’s  new  book,  The  First  Global 
Revolution , will  be  at  the  Bookshelf  Sept.  1 7 from  noon  to 
2 p.m.  to  celebrate  the  Canadian  launching  of  the  book. 

The  visit  by  King,  former  president  of  the  Club  of  Rome 
and  now  honorary  president,  is  sponsored  by  U of  G’s 
Institute  for  Environmental  Policy  and  Stewardship  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bookshelf.  It  is  the  only  Canadian 
promotional  event  of  the  book,  which  is  being  released  in 
the  United  States  Sept.  16. 

The  book,  which  is  being  published  in  14  languages, 
looks  at  a wide  spectrum  of  problems  and  challenges 
facing  the  planet,  and  focuses  on  finding  potential  solu- 
tions. 

The  Club  of  Rome,  a think-tank  that  has  often  stunned 
the  world  with  its  reports,  published  its  first  book.  The 
Limits  of  Growth,  in  1 972.  It  sold  20  million  copies  around 
the  world,  sparking  discussion  and  controversy  about  en- 
vironmental and  human  development  that  continues 
today. 

The  First  Global  Revolution  is  published  in  Canada  by 
Random  House.  □ 


Notices 


Manage  your  stress 

Learn  how  to  relax  this  fall  at  classes 
offered  by  the  Stress  Management 
and  High-Performance  Clinic.  One- 
hour  relaxation  classes  will  run 
afternoons  and  evenings  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  beginning  Sept.  19. 
The  fee  for  12  sessions  is  $25  for 
students.  $95  for  non-students.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  2662. 

Share  your  culture 

International  Education  Services  is 
looking  for  international  students  in- 
terested in  visiting  local  schools  and 
talking  about  their  countries.  For 
more  information,  call  Jan  Walker  at 
Ext.  69 15. 

Get  to  know  Guelph 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  offers 
walking  tours  of  historical  Guelph 
every  Sunday  until  Oct.  13.  They 
leave  from  the  Guelph  Civic 
Museum  on  Dublin  Street  at  2 p.m. 
and  cost  $2.  For  more  information, 
call  836-3280. 

Chamber  music 

The  Ontario  Youth  Choir  will  per- 
form in  Guelph  Sept.  24  as  part  o!  the 
annual  choral  music  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Guelph  Chamber  Music 
Society.  Future  concerts  include 
Brass  Roots  with  the  Guelph  Cham- 
ber Choir  Nov.  3 and  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio  Dec.  8,  featuring 
the  choir  and  Sinfonia  Mississauga. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Carden 
Street  Music  Shop  and  the  Bookshelf. 


A green  scene 

The  Greenhouse  Cafe,  located  in  the 
new  Bovey  Building,  offers  full 
breakfasts,  lunches  and  dinners,  a 
deli  bar  and  a short-order  grill.  The 
cafe  is  open  Monday  to  Thursday 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  8 p.m.  and  Friday 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Focus  on  U of  G 

A poster  depicting  visual  highlights 
of  the  University,  photographed  by 
Jim  Van  Dusen.an  agriculture  assis- 
tant in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  now  on  sale 
at  campus  retail  outlets  and 
downtown.  The  poster  wasproduced 
by  Asterisk  R Communications  of 
Guelph. 

Posters  to  lend 

An  eclectic  collection  of  bright 
posters  is  available  for  one  month’s 
free  loan  from  International  Educa- 
tion Services.  The  posters  are  from 
many  countries  and  feature  travel, 
tourism  and  special  events.  Call  Ext. 
69 1 5 or  visit  the  IES  office  to  see  the 
selection. 

OMAF  division  moves 

The  laboratory  and  inspection  ser- 
vicesdivisionofthe  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  has  moved 
to  Guelph.  The  division  is  respon- 
sible for  the  wholesomeness  of  food 
products  and  conducts  regular  in- 
spections and  laboratory  testing.  It's 
now  located  at  259  Grange  Rd.. 
telephone  767-1200. 
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Calendar 


Sept.  15  to  24 


Sunday,  Sept.  15 

Open  House  - The  Children's  Forest 
Restoration  project  at  The  Arboretum 
kicks  off  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  Sept.  16 

Symposium  - ‘Toward  Environmen- 
tal Harmony”  is  the  theme  as  MP 
David  MacDonald  and  other  guest 
speakers  address  a variety  of  environ- 
mental issues.  The  symposium  runs 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Cost  is  $ 1 0.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  2500. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  17 

Official  opening  - The  new  environ- 
mental biology  and  horticultural 
science  complex  will  be  officially 
opened  and  named  the  Bovey  Build- 
ing at  10:30  a.m.  Special  guest  is 
MCU  Minister  Richard  Allen.  Tours 
will  follow. 

Our  World  - This  annual  series  of 
discussion  and  films  on  international 
development  issues  begins  with  the 
film  AIDS  in  Africa  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
UC  442. 

Senate  - The  first  meeting  of  the  fall 
semester  is  at  5 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
105. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  18 

Third  Age  learning  - TAL  begins  its 
1 4th  annual  lecture  series  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. The  morning  series  on  gar- 
dening begins  at  10  a.m.  with  Mary 
Perlmutter  exploring  “Organic 
VegetableGardening."The  afternoon 
series  on  music  begins  at  1:30  p.m. 
with  Prof.  Gerry  Manning,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Music,  discussing 
"Music:  What  is  it  Anyway?"  Cost  is 
$2.50  per  lecture  or  $16  for  each 
series. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - The  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
begins  its  fall  seminar  series  with 
Prof.  Doug  Goff.  Food  Science, 
“Defining  the  Role  of  Water  in  Food 
Stability."  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Lecture  - V.B.L.  Mathur.  chief 
secretary  to  the  government  of  Rajas- 
than, Jaipur.  India,  will  discuss  “The 
Aftermath  of  the  General  Elections  in 
India"  at  noon  in  UC  334.  For  more 
information,  call  Dudley  Gibbs.  Ext. 
2991. 

Computing  Seminar  - Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
presents  a lunchtime  seminar  series 
on  a variety  of  topics.  The  informal 
sessions  require  no  registration  and 


begin  at  12:10  in  Room  204  of  CCS, 
just  off  Trent  Lane.  First  up  is  a dis- 
cussionofthe“Usesof  the  High-Speed 
Network.” 

Worship  - Midweek  with  God,  an  in- 
formal half-hour  of  song,  scripture 
reading,  reflection  and  prayer  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Concert  - Country  singer  George  Fox 
performs  at  War  Memorial  Hall  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $ 1 6 general,  $ 1 4 for 
students  and  seniors,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office. 

Thursday,  Sept.  19 

Meeting  - The  U of  G Staff  Associa- 
tion will  explain  the  new  staff  salary 
program  at  12:15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Engineering  Seminar  - Kim  Wood- 
house  of  the  department  of  chemical 
engineering  at  McMaster  University 
discusses  "Biomaterials  Research: 
Plasminogen  Adsorption  to  Glass  and 
Modified  Polyurethane”  at  I p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  313. 

Friday,  Sept.  20 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - "Im- 
munocompetance  and  Assessment  of 
Micronutrient  Status”  is  the  topic  of 


□ Sales,  Leasing 

□ Parts  and  Service 

□ Fox,  Golf,  Jetta,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Passat,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service 
available 


Tucker-Johnson  Limited 


♦ Half  Km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  St.  W„  Guelph 
Phone:824-9150  — FAX:  824-7746 


Enjoy  line  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springtield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  tor  padies, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  ottering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  got I membership  welcome 
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RESERVATIONS: 

519-821-GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


guest  speaker  Mark  Failla  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  The  seminar  begins  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science/Nutrition 
141. 

Saturday,  Sept.  21 

Dog  Show  - The  Pet  Trust  Super- 
Match  '9 1 Dog  Show  runs  all  day  on 
the  OVC  grounds,  beginning  at  9 a.m. 
The  free  event  features  an  all-breed 
conformation  and  obedience  fun 
match,  judged  by  Canada's  top 
professional  handlers  and  trainers,  as 
well  as  demonstrations  of  agility, 
obedience  and  drill  by  the  canine 
units  of  the  OPP  and  Metro  Toronto 
Police.  Celebrity  guests  include  Jim 
Millington  of  the  TV  show  ENG. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - An 
opening  reception  for  Elora  artist  Stu 
Oxley ’s"Recent  Workson  Paper”  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  centre,  with  a 
gallery  talk  by  the  artist  at  2 p.m.  The 
exhibit  runs  until  Oct.  27. 

Sunday,  Sept.  22 

Bonsai  Show  - Exhibits,  workshops 
and  demonstrations  are  featured  at 
the  Guelph-Kitchener-Waterloo 
Bonsai  Show  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Admission 
is  $3  for  adults,  free  for  children  12 
and  under. 


Arboretum  - The  Memorial  Forest's 
annual  dedication  ceremony  begins 
at  2 p.m.  The  forest  is  supported  by 
the  Wall-Custance  Funeral  Home. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  24 

Our  World  - "Liberation  Theology," 
its  basic  concepts  and  their  influence 
on  the  church  in  Latin  America  will 
be  discussed  at  12:10p.m.inUC  442. 

Forest  alive ! 

The  Children’s  Forest  Restoration 
project  officially  kicks  off  Sept.  15 
with  storytelling,  musical  entertain- 
ment and  a special  native  prayer  at 
The  Arboretum.  The  open  house  from 
2 to  5 p.m.  also  features  a stroll  past 
the  first  tree  planting. 

Opening  ceremonies  begin  at  2 p.m. 
with  a welcome  by  President  Brian 
Segal  and  Arboretum  director  Keith 
Ronald.  Special  guest  Six  Nations 
Chief  Harvey  Longboat  will  deliver  a 
prayer  of  the  First  Nation. 

Entertainment  begins  at  2:30  p.m. 
with  stories  by  children's  author  Jean 
Little,  environmental  songs  by  the 
Ponsonby  School  Choir  and  popular 
musical  duo  Jim  and  Dave  perform- 
ing their  "Awesome  Environmental 
Adventure."  □ 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 


Tips  provide: 

1.  Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  fees 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary book.  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay, 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 
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Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Suite  301, 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph.  Ontario.  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Address:  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


(Res)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

Trusted  investment  aUvce  since  1 921 


ART  CLASSES 

FALL  PROGRAM 

WATERCOLOR  PAINTING  - Beginner 
Starts  Sept.  17  - days  - 8 weeks  - $150 
WATERCOLOR  PAINTING  - Beginner 
Starts  Sept.  19  - evenings  - 8 weeks  - $1 50 
DRAWING  • PENCIL  AND  PEN  - Beginner 
Starts  Sept.  18  - days  - 8 weeks  - $150 
DRAWING  - CONTE  AND  PENCIL  - Beginner 
Starts  Sept.  18  - evenings  - 8 weeks  - $150 

♦ ONE-DAY  WORKSHOP  ♦ 

LANDSCAPE  WATERCOLOR  - all  levels 
Oct.  27  - $50 

♦ STUDIO  TOUR  ♦ 

Saturday  and  Sunday.  Ocl  19  and  20,  1 1a.m.  - 5 p.m. 
Featuring  Marlene  Joiners  work,  as  well  as  student  pieces 

GALLERY  AND  ART  SUPPLIES 

Paper,  brushes,  paints  and  equipment  in  stock 

Jofriet  Studio 
and  Art  School 

105  WYNDHAM  ST.  N.,  GUELPH 

519-767-2411 

the  watercolor  centre 

Monday-Friday  10  a.m.  - 4 p.m.  Saturday  10  a.m.  - 2 p.m. 
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About  a thousand  people  turned 
out  Sunday  for  the  opening  of 
The  Arboretum's  Children’s 
Forest  Restoration  project. 
Above,  a pied  piper  leads 
children  to  the  first  tree  planting 
in  the  forest  At  left  and  right, 
children  get  into  the  forest  spirit 
See  related  story,  page  3. 


Photos  by  Martin  Schwalbe, 
Photographic  Services,  and  Roberta 
Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Forest  alive  ! 


Fall  enrolment:  it’s  all  good  news 


Inside: 

Matthews  to  join  Hall 
of  Fame 3 

Go  for  the  green:  results 
of  the  green  planning 
survey 4 

Gene  could  erase  major 
swine  disease  5 

Calendar  7 

Our  man  in  Moscow:  a 
witness  to  the  coup  . .8 

Give  the  gift  of  life ! 

The  Red  Cross  will  hold  a 


blood  donor  clinic  Sept.  26 
from  10  a.m.  to  3:15  p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre.  O 


Segal  new 
COU  chair 

President  Brian  Segal  assumed  the 
chair  of  the  Council  of  Ontario  Univer- 
sities (COU)  July  1 foratwo-yearterm. 

COU  is  a voluntary  organization  of 
1 5 universities,  three  associate  institu- 
tions and  Ryerson  Polytechnical  In- 
stitute, where  Segal  was  president  for 
eight  years  before  coming  to  U of  G. 

Aiming  to  improve  higher  education 
in  Ontario,  COU  strives  to  promote 
co-operation  among  the  provincial 
universities  and  between  them  and  the 
Ontario  government. 

Segal  says  he’s  honored  to  be  elected 
to  the  position  and  to  share  with  his 
colleagues  in  other  institutions  the 
responsibility  of  providing  leadership 
for  universities  provincially  and  na- 
tionally. 

COU  has  a heavy  agenda,  he  says. 
Much  of  it  has  to  do  with  ongoing  task 
forces  that  have  been  established  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sity and  COU’s  work  with  MCU  on 
these  issues. 

UnderSegal’s  leadership,  the  council 
will  continue  to  pressure  the  provin- 
cial government  to  establish  a basis 
for  fiscal  recovery  for  the  universities. 

“The  government  has  not  accepted 
all  the  elements  of  the  recovery  plan 
for  universities,"  he  says,  “and  we  must 
ensure  that,  one  way  or  another,  they 
get  the  resources  they  need  to  carry 
out  the  very  difficult  job  they  have." 

COU  also  faces  a big  task  in  chang- 
ing public  and  government  percep- 
tions of  universities.  A report  done  for 
a national  commission  of  inquiry  on 
Canadian  university  education,  set  up 
by  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Stuart  Smith,  painted  a harsh  picture 
of  how  universities  are  viewed. 

COU  has  a role  to  play  in  “re- 
emphasizing and  reinvigorating”  at- 
titudes about  the  universities  and  their 
importance  in  society,  says  Segal.  “We 
must  better  inform  the  people  of  On- 
tario about  the  roles  universities  play 
and  their  importance  to  individuals, 
their  families,  their  jobs  and  to  the 
Continued  on  page  2 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Overall  enrolment  at  U of  G this  fall  is 
up  slightly  over  last  year,  but  there’s 
been  a significant  drop  in  the  number 
of  first-semester  students. 

Some  13,930  full-  and  part-time 
students  are  currently  registered  in 
Guelph’s  undergraduate  and  diploma 
programs  — a small  increase  from 
last  year’s  13,732.  But  there  are  only 
2,718  new  full-time  first-semester 
students,  down  20  per  cent  from  last 
year’s  3,404. 

“As  promised  last  winter,  the  num- 
ber of  new  full-time  semester-one  stu- 
dents has  been  decreased  to  ease  the 
many  serious  problems  of  overcrowd- 
ing both  now  and  in  the  future,"  says 
Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  “We  are 
very  concerned  about  maintaining 
reasonable  class  sizes  and  providing  a 
high-quality  education  for  students." 

Grade  averages  up 

The  admission  grade  averages  of 
first-year  students  have  risen  consid- 
erably, says  Conolly.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  students  entering  directly 
from  high  school  this  fall  are  Ontario 
Scholars  with  averages  of  80  per  cent 
or  more.  Last  year,  the  figure  was  32.3 
per  cent. 

This  rise  in  quality  is  reflected 
across  all  programs,  he  says,  but  it’s 
highest  in  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
engineering  program,  where  67  per 
cent  of  the  entering  students  are  On- 
tario Scholars. 

“The  quality  of  the  incoming  class  is 
a barometer  of  our  success,"  says 


President  Brian  Segal,  noting  there  is 
also  a significant  increase  in  admis- 
sion requirements  for  all  programs, 
making  them  among  the  highest  in 
Ontario. 

Despite  the  stringent  controls  on 
first-year  admissions,  overall  under- 
graduate enrolment  is  higher  than  an- 
ticipated, says  Conolly.  A variety  of 
factors,  including  a shortage  of 
employment  opportunities  caused  by 
the  recession,  has  caused  a record 
number  of  students  to  return  to  the 
University  to  continue  or  complete 


University  pension  plans  will  be  under 
the  microscope  this  fall  and  winter  by 
a task  force  recently  appointed  by 
President  Brian  Segal. 

The  1 2-member  task  force  chaired 
by  Prof.  John  Benson,  Economics,  will 
examine  all  aspects  of  the  three  cur- 
rent pension  plans  covering  faculty, 
staff  and  retirees  of  the  University.  Its 
recommendations  for  possible  chan- 
ges to  the  existing  plans  will  be  con- 
tained in  a preliminary  report  to  the 
president  Feb.  1,  1992.  and  a final 
public  report  June  1. 

“The  complex  issue  of  pensions  has 
become  critical,”  says  Segal.  New 
federal  legislation  putting  a ceiling  on 
pension  benefits  and  proposed 
provincial  legislation  are  “compelling 
reasons  for  re-examining  the 


their  studies.  Whatever  the  reasons 
for  the  increase,  he  says,“it  remains  an 
objective  of  the  University  to  reduce 
total  enrolment  to  under  14,000  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students." 

Among  graduate  students,  enrol- 
ment is  up  by  about  four  per  cent  this 
fall  — 1,515,  compared  with  1.457 
last  year.  It’s  the  first  time  graduate 
enrolment  has  passed  the  1 ,500  mark, 
says  Adrian  Delyzer,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  graduate  studies. 

The  decline  in  first- semester  stu- 
dents and  a record  number  of  listings 


University’s  existing  plans  to  deter- 
mine how  to  better  meet  the  retire- 
ment needs  of  all  employees." 

Pensions  are  further  complicated  by 
recent  changes  to  limits  on  contribu- 
tions to  registered  retirement  savings 
plans,  money  purchase  plans  and  a 
variety  of  combined  pension  savings 
options.  Benson  also  expects  the  task 
force  will  deal  with  related  issues  of 
indexation,  early  retirement,  pension 
fund  investment  policies,  options  and 
administration,  and  pensions  for  part- 
time  employees. 

Fall  will  be  a learning  period  for  the 
task  force,  says  Benson.  It  aims  to 
consult  with  interested  groups  on  and 
off  campus  — the  pensions  and 
benefits  committees  of  the  University 
and  Board  of  Governors,  the  Pension 


for  off-campus  student  housing  have 
had  a beneficial  effect  on  residence 
accommodation  for  students  this  fall. 

Last  year,  returning  students  had  to 
be  placed  on  a wailing  list.  This  year, 
the  waiting  list  for  female  students  is 
almost  non-existent  and  there  is  a 
rapidly  diminishing  waiting  list  of  50 
male  students,  says  Blair  Capes,  assis- 
tant director  of  student  housing  ser- 
vices. 

“The  situation  is  very  different  from 
last  year."he  says.  □ 


Investment  Committee,  retirees  and 
representatives  of  employee  groups. 
At  least  nine  meetings  are  scheduled 
from  September  through  December 
in  a process  that  aims  to  be  open  and 
communicative,  according  to  the  task 
force  mandate. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  meetings, 
the  task  force  will  hold  a town  meet- 
ing Oct.  2,  where  people  will  be  in- 
vited to  comment  on  the  process  the 
University  has  chosen  to  examine 
pension  reform. 

Although  some  experts  will  likely  be 
present  to  answer  specific  concerns 
about  pensions,  Benson  says  the  task 
force  panel  is  looking  more  for  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  proceed  — who  to 
consult,  what  to  consider. 

Continued  on  page  2 


Pension  reform 

Plans  under  task  force  scrutiny 


Advisory  bodies  restructured 


T wo  recent  changes  in  the  structure 
of  presidential  advisory  bodies  are 
intended  to  streamline  and  ac- 
celerate decision  making,  says 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  director  of 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

One  change  transfers  the  original 
mandate  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  (PAC)  — to  advise 
President  Brian  Segal  — to  a new 
and  smaller  Senior  Advisory  Coun- 
cil (SAC).  The  other  change  gives 
department  chairs  a more  direct 
line  to  senior  administrative  and  ad- 
visory bodies. 

“The  basic  impact  will  be  a little 
bit  of  streamlining  of  the  groups 
themselves  and  more  efficient 
decision  making  on  issues  that  cross 
the  boundaries  of  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative," says  Abercrombie. 

SAC  has  23  members  and  com- 


bines the  academic  with  the  ad- 
ministrative. It  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic’s,  Council  (VPAC)  and 
eight  directors  who  report  to  Char- 
les Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration. 

It  will  be  expected  to  “react  quick- 
ly. make  decisions,  bring  items  to 
the  group  and  get  some  quick 
resolutions"  to  issues  that  span 
academic  and  administrative  areas, 
says  Abercrombie,  herself  a mem- 
ber of  SAC.  The  new  group  will 
meet  monthly,  as  PAC  used  to  do, 
and  PAC  will  meet  once  every 
semester. 

With  34  deans  and  administrators 
as  members.  PAC  had  evolved  into 
more  of  an  information-sharing 
group  than  an  advisory  body,  she 
says. 


“The  president  found  it  was  not 
functioning  as  a decision-making 
body,  which  is  really  what  he  wants 
an  advisory  body  for  — to  help 
make  decisions.  Most  of  the  agenda 
items  came  from  the  central  ad- 
ministration rather  than  from  com- 
mittees." 

In  the  second  change,  the  Council 
of  Chairs  will  meet  twice  a semester 
with  VPAC.  These  meetings  were 
arranged  to  involve  department 
chairs  in  broader  University  issues, 
says  Abercrombie.  In  the  past,  there 
was  no  direct  route  linking  the 
Council  of  Chairs  and  senior  ad- 
visory bodies. 

“By  tying  department  chairs  into 
the  wider  VPAC  group,  deans  and 
administrators  will  hear  and  possib- 
ly pass  on  some  of  their  concerns  to 
SAC," she  says.  □ 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Arun 
Khanna,  Clinical  Studies,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  veterinary  science 
degree,  is  Sept.  19  at  1 p.m.  in  Room 
101,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology..  The  thesis  is  “Car- 
diopulmonary Effects  of  Hypercapnia 
During  Constant  Volume-Controlled 
Intermittent  Positive  Pressure  Ven- 
tilation (IPPV)  in  the  Horse."Khanna's 
adviser  is  Prof.  Wayne  McDonell. 

Pension  Continued  from  page  I 

There  are  some  ‘Veal  options"  for 
reforming  the  current  pension  plans, 
says  Segal.  “We  are  not  tied  exclusive- 
ly to  the  structure  of  the  existing 
plans." 

The  town  meeting  begins  at  noon  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 

Subsequent  hearings  will  be  held  in 
November  to  provide  a forum  for 
those  with  specific  concerns  and 
recommendations  about  existing  and 
future  pension  plans.  On  Nov.  1 3,  as- 
sociationsand  bargaining  units  will  be 
asked  to  air  their  concerns  and  present 
written  submissions.  Everyone  else  is 
invited  to  attend  an  open  hearing  Nov. 
20.  □ 


The  final  examination  of  Judith 
Taylor,  Pathology,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  veterinary  science  de- 
gree, is  Sept.  23.  The  presentation  is 
at  1 p.m.  in  Room  1642,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Room  2635,  OVC.  The  thesis  is  “Ef- 
fects of  Plasma  and  Serum  on  the  In 
Vitro  Expression  of  Bovine 
Leukemia  Virus.”  Taylor’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Robert  Jacobs.  □ 
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Yom  Kippur  Sept.  18 

Jews  throughout  the  world  will  ob- 
serve Yom  Kippur  Sept.  1 8. 

It  is  the  Jewish  day  of  Atonement 
celebrated  on  the  1 Oth  day  following 
the  Jewish  New  Year.  Known  as  the 
holiest  of  holy  days,  it  is  a day  of 
fasting,  prayer,  repentance  and  the 
seeking  of  forgiveness  for  sins. 

The  day  begins  at  sunset  Sept.  17 
and  ends  Sept.  18  at  sunset  with  the 
blowing  of  the  ram’s  horn  in 
synagogues  and  temples.  □ 


Economist  heads  pension  task  force 

major  employee  groups  on  campus, 
retirees  and  others  with  an  interest  in 


Prof.  John  Benson,  Economics,  has 
been  appointed  chair  of  the  new 
Presidential  Task  Torce  on  Pensions. 
He  is  directing  a 10-month  examina- 
tion by  a 12-member  team  into  pen- 
sion reform  at  the  University. 

Benson  was  a member  of  the  ad  hoc 
presidential  committee  on  indexation 
in  1988/89.  His  interest  in  pensions 
also  stems  from  a two-year  term  as 
chair  of  the  pensions  and  benefits 
committee  of  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation from  1985  to  1987. 

Members  of  the  task  force  represent 


Notices 


Tree  removal  planned 

A large  Norway  maple  located  on 
Branion  Plaza  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  library  will  be  removed 
Sept.  21.  An  independent  assess- 
ment has  determined  that  the  tree 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
it  is  a hazard  to  pedestrians,  says 
Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical 
Resources. 

On  the  move 

Over  the  summer,  the  post  office  in 
the  University  Centre  moved  lock, 
stock  and  postage  stamps  from  the 
pharmacy  to  Campus  Junction.  The 
computer  store  in  Campus  Junction 
also  moved  — to  the  second  floor  of 
the  U of  G Bookstore. 

Tee  off  for  charity 

The  first  Guelph  Homecoming  Golf 
Tournament  will  be  held  Sept.  29  to 
raise  money  for  the  Youth  and 
Family  Drug/Alcohol  Resource 
Centre.  The  tourney  will  be  held  at 
Victoria  Park  East  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  The  entry  fee  of  $35 
per  player  includes  a dinner  and 
prize  ceremony  at  Gryph’s  Sports 
Lounge.  To  register  a team,  call 
Gryph’s  manager  Craig  Moore  at 
Ext  2219. 

Economics  conference 

The  first  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Resource  and  Environ- 
mental Economics  Study  Group  will 
be  held  at  U of  G SepL  21  and  22. 
Participants  from  economics  and 
agricultural  economics  depart- 


ments across  North  America  will 
discuss  topics  such  as  ‘Bargaining 
over  Reductions  in  Global  Pol- 
lutants"and  “Energy  Use  and  Ener- 
gy Capital:  Consumer  Choice  in 
Canada’s  Residential  Sector."  The 
conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Economics,  the 
Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science,  the  Intercol- 
lege Fund  and  SSHRC.  For 
information,  call  Prof.  John 
Livemois,  Economics,  at  Ext.  8946 
or  E-mail  ECNLIVE. 

Lottery  calendar 

The  Big  Sister  Association  of 
Guelph  has  created  a 1992  lottery 
calendar  featuring  well-known 
Guelph  artists.  Purchase  of  the 
calendar  offers  433  chances  to  win 
prizes.  The  $25  calendar  is  avail- 
able at  the  Big  Sister  Office,  121 
Wyndham  St.  N.,  the  Framing  Ex- 
perience or  the  Barber  Gallery. 

Women  in  business 

The  fall  program  of  Guelph  Women 
in  Networking,  a non-profit  or- 
ganization that  gives  women  a 
chance  to  improve  business  skills, 
share  ideas  and  establish  contacts, 
will  feature  dinner  meetings, 
speakers  and  a trade  show.  ‘Speak- 
ing of  Marketing”  is  the  topic  Oct.  1 
when  Susan  Sommers  discusses 
ways  of  promoting  a business.  For 
more  information,  call  Brenda 
Ludlow  at  822-9137  or  Tina 
McGarr  at  763-4180. 


pension  matters.  They  are:  Sheena 
Bamsey,  OVC  Computer  Group; 
FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham;  Nancy 
Chambers,  Financial  Services; 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration; Don  Gruber,  Main- 
tenance; Martin  Hodgson,  Engineer- 
ing; Kathleen  Hyland,  Independent 
Study;  retiree  Joyce  Judson;  Dale 
Lockie,  Pension  Investments;  retiree 
Elvin  McNally;  and  Prof.  Barry 
Millman,  Physics.  □ 


Segal  Continued  from  page  I 

economy  and  Canadian  society.” 

The  Smith  report  charged  that 
universities  are  perceived  as  not 
having  kept  up  with  changing  societal 
demands  and  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  make  change. 

“It  is  increasingly  more  important 
that  COU  reflect  and  demonstrate  to 
the  public  the  kinds  of  significant 
changes  and  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  at  the  universities 


over  the  last  number  of  years,”  says 
Segal. 

“Unfortunately,  many  people  have  a 
view  of  a university  that  stopped  when 
they  left  the  institution  10,  15  or  20 
years  ago.  We  must  do  better  at  telling 
people  that  universities  have  changed 
and  are  continuing  to  change  in 
response  to  the  changing  needs  of 
society.”  □ 


Break  up  or  make  up? 


Breaking  up  is  hard  to  do.  And  the 
prospect  of  breaking  up  is  the  chief 
prod  in  the  current  fractious  debate 
over  national  unity.  The  future  of 
Canada  depends  on  leaders’  response 
to  this  thorny  dilemma.  What  will  they 
do?  What  should  they  do?  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  their  position? 

A blueprint  for  the  future  of  Canada 
will  likely  be  on  the  table  by  the  time 
a two-day  symposium  on  national 
unity  opens  at  U of  G Oct.  24.  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  is  expected 
to  present  his  unity  package  in  Oc- 
tober, addressing  the  central  issue  of 
Quebec  sovereignty  along  with 
Senate  reform  and  division  of  federal 
and  provincial  powers. 

Canadians  will  have  questions, 
opinions  and  solutions  about 
whatever  is  dropped  in  their  collective 
post-Meech  lap. 

The  Guelph  symposium,  called 
“Canada,  Breakup  or  Restructure," 
will  be  a chance  to  hear  some  of  the 
best-informed  scientists,  academics 
and  business,  labor,  cultural  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  this  country  bring 
their  perspectives  to  this  complex  and 
emotional  debate. 

Chaired  by  President  Brian  Segal, 
the  conference  will  give  participants 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  varied 
views  of  1 9 speakers. 

They  include  Rosalie  Abella,  chair 
of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion; John  Meisel,  political  scientist 
and  former  CRTC  chair;  Senator 
Michael  Kirby;  federal  economist 
Kenneth  Nome;  Thomas  d’Aquino, 


chief  executive  officer  of  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues;  and 
Sylvia  Ostry,  chair  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

The  symposium’s  patrons  are  the 


Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women,  the  City  of  Guelph,  Guelph 
Arts  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Sertoma 
and  Zonta  clubs,  U of  G student, 
alumni,  faculty  and  professional  staff 


associations,  and  the  Wellington 
County  boards  of  education. 

To  register  for  the  conference,  fill 
out  the  form  below  and  send  it  with 
your  payment  to  Continuing  Educa- 
tion in  Room  160  of  Johnston  Hall.  □ 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


Name_ 
Street  _ 
City 


_(please  print) 


_ Postal  Code_ 


Telephone 

BUSINESS 

REGISTRATION  FEES: 

A.  Before  Oct.  7 

Student  $20 

Educator  $30 

General  Public  $45 


HOME 

After  Oct.  7 
$30 
$40 
$55 


Amount  Enclosed 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Total  enclosed  : 


Cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Guelph)  /Money  Order  Enclosed  CD  or 
VISA  CD  MasterCard  CD  American  Express  CD 

Card  Number Expiry  Date 

Student  Identification  Number 


B.  Member  of  Patron  Group  Yes  CD  No  CD  Group 

Please  register  me  in  the  following  concurrent  sessions  Oct  25: 

Session  I(  Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Constitution  CD 

Session  II  (Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Education,  Science  and  Commerce  CD 

Please  send  this  form  with  your  payment  to:  Canada  Symposium 
Continuing  Education,  Room  160  Johnston  Hall.  Telephone:  Ext.  3956. 
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Matthews,  Folusewych 
named  to  Hall  of  Fame 


Former  U of  G president  Burt 
Matthews  is  one  of  two  lbuilders”to  be 
inducted  into  the  University’s  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  during  Homecoming 
weekend  Sept.  27  and  28. 

Matthews  and  Bud  Folusewych,  a 
Gryphon  football  and  hockey  coach 
for  1 7 years,  will  be  inducted  Sept.  27 
at  the  annual  Hall  of  Fame  dinner 
along  with  five  formerU  of  G athletes. 
The  athletes  are  Sam  Benincasa, 
HAFA  ’84;  Chuck  Belchamber,  OAC 
’40;  Bemie  Brennan,  OVC  ’51;  Sue 
Scherer,  College  ofSocial  Science '83; 
and  Ray  Irwin,  HAFA  ’83. 

Matthews  will  be  cited  for  his  lead- 
ing role  in  gathering  support  for 
much-needed  improvements  to  the 
athletics  facilities  on  campus  during 
his  four-year  term,  says  athletics 
director  Dave  Copp.  His  support  was 
instrumental  in  earmarking  funds  for 
the  new  twin-pad  arena,  larger  pool 
and  a multipurpose  gym. 

The  expansion  project  required  a lot 
of  leadership  and“stick-to-itiveness,” 
says  Copp.  And  once  completed, 
Guelph’s  athletic  facilities  will  be 
“some  of  the  finest  in  the  province.” 
Hall  of  Fame  Dinner  organizers 
have  invited  some  250  former  players 

New  faces 


to  witness  Folusewych’s  induction.  As 
head  hockey  and  assistant  football 
coach  from  1972  to  1989,  he  set  the 
U of  G coaching  record  with  more 
than  200  team  wins,  including  three 
Ontario  hockey  championships.  He 
was  also  general  manager  of  the  On- 
tario University  Athletic  Association 
All  Stars  and  co-ordinated  the  men’s 
intercollegiate  program. 

Matthews,  a 1947  graduate  of  OAC, 
played  football  for  U of  G and  won  the 
prestigious  Ted  Wildman  Award  in 
1946.  Folusewych  also  distinguished 
himself  on  the  Gryphon  gridiron  from 
1969to  1971. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner  is  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are 
$45  ($20  tax  deductible)  and  avail- 
able at  the  Athletics  Centre.  For  ticket 
information,  call  Ext.  3430. 

Other  highlights  of  Homecoming 
weekend  are  a charity  walk-a-thon 
that  leaves  from  Johnston  Green 
Saturday  at  8:30  a.m.,  a football  game 
between  the  Gryphons  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Blues  at  2 p.m. 
in  Alumni  Stadium  and  Saturday  eve- 
ning socials.  For  full  details,  see 
’Coming  Events.”  □ 


The  departments  are  interested  in 
her  work  with  large-scale  scientific 
computation.  Chu  specializes  in  using 
computer  systems  in  parallel  to  solve 
complex  problems.  These  parallel 
systems  are  able  to  handle  very  large 
numbers  of  calculations  and  can  solve 
problems  faster  than  other  systems. 

Chu  came  to  Canada  from  Taiwan 
in  1977  after  receiving  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  agricultural  chemistry  from 
the  National  Taiwan  University.  She 
completed  a B.Sc.  in  physics  and  a 
master’s  in  mathematics  at  Acadia 
University,  then  moved  on  to  com- 
puter science  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  where  she  earned  a second 
master’s  degree  and  a PhD.  After  re- 
search positions  in  Waterloo  and  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  she  ar- 
rived at  Guelph. 

Chu  lives  in  Waterloo  with  her  hus- 
band, Robert  Hiscott,  a sociology 
professor  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. 

Prof.  Robert  Lencki,  trained  as  a 
eradicateu  m swine  in  one  to  iwu 
years.  But  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
keep  the  mutation  in  a controlled  herd 
situation,  he  says,  because  the  gene  is 
associated  with  increased  muscling 
and  leanness  in  pork. 

He  and  MacLennan  are  doing  fur- 


This  house  owned  by  the  University  on  Stone  Road  East  is  being  converted  into  student  housing. 

Photo  by  Martha  Tancock,  University  Communications 

Converted  houses  boost  residences 


chemical  engineer,  has  joined  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  to  pur- 
sue research  in  the  separation  and 
stabilization  of  biological  macro- 
molecules. 

He  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  an  M.Sc. 
from  Waterloo  and  a PhD  from  Mc- 
Gill. After  earning  his  B.Sc.,  he  spent 
more  than  a year  with  Procter  and 
Gamble,  working^in  food  product 
development. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Lencki  has 
taught  chemical  engineering  at  Laval 
University.  Always  interested  in 
working  with  foods,  an  area  he 
describes  as  an  “orphan"  in  the  field  of 
chemical  en- 


Renovations  on  eight  of  1 2 University-owned  houses  being 
converted  into  student  residences  are  now  complete, 
making  room  for  about  30  senior  students.  And  work  on 
the  other  four  houses  is  either  under  way  or  expected  to 
begin  soon,  says  Alan  Faulds,  assistant  director  for  student 
housing. 

The  scramble  in  recent  years  for  accessible,  affordable 
student  housing  is  what  prompted  U of  G to  start  convert- 
ing the  houses  into  residences  16  months  ago.  Originally 
single-family  dwellings,  the  houses  were  formerly 
reserved  for  faculty,  staff  and  graduate  students.  The  eight 
already  completed  are  proving  to  be  a popular  alternative 
to  the  larger  residences,  Faulds  says. 

The  houses  range  from  small  white  frame  bungalows  to 
large  century  brick  homes.  They  are  located  on  University 
property  on  Gordon  Street,  College  Crescent,  College 
Avenue  East,  University  Avenue  and  Stone  Road  East  in 
The  Arboretum.  They’ve  needed  varying  degrees  of 
renovation,  depending  on  their  condition. 


Renovating  ischeaper  than  building  new  residences, says 
Faulds.  To  convert  the  existing  houses  costs  between 
$10,000  and  $12,000  per  bed,  whereas  a new  building 
would  cost  $32,000  to  $35,000  per  bed. 

Some  houses  have  needed  little  improvement,  but  several 
older  ones  have  had  to  be  gutted.  Conversion  has  meant 
adding  and  updating  plumbing,  dividing  large  living 
spaces  into  bedrooms  and  extra  bathrooms  and  updating 
kitchens. 

The  eight  houses  occupied  by  students  are  located  at  626, 
646  and  652  Gordon  St.,  7. 23  and  3 1 University  Ave.,  9 
College  Cres.  and  372  College  Ave.  E.  Houses  under 
renovation  are  at  480  and  490  Stone  Rd.  E„  and  another 
to  be  converted  eventually  is  at  10  College  Cres. 

Plans  to  renovate  an  old  house  at  329  College  Ave.  E. 
are  on  hold  until  a decision  is  made  about  its  future  as  a 
visitors’  centre  for  the  Children’s  Forest  Restoration 
project.  □ 


research  in  such  areas  as  separating 
cholesterol  and  unsaturated  fats  from 
butter  fat,  and  storage  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

He  and  his  wife,  Netta,  enjoy  the 
outdoors  and  count  hiking,  windsurf- 
ing and  camping  among  their  hob- 
bies. □ 

20,000  people  suffers  from  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  often  triggered  by 
volatile  anesthetics  and  depolarizing 
muscle  relaxants.  The  animal  model 
has  been  of  critical  importance  to 
progress  in  human  MH  research.  □ 


Forest  to  explore  Jinks  with  nature 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

A child  plants  a tree  seed.  It  could  be 
a simple  lesson  — how  to  place  it  in 
the  ground,  how  to  water  and  care  for 
it,  how  to  protect  it  from  animals.  But 
it  could  be  much  more.  It  could  be  an 
extended  lesson  about  nature,  our 
relationship  with  nature  and  about 
stewardship  — if  Arboretum  hor- 
ticulturist Henry  Kock  had  his  way. 

And  he  will  now  that  the  Children’s 
Forest  Restoration  project  is  under 
way.  Officially  launched  Sept.  15  at 
The  Arboretum,  the  project  aims  to 
involve  children  in  the  planting, 
growing  and  care  of  trees  on  a 30- 
hectare  tract  of  land  earmarked  for 
the  restoration  of  southern  Ontario’s 
original  forest. 

People  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  significant  events  in  a 
child’s  life  by  donating  to  the  forest 

on  l ?MaJL1K  JlWAy 

successful  in  killing  malignant  cells 
associated  with  cancer,  but  they  often 
destroy  patients’  bone  marrow.  All 
blood  cells  in  the  body  originate  in  the 
bone  marrow,  so  it  must  be  replaced 
if  destroyed  during  cancer  treatment. 


live  with  the  tree,  the  birds  and 
animals  that  might  eat  its  leaves  or 
fruit,  the  soil  that  will  nourish  it  best, 
the  weather  conditions  that  will 
make  it  thrive,  the  oxygen  it  will 
emit,  its  life  expectancy,  where  it 
grows  in  the  world  and  why. 

Unique  in  North  America,  the 
Children’s  Forest  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  original  local,  regional 
‘and  biological  diversity  of  this  area, 
says  Kock.  It’s  the  result  of  10  years 
of  collecting  and  growing  seeds  from 
every  species  of  tree,  shrub,  bush  and 
wildfiower  found  in  this  part  of  On- 
tario. 

“We  need  to  pass  on  this 
knowledge"  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  indigenous  vegetation,  he  says. 
“Almost  everything  that  is  planted 
now  is  horticulturally  cloned,  which 
reduces  genetic  diversity  and  there- 


fore threatens  long-term  survival  of 
plant  species.  We  tend  to  horticul- 
turaliz.e  the  landscape.  We’ve  turned 
it  into  something  very  uniform  like 
McDonald's  and  Esso.” 

There's  a lot  to  know  about  what 
will  grow  where  and  why,  says  Kock. 
Only  burr  oaks,  for  instance,  flourish 
naturally  in  Guelph,  but  red  oak  can 
be  found  north  of  the  city  and  white 
oak  is  found  south  in  Puslinch 
township. 

The  chemistry  of  the  soil,  the  mois- 
ture in  it.  the  slope  of  a hill  and  sun 
exposure  all  have  a bearing  on  what 
will  survive  into  maturity. 

“There’s  a lot  to  interpret  and  a lot 
to  understand,"  he  says.  “We 
profoundly  need  people  to  under- 
stand ecosystems  and  ecology. 
Vegetation  not  only  keeps  us  alive,  it 
protects  the  Earth."  □ 


leiai  cells  in  that  they  are  undifferen- 
tiated. Their  function  is  to  give  rise  to 
the  entire  family  of  blood  cells,  not 
just  specific  kinds. 

“So  by  transplanting  stem  cells,  you 
are  providing  the  patient  with  a life- 
time supply  of  all  blood  cells,”  says 


Deadline  dates  in  the  Office  of  Research 


Sept.  29 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

Research  grants  and  major  equip- 
ment for  research  in  the  medical  and 
social  sciences  in  all  aspects  of  mental 
illness. 

Sept.  30 

Secretary  of  State  — Ethnic  Research 
Studies 

Fellowships,  research  grants,  visit- 
ing lectureships,  Canadian  ethnic 
studies  conferences  to  enable 
Canadian  scholars  to  carry  out  re- 


search projects  related  to  Canadian 
studies  or  multiculturalism  studies. 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labor 
The  ministry  supports  work  in  the 
general  area  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  through  human  resources 
training  and  development  and  applied 
research. 

Oct.  1 

NSERC 

Major  installation  grants  for  equip- 
ment in  excess  of  $325,000,  in- 
frastructure concurrent  with  major  in- 


stallation and  major  infrastructure. 

Medical  Research  Council 

■ Visiting  scientist,  France,  Italy, 
Brazil/Canada  scientific  ex- 
change. 

■ Grants  for  research  in  dyskinesia 
and  torticollis. 

■ Groups  — full  application. 

SSHRC 

■ Postdoctoral  fellowships. 

■ Jules  and  Gabrielle  Leger  Fellow- 
ship. 

■ Bora  Laskin  National  Fellowship 
in  Human  Rights. 


External  Affairs  — Finland 
Awards  to  foreign  scholars  to  un- 
dertake research  in  Canada. 
National  Research  Council  — 
E.W.R.  Steacie  Prize 
A prize  of  $7,500  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  a scientist  under  40  for  out- 
standing work  in  a Canadian  context. 
Premier’s  Council  on  Health  Strategy 
— Health  Innovation  Fund 
To  encourage  creative  ideas  that 
contribute  to  improving  the  overall 
health  of  Ontarians.  Projects  must  ad- 
dress community  health  needs.  □ 


~ beads  musi  uc  iciffoveu  . 

transplant  . . . and  that’s  where  the 
enzyme  discovered  by  Mellors  and, 
Abdullah  can  help. 

The  beads  are  attached  to  the  stem 
cells  by  a glycoprotein  called  CD34. 
The  researchers’  enzyme  severs  the 
CD34  and  releases  the  iron  beads 
from  the  stem  cell. 

“Our  discovery  is  quite  significant," 
says  Mellors.  “This  is  the  only  known 
enzyme  designed  by  nature  to  split  the 
CD34  glycoprotein."  Being  able  to 
separate  the  beads  from  the  stem  cells 
makes  transplants  more  feasible. 

Laboratory  tests  on  human  cells  in 
culture  are  under  way.  Once  these  are 
complete,  the  enzyme  will  be  tested  in 
animal  bone  marrow  transplants. 
After  that,  testing  in  human  trans- 
plants will  begin. 

This  research  is  supported  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  of  Canada.  □ 
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Human  Resources  report 


Historic  pact  signed 

Discussions  between  the  University 
and  the  exempt  executive  committee 
have  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a his- 
toric salary  and  benefit  agreement. 

Included  in  this  agreement  are  im- 
provements to  salary,  benefits  and 
vacation,  and  a change  in  sick  leave. 

In  addition,  the  University  will  be 
meeting  with  the  exempt  executive 
committee  to  discuss  revisions  to  the 
performance  review  system  and  to 
develop  a “pay  for  performance”  sys- 
tem. A first  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment will  be  developed  within  the 
next  year. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  Sept.  13,  the  following  oppor- 
tunities were  available: 

Bilingual  Secretary,  Department  of 
Family  Studies,  contractually  limited. 
Classification:  MUS  Band  3.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $436.45  to  $487.55  a 
week.  This  classification  and  salary 
are  effective  on  implementation  of  U 
of  G’s  new  salary  program.  Until  then, 
the  classification  is  secretary  II,  with 
normal  hiring  range  of  $434.79  to 
$463.93  a week. 

Budget  Analyst  Budget  Office.  Salary 
range:  $38,845  minimum;  $40,943 
normal  hiring  limit  $43,556  maxi- 
mum. 


Link  up  for  lunch 


Throughout  the  fall  semester.  Computing  and  Communications  Services  is 
once  again  offering  a lunch-time  seminar  series  on  a variety  of  computing 
topics.  The  informal  sessions  require  no  registration  and  run  from  1 2: 1 0 to 
I p.m.  in  Room  204  of  Computing  and  Communications  Services,  just  off 
Trent  Lane.  The  following  topics  are  scheduled: 

Date  Title 

Sept.  25  CMS  Mail:  Advanced  Commands 

Oct.  2 Interconnecting  Local  Area  Networks 

Oct.  9 Why  Workstations? 

Oct.  16  Creating  MS  Windows  Applications 

Oct.  23  MultiMedia 

OcL  30  SAS  on  Workstations 

Nov.  6 REXX  Display  Manager 

Nov.  1 3 Scientific  Visualization  and  Graphics  Programming  Environment 

Nov.  20  Visualization  Centre:  Update  and  Demo 
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• 

Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• 

Stir  Fried  Pork 

• 

Stir  Fried  Chicken 

• 

Stir  Fried  Vegetables 

• 

Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

• 

Octoberfest  Sausage 

1 • 

Roast  Chicken 

• 

Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

• 

Seafood  Casserole 

• 

Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

• 

Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

• 

Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• 

Breakfast  Sausages 

• 

Potatoes  O'Brien 

• 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

• 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

• 

Bean  Salad 

• 

Waldorf  Salad 

• 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• 

Potato  Salad 

• 

Pasta  Salad 

1 • 

Smoked  Trout 

• 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

I • 

Patede  la  Maison 

• 

Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 

1 • 

Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• 

Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• 

Sliced  Sirloin  ol  Beef 

• 

Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

• 

International  Cheese  Board 

j • 

Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

• 

Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• 

Chocolate  Mousse 

• 

Various  “Low  Cal"  Desserts 

• 

Brownies 

1 • 

Fruit  Pies 

• 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 

• 

Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• 

Excellent  Service 

• 

Great  Value 

• 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

^ College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  51 9-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Staff  Nurse,  Student  Health  Services, 
continuing  full-time  limited  term, 
eight-month  appointment.  Start  rate: 
$ 1 6.70  an  hour  ( 1 990/9 1 rate). 
Part-Time  Meat  Cutting  Positions, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  contractually  limited  grant 
position,  two  positions  available.  Min- 
imum wage  during  training,  rising  to 
minimum  wage  plus  $1  an  hour  on 
completion  of  training  (about  one 
month). 

Technologist,  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, part  time,  one  day  a week.  Salary: 
$14.87  an  hour. 

The  following  positions  were  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees  only: 
Library  Assistant  II,  Veterinary 
Science  Section,  U of  G Library,  con- 
tractually limited  for  about  eight 
months.  Classification:  MUS  Band  3. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $436.45  to 
$487.55  a week.  Until  implementa- 
tion of  new  salary  program,  classifica- 
tion is  library  assistant,  with  a normal 
hiring  range  of  $420.08  to  $448.80. 
Groundskeeper,  Grounds  Depart- 
ment. Job  rate:  $ 1 3.56  an  hour;  proba- 
tion rate:  $.20  lower  than  job  rate. 
Grounds  Machinery  Operator, 
Grounds  Department.  Job  rate: 
$14.32  an  hour,  probation  rate:  $.20 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Depart- 
ment, four  positions.  Job  rate:  $13.56 
an  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  lower 
than  job  rate.D 

Positions 

elsewhere 

The  position  of  president  at  York 
University  becomes  vacant  June  30, 
1 992,  and  a successor  is  being  sought. 
Applications  or  nominations  should  be 
sent  to  the  Presidential  Search  Com- 
mittee, University  Secretariat,  S945 
Ross  Building,  York  University,  North 
York  M3J  1P3. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  looking 
for  a vice-president,  administration. 
Direct  inquiries  to  Caldwell  Partners 
International,  64  Prince  Arthur  Ave., 
Toronto  M5R  1 B4.  □ 


Classifieds 

Editor's  note:  This  week,  we’re  intro-  824-3836. 

caltaT'To  Swap."  If  you  have  any  Item  White  female  Iran  dog,  seven  months,  vac- 

or  service  you'd  like  to  swap  for  an  cinated  and  neutered,  824-1760. 

Item  or  service  from  someone  else, — 

send  it  in  writing  to  At  Guelph,  Level  4,  Kenmore  refrigerator,  stove,  washer  and 

University  Centre,  by  Thursday  noon.  dryer,  six  months  old;  double  waterbed, 

836-7077  after  5 p.m. 

To  SW3D  Sears  radial-arm  saw,  exercise  bike,  836- 

v 2200  after  5 p.m. 

Will  swap  an  antique  trundle  bed  for  a Lawn  tractor,  26-inch  cut,  five  hp,  Ext. 
small  white  microwave,  antique  quilt  or  6357  or  821 -2696. 
what  have  you;  will  swap  baking  for 

firewood.  Melody,  Ext  8909  before  noon. 

For  rent 

For  sdlc 

Furnished  two-bedroom  cottaae  on  50 

acres  of  land,  1 5 miles  from  Guelph,  avail- 
1989  Ford  Tempo  L,  five-speed,  air,  able  mid-October  to  end  of  April,  1-621 - 
76,000  km.  Don,  Ext  6498.  1 988. 

Waterbed,  study  lamps,  aquariums  with  Three-bedroom,  1 ,300-square-foot  bun- 
fish,  Bill,  823-5583.  galow  near  University,  central  air,  applian- 

New  upholstered  beige  Bentwood  swivel  including  utilities, 'John,  767-171 5. 

rocker,  822-0858.  — — ; 

1 980  Ford  Thunderbird,  for  sale  or  take  private  home,  suitable  for  two  females  or 
over  lease,  658-9938  after  6 p.m.  professional  couple,  Joan,  Ext.  3082. 

1984  Toyota  Celica  GT,  two-door,  five-  Three-bedroom  furnished  house  with 
speed,  power  steering  and  brakes,  pool,  available  Jan.  1 to  July  31/92,  $1,000 

1 42,000  km,  as  is,  Ext  6709  or  763-801 4.  a month  plus  utilities,  822-4474. 

Queen-size  waveless  waterbed,  six 

drawers,  padded  headboard,  Diane,  Ext  Wanted 

3868  or  822-31 03  eveninos.  " 

Hockey  gear  for  1 2-  or  1 3-year-old:  red  Used  refrigerator  and  double-sided  stain- 

pants,  helmet,  Bauer  Supreme  100  less  steel  sink  in  good  condition,  Ken,  Ext 

skates,  size  5-1  / 2;  portable  stereo  record  2652. 

or  822-0289.  Bench  with  weights,  822-0289. 

Three-bedroom  house,  Alberla  side  spirt.  Double  or  queen-size  white  iron  and/or 
1 1/2  bathrooms,  finished  basement  large  brass  bed  or  headboard;  leather  desk 

treed  lot,  garage,  gas  furnace.  George,  chair;  leather  living  room  furniture;  electric 

Ext  3384.  broom,  Ext  831 3. 

Wedding  dress,  size  7,  never  worn,  head- 

piece  and  veil  free  with  dress,  824-1258  AvaildblG 

anytime. 

1990  Nissan  Stanza,  automatic,  air,  Classes  in  English  pronunciation  with 
loaded,  leave  message  at  823-8680.  speech  pathologist  for  faculty  and  stu- 

ECS  XT  PC  (IBM  compatible),  640  K,  turbo  English,  Ext  2733  or  765-5078  evenings. 

NEC  color  monitor,  with  DOS  3.2  and  Babysitting  by  French  mother,  on  Hwy.  24 
Basic,  824-7961  after  6 p.m.  south,  three  km  west  of  Hanlon,  Ext  3942. 

1989  Ford  Tempo  L,  five-speed,  air,  Chinese  heritage  language  lessons  for 
77,000  km,  Ext.  6498.  students  in  Grades  1 to  8, 822-8961 . 

Three-piece  matching  colonial  sofa  bed.  Petsitting,  reasonable  rates,  references, 
sofa  and  chair,  Wendy,  Ext  8568.  Mary  Ann,  Ext  4528  or  823-2396  after  6 

p.m 

Goodrich  tires,  235  70  R1 5;  sofa  and  chair,  Babysitter,  evenings  and  weekends, 

medium  brown  with  beige  flowered  cover,  second-year  early  childhood  education 
836-7682  after  1 p.m.  student,  836-2200  after  5 p.m. 

1920  walnut  sideboard,  needs  minor  “Classifieds"  is  a free  service  avail- 

repairs;  long  French  provincial  coffee  able  to  faculty,  staff,  students  and 

table,  Ext  4720  or  821  -6220  after  6 p.m.  alumni  of  the  University.  Submissions 

1988  Volvo  740  GL,  58,000  km,  air,  anti-  Thursday  at  noon.  For  more  informa- 
lock  brakes,  sunroof,  AM-FM  cassette,  tlon,  call  Ext.  2592. 
snow  tires,  leave  message  for  Cathie  at 

Patrick  Bongers 

MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 

pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  Sept.  19 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Meeting  - The  U of  G Staff  Associa- 
tion will  explain  the  new  staff  salary 
program  at  12:15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Engineering  Seminar  - McMaster 
University  chemical  engineer  Kim 
Woodhouse  discusses  “Biomaterials 
Research:  Plasminogen  Adsorption 
to  Glass  and  Modified  Polyurethane” 
at  1 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  3 1 3. 

Friday,  Sept.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - “Im- 
munocompetance  and  Assessment  of 
Micronutrient  Status”  is  the  topic  of 
guest  speaker  Mark  Failla  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  The  seminar  begins  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Saturday,  Sept.  21 

Yard  Sale  - The  Campus  Child-Care 
Co-op  of  Guelph  is  holding  a yard 
sale  on  the  comer  of  Gordon  Street 
and  University  Avenue  East  from  9 
a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Dog  Show  - SuperMatch  ’9 1 runs  all 
day  on  the  OVC  grounds  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Funds  raised  go  to  Pet  Trust. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - The 
opening  reception  for  Elora  artist  Stu 
Oxley’s“RecentWorkson  Paper”  runs 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  at  the  centre,  with  a 
gallery  talk  by  the  artist  at  2 p.m.  The 
exhibit  runs  until  Oct.  27. 

Sunday,  Sept.  22 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Bonsai  Show  - Exhibits,  workshops 
and  demonstrations  are  featured  at 
the  Guelph-Kitchener-Waterloo 
Bonsai  Show  from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  Admission 
is  $3  for  adults,  free  for  children  12 
and  under. 

Arboretum  - The  Memorial  Forest’s 
annual  dedication  ceremony  begins 
at  2 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum.  The 
forest  is  supported  by  the  Wall- 
Custance  Funeral  Home. 


Soprano  Julia  Ballesteros  de 
Martinez  appears  at  this  week's 
Thursday  noon-hour  concert 


Monday,  Sept.  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Learning  Resource  Centre  - A one- 
hour  seminar  on  time  management 
begins  at  5 p.m.  Register  at  the  Con- 
nection Desk,  UC  Level  3. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  24 

Worship  - A Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8: 1 0 a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - “Liberation  Theology,” 
its  basic  concepts  and  their  influence 
on  the  church  in  Latin  America  is  up 
for  discussion  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
442. 

Physics  Colloquium  - Guest  speaker 
is  David  Venus  of  the  department  of 
physics  at  McMaster  University.  His 
topic  is  “The  Study  of  Magnetic  Sur- 
faces Using  Spin-Polarized 
Electrons”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
113. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - “Learn- 
ing from  Lectures”  is  the  topic  of  a 
one-hour  seminar  that  begins  at  5 
p.m.  Register  at  the  Connection  Desk, 
UC  Level  3. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  25 

Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God,  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 


ordinated by  Rev  David  Howells, 
begins  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Third  Age  Learning  - TAL-Guelph’s 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  fea- 
tures Harold  Siebert  discussing  “In- 
doorGardening:  the  House  Pets"  at  1 0 
a.m.  at  The  Arboretum.  At  1 :30  p.m., 
Prof.  Gerry  Manning,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  leads  an  il- 
lustrated tour  of  the  pipe  organ  at  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church.  Admis- 
sion for  individual  lectures  is  $2.50. 
Computing  Seminar  - This  week’s 
topic  is  “CMS  Mail:  Advanced  Com- 
mands.” The  lunchtime  seminar 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Computing 
and  Communications  Services  204. 
Zoology  Seminar  - The  Department 
of  Zoology  kicks  off  its  fall  seminar 
series  with  Paul  Webb  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  discussing  “Swim- 
ming and  Other  Myths  of  Fish 
Biology"  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Learning  Resource  Centre  - A four- 
week  workshop  on  academic  writing 
runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.;  cost  is  $ 1 0.  Pick 
up  some  tips  on  essay  writing  at  noon 
in  UC  335  and  on  lab  report  writing 
at  5 p.m.  in  UC  333.  Learn  to  improve 
your  memory  and  concentration  in  a 
one-hour  seminar  at  5 p.m.  Register 
at  the  Connection  Desk,  UC  Level  3. 

Thursday,  Sept.  26 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - Donate  your 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross  between  10 
a.m.  and  3:15  p.m.  inUC  103. 
Concert  - The  Department  of  Music 
kicks  off  its  weekly  noon-hour  con- 
cert series  with  soprano  Julia 
Ballesteros  de  Martinez  of  Colombia 
and  pianist  Sandor  Szabo,  organist 
and  music  director  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  in  Guelph.  The  first  program 
at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 07  fea- 
tures “The  Fountain”  and“Melody  II” 
by  Andres  Sas,  “Suite  Sailor  on  Land" 
by  Rodolfo  Halffter  and  “Seven 
Popular  Spanish  Songs"  by  Manuel  de 
Falla.  The  second  program  at  1:10 
p.m.  will  include“FourSongs in  Praise 
of  Spring”  by  Ronald  Center-Scott, 
“Three  Songs”  by  Antonio  Valencia 
and  “Bachianna  Brasileira  No.  5 by 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  first  board 
meeting  of  the  fall  semester  begins  at 
4 p.m.  in  UC  426. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - Don't 
put  it  offl  Learn  how  to  conquer  your 


Enjoy  fine  dining  in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant 
at  Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the  course 
from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 

* Lunch  entrees  from  $ 5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20 
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counts  aus/ 

Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for  parties, 
weddings  and  other  special  occasions 

Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome 


RESERVATIONS: 

519-821-GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Abertoyle 


Sept.  19  to  29 


procrastination  at  a one-hour  seminar 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  Register  at  the 
Connection  Desk,  UC  Level  3.  Im- 
prove your  essay  writing  skills  at  5 
p.m.  in  UC  333  and  lab  report  writing 
skills  at  noon  in  UC  332. 

Friday,  Sept.  27 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Stress-  and  Drug-Induced  Altera- 
tions in  Zinc  Metabolism:  A Common 
Mechanism  of  Fetal  Pathology"  is  the 
topic  of  graduate  student  Carl  Keen 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Molecular  Biology  Seminar  - Tim 
Westwood  examines  the  ‘Regulation 
of  Heat  Shock  Genes  in  Drosophila ' 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 

Lecture  - The  Department  of 
Economics  presents  C.  Blackorby  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
discussing  “Pigs  and  Guinea  Pigs:  A 
Note  on  the  Ethics  of  Animal  Ex- 
ploitation" at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

Homecoming  - This  year’s  festivities 
get  under  way  with  a football  pep 
rally  at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard.  The 
annual  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame 
dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $45  and  available 
from  the  Department  of  Athletics  at 
Ext.  6 1 33.  A “Back  to  the  ’70s"  con- 
cert at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall 
will  feature  the  Carden  Street  Ir- 


regulars and  1970s  alumni  such  as 
the  Bird  Sisters.  Tickets  are  $ 1 0.50  at 
the  UC  box  office.  A free  dance 
begins  in  the  UC  courtyard  at  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  Sept.  28 

Homecoming  - A seven- kilometre 
charity  walk-a-thon  leaves  from 
Johnston  Green  at  8:30  a.m.,  to  raise 
money  for  the  AIDS  Community 
Centre  of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County,  the  U of  G Child-Care 
Centre  and  the  downtown  Housing 
Help  Centre.  The  Human  Kinetics 
Alumni  Association  holds  its  annual 
general  meeting  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
School  of  Human  Biology  lounge. 
Alumni  House  is  open  for  lours  from 
1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  The  traditional  high- 
light of  Homecoming  weekend  — the 
football  game  — is  a showdown  be- 
tween the  Guelph  Gryphons  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Blues  at  2 p.m. 
in  Alumni  Stadium.  The  annual 
Homecoming  Social  gels  under  way 
at  8 p.m.  in  the  Athletics  Centre;  ad- 
mission is  $6.  Four  satellite  dances 
are  also  being  offered.  Two  free  ones 
begin  at  7 p.m.  at  Der  Keller  and  9 
p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard.  Two  other 
dances  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark 
Hall  and  Creelman  Hall.  Cost  is  $6. 

Sunday,  Sept.  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smart  approach  to  asset  growth 


Tips  provide: 

1 . Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  fees 
Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay, 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 


Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 


Mail  to:  Suite  301.  42  Wyndham  Street  North. 

Guelph,  Ontario.  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Name 

Tel:  (Bus) 

(Res) 

El  ScotiaMcLeod 

Vusieo  inves'meir  atJvce  smce  1921 


The  Guelph 
Curling  Club  Limited 

Looking  for  a fun  way  to  stay  fit  and  meet  exciting  new 

people?  Then  why  not  join  the  Guelph  Curling  Club?  

Our  fees  are  the  best  in  town  with  reasonable  prices  for  all  ages. 


INFLATION  FIGHTER  FEES 

NEW  CURLER  DISCOUNT  1/3  OFF 


Men  (Includes  Locker)  . . 

Ladies 

Business  Women  

Ages  as  of  1991 

Senior  Male  or  Female  (65  and  over) 

25  to  29  (Male) 

25  to  29  (Female)  

Under  25  (Male  or  Female) 

Post  Secondary  Full  Time  Student  

High  School  Student 

Sunday  Junior  and  Tyke  

Mixed  Social  Only  

Social  Member 

Curling  promises  lots  of  fun  nights  and  bonspiels. 
Instructional  clinics  will  be  held  SepL  24. 26 
and  Oct  2. 

For  further  information  or 
to  register,  please  call  822-6171. 


$340.00 

$255.00 

$255.00 


$210.00 

$235.00 

.$215.00 

$190.00 

$150.00 

$80.00 

$25.00 

$190.00 

$60.00 
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Soviet  expert  a witness  to  history  in  the  making 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ill-fated  coup  in 
Moscow,  Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political 
Studies,  was  as  close  to  the  spotlight  as 
a person  could  get  — next  to  the  Red 
Square  podium  where  citizens  were 
denouncing  coup  leaders  over  loud- 
speakers as  thousands  converged  on 
the  site. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Eidlin  has 
found  himself  in  the  eye  of  a revolu- 
tionary — or  political  — storm.  In 
1 968,  he  was  in  Prague  as  the  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  in.  In  1 970,  he  was  jailed 
by  the  Czech  government  for  seven 
months  on  suspicion  of  espionage.  He 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  alleged 
crime  in  1989,  just  as  the  Communist 
regime  collapsed.  And  then  in  August, 
he  witnessed  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  of  the  20th  century. 

Eidlin,  an  expert  observer  of  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  politics,  did  not 
expect  a coup.  He  believed  the  likely 


factions  to  organize  one  — the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  army  and  the  KGB  — were 
too  divided  among  themselves  to  ever 
agree  on  a united  path. 

T was  really  surprised  such  ex- 
perienced professionals  had  at- 
tempted such  a coup,”  says  Eidlin, 
recallinghisfirstglimpseofthe“junta” 
eight  — the  Committee  of  National 
Salvation  — on  Soviet  television  Aug. 
19. 

“There  was  no  hint  of  a return  to  the 
old  system;  they  assured  everybody 
that  reforms  would  continue  and  new 
relations  with  other  countries  would 
not  change.  And  they  encouraged  free 
enterprise.  So,  I wondered,  against 
whom  was  this  coup  directed?” 

Clutching  his  video  camera,  he  scur- 
ried to  Red  Square  to  find  out. 
“Downtown,  people  looked  thought- 
ful and  subdued.  Life  was  continuing 
much  as  normal.”  But  Red  Square, 
sealed  off  to  traffic  by  buses  filled  with 
KGB  special  troops,  was  swarming 


Treat  yourself  to  the 


1 

COURSES  • WORKSHOPS  • SEMINARS 
FOR  ADULTS 

CALL  822-8961 

FOR  OUR  FALL  BROCHURE 


School  of 

Continuing 

Education 

VJctrgm  Carty  Renan  Carctc 
Soparsai  SO-od  Boart 

YOU  COULD  BE  A WINNER 
IN  OUR  FREE  RAFFLE  D.O 

ELORA 

CROSSROADS  u 
FARMER’S  MARKET 


From  now  until  December  31, 1991,  each  week  you  could  win  a $75.00  shopping  spree  by 
shopping  at  out  market.  For  every  $5.00  you  spend  at  the  Market,  you  will  receive 
FREE  1 raffle  ticket.  This  makes  you  eligible  to  enter  a draw  for  that  week,  to  win  $75.00 
worth  of  MARKET  MONEY  which  can  be  spent  like  money  to  purchase  merchandise  at 
participating  vendors  up  to  December  31, 1991. 

A winner  will  be  drawn  each  Sunday  at  4.30  p.m.  and  the  winner  that  week  will  be  notified 
by  telephone,  or  by  mail.  Come  visit  us.  You  could  go  home  a winner. 


Mejii  at  all  kinds 
Fish,  oysters,  and  mussels 

Ftulcs  and  vegetables 

Erp 


Breads  and  baked  goods 
Chocolates  and  candy 
Honey  and  maple  syrup 
Jams  and  condiments 
Fresh  Rowers 


Jewellery 
Woodcraft 
Original  works  of  art 
Furniture 
Toys 
Clothing 
Antiques 
Linen  & tugs 
Pet  supplies 
bland  made  silk  flowers 
Hand  woven  chairs 
Sports  cards 
Office  supplies 

OPEN: 

Saturday  - 8 a.m.to  5p.m. 
Sunday  - 9 a.m.  to  5p.m. 
PLENTY  OF 
FREE  PARKING 
519  - 846-0939 





with  people.  A handful  shouted  into 
loudspeakers,  broadcasting  news 
from  maverick  Russian  leader  Boris 
Yeltsin,  who  was  barricaded  in  the 
White  House,  home  of  the  Russian 
congress. 

“I  was  convinced  the  KGB  would 
remove  these  people,  but  they  didn’t. 
They  just  kept  talking  and  the  crowd 
kept  growing." 

Determined  to  find  out  why,  Eidlin 
sidled  up  to  police  officers  standing 
nearby.  “I  asked  them  if  this  was  a 
legal  demonstration.  They  smiled  and 
said  it  was  not  illegal.  Then  I asked 
them  who  they  were  taking  their  or- 
ders from.  They  smiled  and  asked  me 
who  police  take  their  orders  from  in 
mycountry.” 

Later  that  day,  Eidlin  attended  the 
first  World  Congress  of  Russians,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  August  trip. 
While  there,  he  was  approached  by 
Central  Television  to  give  his 
perspective  — as  a North  American 
and  as  a political  scientist  — on  the 
coup. 

From  Canada,  he  was  also  inter- 
viewed by  the  Kitchener-  Waterbo 
Record , the  Guelph  Daily  Mercury , 
CJOY  and  the  London  Free  Press. 

On  Day  2 of  the  coup,  Eidlin  joined 


the  masses  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  where  Yeltsin  was  holding  out. 
After  the  rally,  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  guarded  building  for  a meet- 
ing arranged  before  the  coup  with  a 
Russian  member  of  parliament. 

While  inside,  Eidlin  called  the 
Canadian  Embassy,  which  advised 
him  to  leave  immediately.  A storming 
of  the  White  House  was  expected 
within  hours. 

But  it  never  happened.  Eidlin  sought 
refuge  at  the  Canadian  Embassy, 
where  he  watched  news  of  the  coup 
on  CNN.  He  also  watched  a press  con- 
ference by  an  increasingly  nervous 
anddepleted“junta."  It  was  the  turning 
point,  he  says.  “People  began  to  feel 
the  perpetrators  had  lost  control." 

On  Day  3,  Eidlin  took  the  subway  to 
Red  Square,  where  he  met  a wall  of 
people  en  route  to  the  square  from  the 
Kremlin.  There  were  rumors  that 
members  of  the  coup  had  flown  the 
coop. 

On  a hunch  that  the  “organs  of  force” 
were  key  to  the  coup  denouement, 
Eidlin  headed  over  to  KGB  head- 
quarters. There,  a crowd  was  waiting 
for  a crane  to  topple  a statue  of  KGB 
founder  Derzhinsky,  an  action  en- 
dorsed by  Moscow  city  council. 


Groans  greeted  a city  council  repre- 
sentative when  he  said  the  statue 
might  be  too  big  to  pull  down;  cheers 
rose  when  he  relayed  the  mayor’s 
promise  to  get  a bigger  crane. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  had  just  re- 
turned to  Moscow  and  his  speech  was 
broadcast  over  loud  speakers. 
Fireworks  flared  to  commemorate 
Aug.  2 1 , declared  a national  holiday. 

“The  failed  coup  showed  how  deep- 
ly glasnost  had  changed  the  peoples 
oftheSoviet  Union,”  says  Eidlin.  "And 
the  plotters  didn’t  realize  how  deeply 
people  had  been  transformed.  They 
believed  Yeltsin  and  the  radical 
reformers  were  supported  by  a hand- 
ful of  intellectuals,  and  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  people  would  support  coup 
leaders  or  quietly  behave  themselves 
because  of  their  fear  of  force." 

Since  returning  to  Canada,  Eidlin 
has  appeared  on  Canada  AM, 
CHCH-TV  and  CBC  News  world.  He 
also  plans  to  submit  a series  of  reports 
and  analyses  on  the  Soviet  coup  to  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

He  will  describe  and  analyse  events 
surrounding  the  coup  and  show  his 
video  footage  Sept.  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre.  □ 
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It’s  official ! Bovey  Building  comes  on  board 


The  new  environmental  biology 
and  horticultural  science  com- 
plex was  officially  opened  and  named 
the  Edmund  C.  Bovey  Building  Sept. 
17  in  a ceremony  attended  by  500 
people,  including  Richard  Allen,  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities. 

A piper  led  the  platform  party 
through  the  crowd  gathered  in  the 
outdoor  amphitheatre  behind  the  new 
red  brick  and  blue  glass  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Gordon  Street. 

The  $27-million  complex,  which  in- 
cludes state-of-the-art  greenhouses, 
“represents  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  two  departments  and  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  critical  for  the  future 
success  of  the  University  and.  indeed, 
for  society,”  said  President  Bria  n Segal 
in  his  opening  remarks. 

He  thanked  alumni,  friends,  cor- 
porations and  organizations  who  had 
donated  through  the  University’s 
fund-raising  campaign  and  acknow- 
ledged the  province's  $ 18-million 
contribution. 

Allen  remembered  the  late  Edmund 
C.  Bovey,  the  former  U of  G chancel- 
lor for  whom  the  building  is  named.  "I 
became  hugely  impressed  with  the 
range  of  this  man’s  ability  and  con- 
tributions not  only  in  business  but  in 
the  arts  and  culture,”  he  said. 

Bovey,  who  chaired  a national  com- 
mission on  university  education  in  the 
mid-1980s,  was  also  a prominent 
patron  of  the  arts. 

The  minister  headed  a lineup  of 
speakers  that  included  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Solette  Gelberg, 
Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell,  OAC 
Dean  Rob  McLaughlin  and  former 
OAC  dean  Freeman  McEwen. 

Margaret  Bovey,  wife  of  the  late 
chancellor,  and  former  University 
president  Burt  Matthews  unveiled  a 
commemorative  plaque. 

Other  members  of  the  platform 
party  were  Guelph  MPP  Derek 
Fletcher;  Prof.  Ron  Harris,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy; Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physi- 
cal Resources;  Prof.  Dennis  Murr, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
tural Science;  Rod  Robbie  of  Robbie/ 


Young  and  Wright  Architects;  and 
Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  Environ- 
mental Biology. 

During  the  ceremony,  a handful  of 
students  demonstrated  near  the  com- 
plex to  protest  tuition  fee  hikes  by  the 
province.  As  guests  filed  to  the  front 
of  the  building  for  the  ceremony,  stu- 
dents waved  placards  and  chanted: 
"Hey,  hey,  ho,  ho,  tuition  fees  have  got 
to  go”  and  “Education  is  a right.” 

The  students  were  offering  a free 
lunch  of  macaroni  and  cheese  to 
protest  Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae's 
remark  that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a free  lunch,”  a reference  to  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Students'  demand 
for  free  tuition. 

“We're  not  asking  for  a free  lunch,” 
said  Chris  Powell,  president  of  the 
Central  Student  Association,  at  a 
press  conference  prior  to  the  Bovey 
Building  opening.  “We’re  asking  the 
government  to  be  compassionate  to 
students.”  □ 


Unveiling  the  sign  for  the  new  Bovey  Building  are.  from  left,  President  Brian 
Segal,  Margaret  Bovey,  former  U of  G president  Burt  Matthews  and  Prof. 
Freeman  McEwen.  Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Following  the  opening,  guests  toured  the  facilities  in  the  new  Bovey  Building.  Above,  they  take  a look  at  one  of  the 
greenhouses. 


Inside: 

We're  breaking  new 
ground  3 

Escort  service  to  ensure 
women's  safety  ....  3 
Taking  a look  at  child 

care  5 

Women's  studies 
program  launches 
lecture  series 8 


Three  for  the  show ! 
See  page  3. 


Welcome  home 

Homecoming  weekend  Oct.  27 
and  28  features  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional ingredients  that  make  up  a 
memorable  time  foralumni  return- 
ing to  their  undergraduate  stomp- 
ing grounds. 

The  major  crowd-pleasers 
remain  the  Saturday  afternoon 
football  game  — thisyear  between 
Guelph  Gryphons  and  the  Toronto 
Blues  — and  the  Saturday  night 
social.  The  latter  is  so  popular,  or- 
ganizers have  scheduled  satellite 
dances  to  take  care  of  the  over- 
flow. 

Also  on  the  weekend  agenda  are 
the  Friday  evening  Hall  of  Fame 
dinner  and  a fund-raising  walk. 
For  full  details,  check  the  Calen- 
dar on  page  7.  □ 


New  chancellor  to  be  installed  at  fall  convocation  ceremony 


Fall  convocation  Oct.  4 will  set  the 
scene  for  the  installation  of  Ontario 
Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln 
Alexander  as  U of  G’s  sixth  chancel- 
lor. Following  the  10  a.m.  ceremony 
in  War  Memorial  Hall,  Alexander  will 
address  students  receiving  graduate 
degrees. 

At  a 2:30  p.m.  ceremony,  the 
University  will  award  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  to  renowned 
Indian  dairy  scientist  Verghese 
Kurien.  He  will  then  address  students 
receiving  the  B.Sc.,  B.Sc.(H.K.). 
B.Sc.(Agr.),  B.Sc. (Eng.),  BLA, 
B.A.Sc..  B.Comm..  DVM  and  as- 
sociate diploma  in  agriculture. 

A 7:30  p.m.  ceremony  will  mark  the 
first  time  in  the  University's  history 
that  an  evening  convocation  has  been 
held.  Prof.  Gil  Stelter,  History,  will 
address  graduating  BA  students  at  the 
ceremony,  which  is  necessary  to 


Lincoln  Alexander 


avoid  an  overflow  of  graduates  and 
guests  in  War  Memorial  Hall,  says 
convocation  committee  chair  Prof. 
Ken  Fisher,  Biomedical  Sciences. 
More  than  450  students  will 


graduate  at  the  three  ceremonies. 

Alexander,  who  will  complete  his 
term  as  lieutenant-governor  Oct.  31, 
was  appointed  chancellor  in  March 
for  a three-year  renewable  term.  He 
succeeds  former  chancellor  Edmund 
C.  Bovey,  who  died  last  year. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Alexander 
received  a BA  from  McMaster 
University  in  1949  and  graduated 
from  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  in 
1953.  He  was  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel  in  1 965  and  was  a partner  in 
the  firm  Millar,  Alexander,  Tokiwa 
and  Isaacs  from  1963  to  1979. 

First  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  MP  for  Hamilton  West  in 
1 968,  he  served  as  federal  minister  of 
labor  in  1979  and  was  chair  of  the 
Workers’  Compensation  Board  of 
Ontario  from  1980  to  1985.  He  be- 
came Ontario’s  24th  lieutenant- 
governor  in  September  1985. 


Verghese  Kurien 


Alexander  has  a distinguished  and 
extensive  record  of  public  service  in 
many  sectors  of  Canadian  society,  in- 
cluding youth  and  education.  He  has 
received  numerous  honors,  including 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University 


of  Toronto,  McMaster  University,  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  York 
University  and  the  Royal  Military 
College,  and  has  served  as  honorary 
patron  to  more  than  150  organiza- 
tions. 

Kurien  is  being  honored  for  his  con- 
tributions to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  India.  Born  in  Kerala,  India's 
southernmost  state,  he  was  educated 
at  Madras  University  and  Michigan 
State,  where  he  earned  a master  of 
science  in  dairy  engineering  on  a 
government  scholarship. 

Under  his  direction,  a dairy  co- 
operative in  the  small  northern  village 
of  Anand  grew  from  a tiny  operation 
to  a co-operative  with  80.000  mem- 
bers in  750  village  units,  feeding  a 
central  plant  that  served  local  needs 
and  sent  a daily  milk  train  to  Bombay. 
The  Kaira  District  Co-operative 
Continued  on  page  2 


New  faces 


Prof.  Susan  Brown  joins  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture with  a two-year  appointment  as  a 
postdoctoral  fellow.  She  will  assume 
the  post  of  assistant  professor  on  the 
completion  of  a research  project  on 
how  the  Greek  poet  Sappho  figures  in 
Victorian  literary  culture  and  within 
the  poetry  of  Victorian  women. 

The  Halifax  native  completed  her 
bachelor’s  degree  at  King's  College 
and  her  master’s  at  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity. She  spent  one  year  of  her  under- 
graduate program  at  the  University  of 
Sterling  in  Scotland.  After  receiving 
her  master’s  degree,  she  spent  a year 
in  Japan,  leaching  English,  studying 
pottery  techniques  and  learning  to 
play  the  koto,  a Japanese  stringed  in- 
strument similar  to  the  harp. 

Brown  completed  her  PhD  in  Ed- 


monton, examining  connections  be- 
tween generic  change  in  Victorian 
poetry  and  the  beginnings  of  political 


feminism. 

Like  this  earlier  work,  her  current 
project  will  take  her  to  England  this 
spring  to  research  19th-century  text. 

Prof.  Fei  Song  came  to  Guelph  last 
year  as  a postdoctoral  fellow  working 
with  Prof.  Mary  McLeish  in  the 
Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  and  now  holds  the 
post  of  assistant  professor. 

Song  came  to  Canada  from  China 
in  1986  on  an  academic  exchange  to 
complete  his  PhD  thesis  in  computing 
science  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Jilin  University  in  Changchun 
and  his  master’s  degree  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Computing  Technology  at 
the  Acedemia  Sinica  in  Beijing. 

Artificial  intelligence  is  Song’s 
primary  research  interest.  His 


Publications 


Decision  on  security 
guards  under  review 


The  decision  to  remove  building 
security  guards  on  campus  will  be 
reviewed  next  week  at  a meeting  of 
the  deans,  Prof,  Jack  MacDonald, 
vice-president,  academic,  told  Senate 
last  week. 

He  was  responding  to  a concern  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics, 
that  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  keep 
labs  open  at  night  without  security. 


Increased  food  production  is  not  a 
threat  to  sustainable  agriculture  be- 
cause it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
ecological  damage. 

That’s  what  Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner, 
Environmental  Biology,  told  a sym- 
posium on  environmental  issues  held 
last  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
opening  of  the  Bovey  Building. 

Surgeoner,  chair  of  the  Council  for 
Sustainable  Agriculture,  argued  that 
more  efficient  production  of  food 


MacDonald  said  that  since  the 
building  guards  have  been  removed, 
"doors  don’t  get  locked  and  buildings 
don’t  get  looked  at  on  a regular  basis.” 
The  internal  review  team  will  ex- 
amine this  issue  at  a meeting  next 
week  with  deans,  he  said. 

“It  would  be  absolutely  foolhardy  to 
stand  on  a decision  that  was  taken 
incorrectly."  □ 


means  that  fewer  resources  are  used, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  environment. 

He  noted  that  consumer  preferences 
play  a large  role  in  encouraging  chan- 
ges in  the  way  farmers  operate. 
Without  reductions  in  the  demand  for 
food  and  a willingness  to  pay  for 
change,  he  said,  sustainable  agricul- 
ture will  not  work. 

In  the  end,  however,  it  is  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  willing  to  enter  the  field,  “the  lack 
of  young,  bright,  energetic  and  in- 


"Quantifying  the  Occurrence  of  Early 
Embryonic  Mortality  on  Three 
Equine  Breeding  Farms,”  by  Prof. 
Brenda  Bonnett,  Population 
Medicine,  and  Patrick  Meyers  and 
Sharyn  McKee  of  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre  appeared  in  Canadian 
Veterinary  Journal  32. 

Meyers  is  also  author  with  D. 
Varner  of  Texas  A & M University  of 
"Abortion  of  a Mummified  Fetus  As- 
sociated with  Short  Uterine  Body  in  a 
Mare,”  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation 198. 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biol- 
ogy, co-edited  Snake  Hill,  An  Inves- 
tigation of  a Military  Cemetery  from 
the  War  of  1812,  published  by  Dun- 
durn  Press  in  June  1991. 

Professor  emeritus  Rex  Barrel), 
Languages  and  Literatures,  is  the 
author  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
France,  published  this  year  by  Edwin 
Mellen  Press  of  New  York. 

An  article  on  “Staphylococcal 
Adenitis  in  Ranch  Mink  in  Ontario” 
written  by  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter, 
Pathology,  and  Prof.  John  Prescott, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology, appeared  in  Canadian 
Veterinary  Journal  32  (June  1991): 
pages  354  to  356,  June  1991.  □ 


Better  food  production 
can  benefit  environment 


Fei  Song 


postdoctoral  research  at  Guelph, 
done  in  connection  with  OVC,  was  to 
design  a computer  system  simulating 
human  expertise  that  could  be  used  to 
diagnose  liver  diseases  in  small  dogs. 
This  system  is  still  in  the  testing 
stages. 

Song  is  now  trying  to  make  com- 
munication between  humans  and 
computers  even  easier  by  construct- 
ing computer  models  to  understand 
natural  languages.  His  work,  which  is 
also  of  interest  to  linguists,  is  looking 
specifically  at  how  language  is  used 
to  express  a sense  of  time. 

Song’s  wife,  Yan  Zhao,  has  also 
joined  the  University  — as  a stu- 
dent. □ 


University  of  Guelph 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 

Associate  Dean 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  seeking  an  associate  dean  for  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  from  within  the  current  membership  of  the  faculty. 
Candidates  should  have  a good  record  of  academic  achievement  and 
interest  in  promoting  high  standards  of  education  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  associate  dean  will  share  internal  and  external  responsibilities  with 
the  dean  and  act  for  the  dean  in  his/her  absence.  Prior  administrative 
experience  is  not  required;  those  who  have  not  previously  or  do  not  now 
hold  administrative  positions  will  be  considered  seriously  for  the  position. 

The  appointment  will  be  on  a half-time  basis  with  the  incumbent 
responsible  for  either  student  matters  (i.e.  awards,  admissions  and 
progress  of  students,  and  liaison)  or  program  matters  (i.e.  program 
development,  periodic  appraisals,  faculty  appointments  and  the  Graduate 
Calendar).  The  division  of  responsibilities  with  the  dean  will  depend  on 
the  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  successful  candidate. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  a three-year  term  with  the  possibility  of 
reappointment  for  a further  three  years. 

The  Faculty  of  GraduateStudies  currently  has  more  than  1 ,500  students 
in  40  master’s,  doctoral  and  diploma  programs  and  more  than  700  faculty 
members.  The  University  is  committed  to  further  growth  and  improved 
quality  of  its  graduate  programs.  The  associate  dean  will  play  a leading 
role  in  achieving  these  commitments. 

Applications  and  nominations  are  invited  in  confidence  for  this  position. 
Applicants  should  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  including  a list  of  publica- 
tions and  the  names  of  three  referees.  Review  of  applications  and  nomina- 
tions will  begin  Oct.  1 5. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity 
program  that  includes  special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its 
faculty  and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage  applications  from 
qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of 
visible  minorities  and  women. 

Doug  Ormrod,  Chair  of  the  Selection  Committee 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  except 
during  December,  July  and  August, 
when  a reduced  schedule  applies.  At 
Guelph  is  guided  by  an  editorial 
policy  and  an  editorial  advisory 
board.  The  policy  is  available  on  re- 
quest 

Views  and  opinions  contained  herein 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  official 
University  policy. 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions 
from  the  University  community,  in- 
cluding letters  to  the  editor,  opinion 
pieces,  speeches,  publications  and 
information  about  faculty,  staff  and 
student  activities,  Deadline  is 
Thursday  at  noon  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Articles  may  be  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  executive  editor. 
Editorial  office:  University  Com- 
munications, Level  4,  University 
Centre.  519-824-4120,  Ext.  3864. 
Office  hours:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  pm. 
Executive  editor  Sandra  Webster 
Assistant  editor  Barbara  Chance. 
Staff  writers:  Martha  Tancock  and 
Roberta  Franchuk. 

Advertising  co-ordinator  Ceska 
Brennan,  Ext  6690. 

Production:  Linda  Graham. 
Subscriptions:  $41.19  (includes 
GST),  outside  Canada,  $48.50.  Call 
Ext.  6582 
ISSN  0836-4478 

Member.  Public  Affairs  Council  for 
Education,  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education, 
Canadian  Public  Relations  Society 
Inc  and  International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators.  □ 


novative  minds  coming  into  agricul- 
ture" that  is  the  largest  threat  to  sus- 
tainable agriculture,  Surgeoner  said. 

Other  speakers  at  the  day-long 
symposium,  entitled  ’Toward  En- 
vironmental Harmony,”  included  MP 
David  MacDonald,  chair  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  environment; 
Janet  Halliwell,  chair  of  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada;  and  Ralph 
Jesperson,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  □ 


Chancellor  Continued  from  page  I 

Milk  Producers’  Union  now  produces 
powdered  milk,  cheese  and  cattle  feed 
and  provides  veterinary,  artificial  in- 
semination and  extension  services. 

In  1970,  Kurien  established  Opera- 
tion Flood,  a program  that  has 
emerged  as  the  country’s  largest  rural 
employment  scheme  and  has  almost 
eliminated  the  need  for  imported 
dairy  products  in  India.  More  than 
seven  million  members  in  60,000  vil- 
lage societies  produce  1 4 million  litres 
of  milk  a day. 

Kurien  has  also  led  programs  to 
restructure  production  and  marketing 
in  the  oilseed,  fruit  and  vegetable  and 
forestry  industries.  He  established  the 
Institute  of  Rural  Management,  which 
has  trained  more  than  500  young 
people  to  operate  rural  enterprises. 

He  has  received  numerous  honorary 
degrees  from  around  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  World  Food  Prize  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation's  Wateler 
Peace  Prize.  □ 


CfiDARBUll 


Patrick  Bongers 

MANAGER 

Aberfoyle 

RR  3 Guelph,  Ontario 
N1H  6H9 


pan-abode  dealer 
cedar  is  for  life 


A lifestyle  in  the  environment  of 
cedar.  Delicate  patterns  that  reflect 
nature  and  subtle  natural  colors,  which 
radiate  warmth.  Traditional  value  in  solid 
wood  construction. 

Specials  this  month  on  cedar 
decking  and  wood  stains. 

Pan-abode  can  design  and  supply  your 
CUSTOM  HOME.  For  your  design  and 
free  consultation,  call  Patrick  Bongers  at 
519-763-7770. 
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New  slogan  reflects  what  Guelph  is  all  about 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

l^e  University  of  Guelph  is  breaking  new 

X ground.  That’s  the  message,  clear  and  simple, 
that  high  school  students,  parents,  corporations, 
politicians  and  alumni  will  come  to  associate  with 
U of  G. 

And  it’s  not  by  accident.  ' Breaking  New  Ground” 
is  the  University’s  new  “positioning”  slogan.  It  took 
months  of  examining  what  exactly  this  University 
is  and  does  to  find  a fitting  identifier,  one  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  universities  and  reflects 
what  it  is  all  about. 

“‘Breaking  New  Ground’  is  something  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  can  say  with  authority,"  says  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal.  “It  expresses  our  innovations  in 
degree  programs,  in  the  semester  system,  in  our 
interdisciplinary  and  applied  approach  to  research. 
And  it  honors  our  agricultural  heritage,  a heritage 
that  adds  distinction  and  character  to  this  campus." 

The  University  decided  to  examine  its  com- 
munications at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors external  relations  committee.  Last  fall,  Toron- 
to design  and  marketing  consultants  Spencer 
Francey  Peters  were  hired  to  work  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Continuing  Education,  the 
Registrar’s  Office  and  External  Relations. 

“We  wanted  to  position  the  University  relative  to 


other  universities,"  says  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of 
university  communications.  “We  were  concerned 
that  the  perception  of  Guelph  did  not  encompass 
everything  that  the  University  of  Guelph  is,  that  it 
was  a lopsided  impression.” 

Spencer  Francey  Peters  conducted  interviews  and 
focus  groups  across  campus  to  find  out  how  people 
perceived  the  University,  then  proposed  “Breaking 
New  Ground"  as  a concept  on  which  Guelph  could 
build  a consistent,  recognizable  and  coherent  mes- 
sage and  visual  identity. 

The  slogan  provides  “a  connection  with  the  past 
and  a springboard  to  talk  about  our  future,”  says 
Chuck  Cunningham,  assistant  registrar.  Liaison. 
He  and  his  staff  conduct  recruitment  programs  in 
high  schools  throughout  Canada. 

“Breaking  New  Ground"  has  already  been 
splashed  strategically  on  brochures  about  food  and 
environmental  studies  programs.  But  its  most  con- 
spicuous appearance  so  far  is  along  the  spine  of  the 
new  student  admissions  handbook,  where  it’s 
printed  in  a clean,  white  script  on  a scarlet  band. 

The  images,  the  profiles  and  the  ideas  that  were 
incorporated  into  the  admissions  handbook  are 
duplicated  in  other  new  promotional  materials, 
such  as  an  eight-minute  video  and  posters  that  will 
be  distributed  to  schools. 

“It’s  important  that  the  messages  and  images  we 
put  forward  to  students,  alumni,  employers  and 


graduates  be  the  same  and  that  they  all  reinforce 
one  another,”  says  Cunningham. 

The  other  messages  the  handbook  conveys  — as 
a recruiting  vehicle  — are  the  diversity  of  Guelph’s 
academic  programs,  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  the 
friendly,  supportive  learning,  residential  and 
recreational  environments.  The  handbook  will  be 
distributed  over  the  next  two  years  to  high  school 
teachers  and  students,  parents  and  potential  ap- 
plicants. Faculty  members  will  also  receive  copies. 

The  handbook  doubles  as  a University  viewpiece. 
An  extra  printing  of  the  first  1 2 pages  of  the  hand- 
book will  produce  a separate  general  brochure  that 
can  be  handed  to  visitors,  guests,  co-op  program 
employers,  dignitaries  and  alumni  — anyone  inter- 
ested in  a quick  overview  of  what  the  University  is 
all  about. 

The  design  may  serve  as  a model  for  other  promo- 
tional materials  and  as  the  basis  for  guidelines  con- 
tained in  an  upcoming  “visual  identity"  stylebook 
being  prepared  by  Cocivera  and  a working  group 
representing  many  units  across  campus. 

The  admissions  handbook  was  created  by  a small 
army  of  primarily  on-campus  designers,  writers, 
editors  and  photographers.  Cunningham  co-or- 
dinated the  project,  working  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students  involved  in  the  Presidential  Secondary 
School  Liaison  Committee,  college  deans  and 
senior  administrative  staff.  □ 


Escort  service  aims  to  ensure  women’s  safety 


The  Central  Student  Association  will  launch  an 
escort  service  next  week  for  women  walking  alone 
on  campus  at  night. 

Escort  teams  consisting  of  one  male  and  one 
female  or  two  females  will  be  available  every 
night  from  9 p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  tq  accompany 
women  anywhere  on  campus,  says  Laurie  Hall, 
CSA  vice-president,  external. 

The  program  will  be  tested  for  one  semester  and. 
if  successful,  will  be  offered  throughout  the  year, 
including  the  summer,  she  says. 

To  obtain  an  escort,  a woman  will  call  Ext. 
2245,  a campus  police  number.  A dispatcher  will 
ask  for  her  first  name,  her  location  and  her  des- 


tination, then  radio  the  team  on  duty.  The  team 
will  walk  her  anywhere  on  campus. 

The  CSA  was  able  to  begin  the  project  with 
funding  from  the  Ontario  Work/Study  Program, 
which  will  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  escorts’  salaries. 
The  CSA  will  pay  the  rest.  The  project’s  total 
budget  is  $ 1 1 ,000  for  two  semesters.  Hall  says. 

Radio  receivers  and  dispatch  equipment  are  on 
loan  from  campus  police  for  the  first  semester.  If 
the  escort  service  is  successful,  the  CSA  will  likely 
invest  in  its  own  radio  communication  equipment, 
she  says. 

A committee  consisting  of  Hall,  another  CSA 
board  member  and  representatives  from  the 


Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  and  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre  is  selecting  the  13 
escorts  needed  for  the  program 

Escort  training  will  include  learning  how  to  use 
radio  communication  equipment,  becoming 
familiar  with  the  campus,  and  learning  about 
sexual  harassment  and  assault.  Training  will  con- 
tinue as  needs  are  identified,  says  Hall. 

Similar  escort  programs  have  been  offered  — as 
voluntary  and  paid  services  — at  Carleton 
University,  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and 
Queen’s  University.  U of  G has  been  interested  in 
having  such  a service  for  several  years,  says  Hall, 
but  there’s  never  been  enough  funding  before.  □ 


Doggone  it! 

Great  weather  brought  thousands  of  people  and  close  to  800 
dogs  out  for  OVC’s  SuperMatch  ’91  dog  show  on  the  weekend. 
Particularly  popular  this  year  were  the  dog  clinics  testing  hear- 
ing, sight  and  blood.  The  annual  dog  show  raised  about  $5,000 
for  OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund. 

Photos  by  Marlin  Schwalbe,  Photographic  Services 


Town  meeting 
seeks  comment 
on  pensions 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions  will  hold  a town  meeting 
Oct.  2 at  noon  in  Room  1 1 3 of  the 
MacNaughton  Building  to  hear 
comments  on  the  process  the 
University  has  chosen  for  pension 
reform. 

The  aim  of  the  meeting  is  to  en- 
courage participation  in  the 
process  of  examining  the 
University’s  three  pension  plans, 
says  task  force  chair  Prof.  John 
Benson,  Economics.  The  task 
force  welcomes  comments  on  its 
objectives,  timetable  and  strategy. 

The  task  force  plans  to  consult 
groups  and  individuals  concerned 
with  pension  reform  at  other 
meetings  throughout  the  fall. 

The  group  is  to  submit  a prelimi- 
nary report  to  President  Brian 
Segal  by  Feb.  1 , 1 992,  and  a final 
report  with  recommendations  by 
June  !.□ 


Stretcher 
duty  lost 

Emergency  medical  transportation  on 
campus  is  feeling  the  effects  of  staff 
cuts  in  the  Fire  Division.  As  of  Sept.  1 . 
the  division  is  no  longer  transporting 
patients  on  stretchers  to  Student 
Health  Services  or  Guelph  General 
Hospital,  says  Ron  McCormick,  head 
of  Security  Services. 

The  division’s  emergency  rescue 
vehicle  will  transport  only  non- 
stretcher  cases  to  Student  Health  Ser- 
vices during  the  day,  when  the  centre 
is  open.  Patients  who  require  a 
stretcher  will  be  transported  by  Royal 
City  Ambulances,  says  McCormick. 
After  health  centre  hours,  all  cases 
requiring  hospital  treatment  will  be 
referred  to  Guelph  General. 

This  change  is  due  to  staff  cuts 
recommended  as  part  of  the 
University’s  internal  review,  says 
Norm  Hinds,  chief  fire  prevention  of- 
ficer. Fire  Division  staff  were  cut  from 
10  officers  to  seven,  who  have  to 
cover  the  campus  24  hours  a day. 

With  the  cuts,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  Fire  Division  could  no  longer 
transport  people  off  campus,  he  says. 
‘We  had  to  get  out  of  off-campus 
transportation  to  ensure  that  emer- 
gency coverage  to  the  University 
would  not  be  jeopardized." 

Hinds  stresses,  however,  that  the 
procedure  for  reporting  a medical 
emergency  on  campus  has  not 
changed.  All  calls  to  the  emergency 
number,  Ext.  2000,  will  bring  a 
response  from  the  Fire  Division.  If  an 
ambulance  is  needed,  it  will  be  sum- 
moned by  campus  police. 

The  Fire  Division’s  emergency  res- 
cue unit  is  called  out  more  than  300 
times  a year  for  medical  emergencies 
alone,  says  Hinds.  In  the  past,  about 
one-fifth  of  these  calls  involved 
stretcher  cases.  Since  the  new  system 
came  into  effect,  five  cases  have  al- 
ready been  transported  by  Royal  City 
Ambulances,  he  says.  □ 


Incident  confirmed 

Concerns  have  surfaced  on  campus 
recently  regarding  an  alleged  sexual 
assault  during  orientation. 

Ron  McCormick,  head  of  Security 
Services,  confirms  that  an  incident  of 
a sexual  nature  occurred  Sept.  5 at 
about  1 1:30  p.m.  on  Johnston  Green. 
It  involved  a female  undergraduate 
student  and  a male  high  school  stu- 
dent from  outside  of  Guelph. 

An  investigation  wascarriedout  im- 
mediately by  campus  and  city  police, 
says  McCormick,  but  was  ended  at 
the  request  of  the  woman  involved.  □ 
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A ballooning  interest  in  nature 


Members  of  the  respiratory  group  in  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Studies  show  they’re  not  just  full  of  hot  air  when 
it  comes  to  a good  cause.  They're  all  either  participating 


in  or  pledging  money  to  The  Arboretum's  Oct.  6 Tree- 
athlon,  and  they  challenge  other  individuals  and  groups 
on  campus  to  do  the  same. 

Photo  by  Ken  Jinde.  Department  ot  Zoology 


Get  your  feet  in  gear  for  nature 


Hit  the  road  Oct.  6 for  the  first  Tree-athlon  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Children’s  Forest  Restoration  project  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. Whether  you’re  on  foot  or  on  bicycle,  there's  a 
trail  waiting  for  you,  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Families,  schools,  clubs,  employee  groups  and  in- 
dividuals are  invited  to  gather  pledges  and  participate  in 
any  of  four  cycling  and  walking  routes. 

There  will  be  a two-kilometre  stroll  along  the  Ivey  Trail 
and  a 3.5-km  peddle  along  University  roads.  Cyclists  14 
and  over  can  participate  in  longer  bike  roads  of  1 7 and  35 
km  on  public  roads  southeast  of  Guelph. 

Draw  and  incentive  prizes  include  bikes,  gift  certificates 


and  family  passes  to  Argo  games,  Canada’s  Wonderland 
and  the  Metro  Zoo.  Free  T ree-athlon  T-shirts  go  to  the  first 
500  registrants  who  sign  up  by  Sept.  30.  Plaques  will  be 
presented  to  University  departments  with  the  highest  par- 
ticipation. 

To  take  part,  individuals  require  at  least  $25  in  pledges 
or  must  pay  a $25  entry  fee.  Family  registrations  require 
$35  in  pledges  or  as  an  entry  fee.  Register  Oct.  6 from  8 
to  9 a.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre  or  preregister  by  calling 
The  Arboretum  at  Ext.  2358  or  the  Lung  Association  at 
822-7739.  Forms  are  also  available  at  all  Royal  Bank 
branches  in  Guelph.  □ 


Police  beat 


University  Police  investigated  the  fol- 
lowing occurrences  between  May  and 
August.  This  information  was  made 
available  by  Ron  McCormick,  head  of 
Security  Services. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Thirty  occurrences  of 
damage  were  reported  totalling 
$6,865.  Ten  disturbances  were  at- 
tended, along  with  10  noise  com- 
plaints. Five  obscene/nuisance 
telephone  calls  were  investigated,  and 
assistance  was  provided  to  a mentally 
disturbed  student. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  One  as- 
sault complaint  was  investigated, 
along  with  one  indecent  act  and  one 
harassment  complaint. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  two  charges  under  the 
Liquor  Licence  Act  that  involved  un- 


lawfully consuming  or  possessing  liq- 
uor in  a public  place  and  intoxication 
in  a public  place. 

Thefts:  One  hundred  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  valued  at  $27,178  were 
reported.  These  included  bicycles, 
cash,  stereos,  computers,  compact 
discs,  a windsurfer  and  a TV/ VCR. 
Police  also  investigated  six  incidents 
of  break  and  enter. 

Trespassing:  Twenty-four  reports 
of  suspicious  persons  were  inves- 
tigated, resulting  in  six  warnings 
under  the  Trespass  to  Property  Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  26 
electronic  alarms  for  emergency  per- 
sonal assistance  (21  false);  and  16 
emergency/assistance-phone  alarms 
( 1 5 false).  They  also  answered  2 1 fire 
alarms,  19  of  which  were  false. 


Vehicle  offences:  Seven  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  investigated. 
Police  laid  the  following  charges 
under  the  Highway  Traffic  Act:  one 
for  driving  a motor  vehicle  with 
defective  tail  lights;  two  for  impaired 
driving;  one  for  failing  to  have  operat- 
ing tail  lights;  one  for  failing  to  yield 
right  of  way;  one  for  speeding;  and 
one  for  failing  to  surrender  a driver’s 
licence.  Six  warnings  were  issued  for 
defective  vehicles  or  for  failing  to 
produce  a licence  or  proof  of  in- 
surance. □ 


Shedding  some  light  on  the  blackouts 


Recent  power  outages  on  campus  were  caused  by  problems 
outside  the  University  system. 

A one-minute  outage  Sept.  13  at  7 a.m.  and  an  eight- 
second  outage  Sept.  16  at  2:39  p.m.  were  caused  by  tree 
branches  shorting  the  power  lines  on  Dean  Avenue,  an 
area  maintained  by  Guelph  Hydro,  says  David  Burns  of 
the  engineering  department  in  Physical  Resources.  These 
lines  carry  the  main  power  supply  to  the  University. 

Burns  says  Guelph  Hydro  has  investigated  the  outages 
and  confirmed  that  falling  branches  were  the  cause.  The 
branches  have  since  been  removed. 

Problems  like  this  are  intermittent  and  unpredictable,  he 
says.  “The  main  supply  runs  through  a area  with  lots  of 
mature  trees  that  the  lines  have  to  pass  through.  It’s  a 
trade-off  between  esthetics  and  maintenance." 

Problems  can  also  be  caused  by  high  humidity  shorting 
the  lines,  lightening  striking  equipment  and  animals,  says 
Burns.  Squirrels  and  raccoons  can  climb  around  or  into 
equipment  and  damage  it. 

Roger  Jenkins,  director  of  Physical  Resources,  says  the 
University  has  a back-up  power  system  that  kicks  in  if 
power  is  out  for  more  than  1 5 seconds. 

“It’s  not  long,  but  if  you’re  trapped  in  a dark  room,  15 


seconds  is  an  eternity,"  he  says. 

Campus  police  report  no  major  incidents  related  to  the 
power  outages.  Police  chief  Murray  Milson  says  few 
people  are  trapped  in  elevators  during  power  outages 
because  the  back-up  power  comes  on  quickly.  In  case  of 
emergency,  however,  elevator  phones  are  connected 
directly  to  the  security  dispatcher.  □ 

Paris  semester  seeks 
co-ordinator  for  1993 

Applications  are  invited  from  U of  G faculty  to  co-or- 
dinate the  Paris  semester  in  the  winter  of  1993. 

The  co-ordinator  will  live  in  Paris  and  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  program  and  teaching  two 
courses.  Travel  and  accommodation  expenses  are 
provided. 

Apply  to  the  chair  of  the  Paris  semester  committee, 
Prof.  Ken  Mullen,  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  by  Nov.  8.  □ 


Teaching  secrets  revealed 


Some  of  the  mysteries  of  teaching  at 
university  are  being  unravelled  for  U 
of  G graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows,  thanks  to  a new  certifi- 
cate program  called  “University 
Teaching  — Theory  and  Practice.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services,  the  program  is  being 
co-ordinated  by  Prof.  Trevor 
Di.  kinson.  School  of  Engineering. 

Dickinson  says  he’s  excited  about 
the  opportunity  to  involve  future 
teachers  in  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sides  of  university  teaching. 

“Universities  are  saying:  ‘We  need  to 
take  some  responsibility  for  helping 
introduce  future  university  faculty  to 
teaching  methods,  for  the  well-being 
of  the  universities,’"  he  says. 

A similar  program  was  initialed 
three  years  ago  as  “Introduction  to 
University  Teaching"  and  con- 
centrated on  teaching  theory.  New 
this  year  are  opportunities  for  practi- 
cal applications  in  real-life  teaching 
situations,  and  the  involvement  of 
postdocs  as  well  as  graduate  teaching 
assistants. 

The  program  will  consist  of  several 
evenings  of  instruction  in  each  of  the 
fall  and  winter  semesters.  In  the  fall 
semester,  the  theoretical  component 
will  cover  some  basics  of  teaching, 
answering  such  questions  as  “What  is 
good  teaching?”  and“How  do  students 
learn?" 


The  practical  component  will  be 
aimed  at  teaching  in  settings  common 
to  teaching  assistants,  such  as 
laboratories,  tutorials  and  seminars. 

The  winter  session  will  include  a 
focus  on  lectures,  with  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  course  and  curriculum 
planning  backed  up  by  practice  in 
giving  lectures  in  both  simulated  and 
real-life  situations. 

Because  more  than  70  people  have 
already  applied  for  the  program, 
Dickinson  expects  it  will  also  be  of- 
fered this  spring  in  a compacted  ver- 
sion. For  more  information,  call 
Dickinson  at  Ext.  2435  or  2974.  □ 

Graduate 
news 

The  final  examination  of  Kelley 
Cavan,  Family  Studies,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Oct.  16  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Room  133  of 
the  FACS  building. 

The  thesis  is  “A  Double-Blind  Lon- 
gitudinal Zinc  Supplementation 
Study  in  Peri-Urban  Guatemalan 
Schoolchildren."  Cavan’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Rosalind  Gibson. 

Interested  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend.A 


Notices 


Convocation  parking 

On  Oct.  4,  parking  lots  P23  and  P24 
(Textiles  Building)  and  P44 
(Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  guests  attending  fall  con- 
vocation. Regular  users  can  find  al- 
ternative parking  in  lots  P7.  PI 7, 
P48,  PI  4/ 1 5 and  the  front  section  of 
PI 9.  People  with  premium  parking 
permits  for  P24  will  be  allowed  to 
park  in  the  designated  premium 
parking  zone. 

A day  at  the  races 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  will 
hold  a benefit  luncheon  at  Wood- 
bine Race  Track  Oct.  6 to  celebrate 
the  burning  of  the  centre’s 
mortgage.  New  ERC  director 
Andrew  Clarke  will  discuss  the 
centre’s  research  activities.  Cost  is 
$100.  For  tickets  or  information, 
call  Gabrielle  Neff  at  837-006 1 . 

Cycling  club  rolls  on 

The  U of  G Cycling  Club  meets  in 
front  of  the  south  doors  of  the 
University  Centre  at  5 p.m.  Wed- 
nesdays and  10  a.m.  Sundays  for 
rides  to  a variety  of  locations  in  the 
Guelph  area.  For  more  information, 
call  David  or  Maggie  Laidlaw  at 
837-1732. 

Study  abroad 

Applications  are  due  Sept.  30  for 
international  field  studies  grants  to 
study  abroad.  The  most  recent 
recipients  are  John  Bruin,  Patricia 
Cawley-Reid,  Silas  Kajuna,  Mut- 
suyo  Kadohira,  John  Van  Leeuwen 
and  Mark  Smith.  Application  forms 
are  available  from  International 
Education  Services,  located  in  the 
portable  by  HAFA. 

A learning  experience 

The  Learning  Resource  Centre  in 
the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  offers  a variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  improving 
learning  and  writing  skills. 
Registration  is  at  the  Connection 
Desk  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Learning  Resource  Centre  at 
Ext.  3632  between  9 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 


Focus  on  urbanization 

The  YM/YWCA  of  Winnipeg  is 
sponsoring  a conference  on  ‘Ur- 
banization: Sustainable  Cities,  New 
Partnerships” Oct.  1 8 to  20.  For  in- 
formation, call  204-942-8157  or 
see  the  bulletin  board  at  Internation- 
al Education  Services. 

Papers  due 

The  Canadian  Asian  Studies  As- 
sociation has  set  Oct.  15  as  the 
deadline  to  receive  papers  for  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Learned 
Societies  Meetings  next  May  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
For  more  information,  see  the  bul- 
letin board  at  International  Educa- 
tion Services. 

Native  scholarships 

The  Canadian  Northern  Studies 
Trust  offers  graduate  scholarships 
of  $10,000  to  eligible  native  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  studies  related  to 
the  economic  development  of 
aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada.  Stu- 
dents will  be  judged  on  academic 
excellence  or  work-related  ex- 
perience. For  information  and  ap- 
plications, write  to  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Universities  for  North- 
ern Studies.  1 30  Albert  Street,  Suite 
20 1 . Ottawa  K 1 P 5G4,  or  call  6 1 3- 
238-3525.  Application  deadline  is 
Nov.  I. 

Self-help  conference 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Social 
Development  will  hold  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  Sept.  2 to  4,  1992,  in 
Ottawa.  Registration  forms  will  be 
available  next  spring.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  613-728-1865  or 
see  the  bulletin  board  at  Internation- 
al Education  Services. 

Protect  your  back 

Retired  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  will  again  offer  a back 
program  this  fall.  Beginning  Oct.  2, 
the  classes  run  Wednesdays  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  noon  in  the  wrestling  room 
in  the  Athletics  Centre.  To  register, 
call  Gisele  MacNeil  in  Occupational 
Health,  Ext.  2133. 
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Research  funding  deadlines 


Oct.  1 

American  Philosophical  Society 
Grants-in-aid  for  basic  research  in 
all  fields  of  learning. 

Bass  Research  Foundation 
Grants-in-aid  in  the  biological 
sciences  for  research  in  the  general 
area  of  bass  management. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
Research  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  predoctoral  stu- 
dentships in  biological  sciences  to 
support  research  in  all  aspects  of  cys- 
tic fibrosis. 

Corpus  Christi  College  — Cambridge 
Fellowships 

Visiting  senior  scholars  may  obtain 
accommodation  to  spend  a year  or 
part  of  a year  in  Cambridge. 

U.S.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
Clinical  research  grants  directly  re- 
lated to  treatment  and  care. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Founda- 
tion 

Fellowships  and  grants  to  support 
work  of  relevance  to  the  promotion  of 
the  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being of  children. 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 
Fellowships  are  designed  to  enable 
investigators  to  work  abroad  for  a 
period  of  time  to  gain  new  experience 
in  clinical  or  basic  research  on  cancer. 
Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
Fellowship  renewals. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 
Grants  and  scholarships  to  support 
research  in  all  aspects  of  multiple 
sclerosis  and  related  diseases. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 


Senior  and  junior  fellowships  to 
enable  faculty  from  Canadian  univer- 
sities to  conduct  research  in  the  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities  in  India. 
The  Tinker  Foundation  Inc. 
Preliminary  letter  for  projects  con- 
cerned with  topics  or  activities  related 
to  Ibero-Americans. 

U of  G Research  Board 
Grants  to  new  faculty  (Program  A). 
Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Centre  for  Scholars 
Fellowships  for  advanced  interna- 
tional and  humanistic  studies  for  four 
months  to  two  years. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  — Endangered 
Species  Recovery  Fund 
High-priority  conservation  projects 
to  assist  the  recovery  of  endangered 
wildlife  and  their  natural  habitats  in 
Canada. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services 

Applications  for  new  program 
grants  and  research  grants  renewals. 

Oct  2 

Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp. 
— External  Research  Program 
Grants  of  up  to  $20,000  in  support 
of  advanced  research  in  the  social, 
legislative,  environmental,  physical  or 
administrative  aspects  of  housing. 

Oct.  12 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 

Priority  areas  are  studies  concerning 
community/independent  living  for 
persons  with  disabilities  and  studies 
related  to  the  elderly.  □ 


Killarney  Park  becomes  site 
of  art  research  and  studio 


by  Kathe  Gray 

Office  of  Research 


For  most  of  us,  picturesque  Kil- 
larney Provincial  Park  is  a 
peaceful  camping  and  canoeing 
destination.  But  for  Prof.  Walter 
Bachinski,  Fine  Art,  this  popular 
Northern  Ontario  park  will  be  both 
a reference  library  and  an  art  studio 
for  the  next  eight  months. 

Bachinski  recently  won  a $30,000 
competition  to  create  a mural  for  the 
lobby  of  the  new  provincial  Mines 
and  Minerals  Research  Centre  in 
Sudbury. 

His  winning  proposal  — one  of 
thousands  entered  in  the  open  com- 
petition by  Canadian  artists  — will 
feature  the  four  seasons  of 
Killarney’s  quartzite  hills.  His  visual 
references  to  the  landscape  and 
flora  of  the  area  will  reflect  the 
changing  seasons. 

On-the-spot  research 

Bachinski’s  mural,  tentatively  en- 
titled “The  Four  Seasons,”  will  con- 
sist of  four  separate  panels,  each 
measuring  seven  by  3 1/2  feet, 
which  will  be  visible  from  100  feet 
away.  He  expects  to  complete  the 
project  before  the  centre's  opening 
next  summer. 

Each  panel  will  depict  a season  as 
experienced  in  Northern  Ontario, 
which  explains  the  research  outings 
to  Killarney. 

‘Killarney  has  white  hills,  blue 
water  — very  rich  colors,"  he  says.  "1 
will  be  painting  and  sketching  that 
landscape  on  my  trips,  doing  on- 
the-spotresearch.” 

Bachinski  says  the  finished  work 
will  be  a synthesis  of  local 
landscape,  still-life  such  as  local 
wildflowers  and  his  own  innova- 
tions in  color  and  composition. 

“I  want  viewers  to  be  affected  in  a 
particular  way,  so  researching  the 
arrangement  of  the  elements  I am 
using  is  essential  ” he  says. 

The  artist's  past  work,  inspired  by 
the  warmer  climates  of  southern 


Prof.  Walter  Bachinski  sketches  a landscape  scene 

Photo  by  Kath 2 Gray.  Office  of  Research 


France,  Mexico  and  Bermuda,  gives 
the  sense  of  people  enjoying  life 
together. 

“In  this  mural,  my  figurative  ele- 
ments will  be  more  singular,  less 
prominent,  to  underscore  the  beauty 
and  isolation  of  the  North." 

In  between  teaching  and  re- 


searching. Bachinski  has  been  busy 
producing  two  solo  exhibits.  The 
first,  a retrospective  of  his  work,  is 
currently  on  at  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Art  Gallery.  The  second 
opens  next  April  at  the  Drabinsky 
Gallery  in  Toronto  and  will  feature 
25  of  his  new  works  in  pastel.  □ 


National  study  looks  at  transition  from  home  to  day  care 

chosen  because  it  isdemographically 
representative  of  most  Canadian 
cities,  has  several  different  types  of 
child-care  facilities  and  is  large 
enough  to  get  the  200-family  repre- 
sentative sample  needed  to  make  the 
project  statistically  significant. 

The  research  will  involve  families 
from  diverse  economic,  ethnic  and 
educational  backgrounds.  It  will  also 
include  families  that  opt  to  care  for 
their  children  at  home,  says 
O'Connor,  but  unlike  other  studies  in 
this  field,  this  group  will  not  be  treated 
asa“control." 

Over  a six-month  period,  data  will 
be  collected  before  and  after  the- 
children  begin  child  care. 

The  five  studies  will  examine  such 
issues  as  parental  and  child  adjust- 
ment to  child  care,  crying  and  sleep 
patterns,  nutrition  and  health  in  in- 
fant-care si  ttin  s,  the  relationship 
between  parents  of  infants  and 
caregivers,  and  why  some  families 
change  child-care  arrangements. 

“The  study  is  interdisciplinary,"  says 
O'Connor.  “There  are  interdependent 
issues,  such  as  nutrition  and  sleeping 
patterns."  The  three  researchers  are 
themselves  from  different  disciplines. 
Stuart  is  an  early  childhood  specialist, 
O’Connor  is  a nutritionist  and 
McKim  is  a child  psychologist.  Their 
book  is  slated  to  be  published  in 
August  1994.  □ 
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Canada’s  first  study  of  the  transition  in 
child  care  from  parents  to  profes- 
sionals is  the  basis  of  a three-year, 
$540,000  joint  project  between  re- 
searchers from  U of  G and  Queen’s 
University. 

Prof.  Deborah  O’Connor.  Family 
Studies;  Barbara  Stuart,  director  of 
the  U of  G Lab  Schools;  and  former 
Guelph  faculty  member  Margaret 
McKim,  now  at  Queen's,  say  there  is 
no  solid  research  supporting  much  of 
the  professional  advice  given  on  child 
care.  And  what  is  available  is  based 
on  outdated  family  structures. 

So  they’ve  designed  a detailed 
project  to  study  several  key  issues  in 
out-of-home  caregiving  for  infants 
and  toddlers. 

Three  hundred  families  from  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  field  study  portion  ot  the 
research,  which  begins  in  February. 

According  to  the  researchers,  fami- 
ly structure  has  changed  dramatically 
in  the  past  two  decades.  From  1981 
to  1986,  there  was  a 20-per-cent  in- 
crease in  single-parent  families.  In 
two-parent  families, 62  percent  were 
dual  income  in  1986,  compared  with 
34  per  cent  in  1967. 

Existing  research  is  based  on  out- 
moded family  structures,  says 

O’Connor.  “The  two-parent,  single- 
income family  is  not  the  norm 


From  left  are  Prof.  Deborah  O'Connor,  Barbara  Stuart  and  Prof.  Margaret  Mcwm. 


Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


anymore." 

Funded  by  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada,  the  research  will  form  the 
basis  of  a book  containing  practical 
“how-to"  guidelines  to  reduce  infant 
stress  and  enhance  emotional  well- 
being for  parents  and  child-care 
workers  who  are  part  of  the  new 
caregiving  strata.  The  researchers 
believe  the  book  will  be  an  important 


document  for  future  standards  in 
child-care  policy. 

“Right  now.  80  percent  of  Canadian 
children  in  out-of-home  care  are  in 
unlicensed  care  arrangements,  says 
Stuart.  “And  for  the  other  20  per  cent, 
the  licence  requirements  are  mostly 
on  the  physical  aspects  of  care,  such 
as  lighting  and  bathroom  facilities. 
There  is  very  little  on  what  the 


children  should  be  doing  or  what  kind 
of  nurturing  they  need." 

Such  a document  will  be  needed  if 
universal  day  care  is  established,  as  is 
being  considered  by  the  Ontario 
government. 

The  research  phase  of  the  project 
will  involve  five  separate  studies, 
each  looking  at  an  issue  in  child  care. 
The  Ottawa-Carleton  area  was 


Human  Resources  report 


Classifieds 

For  sale  pi  85/75  ru.  exl  3561  or  821-5412 

eveninqs. 

Wedding  dress,  size  9/10;  two-piece  ski  Two  matching  love  seats,  824-3785. 
suit,  size  medium;  woman's  all-weather 

coat,  size  7/8;  woman's  camel  hair  coat,  1990  Nissan  Stanza,  automatic,  air, 
size  1 2, 822-31 29.  loaded,  leave  message  at  823-8680. 

PA  system,  with  two  microphone  stands,  Beige,  tweed  upholstered  sofa  bed, 
Paul,  837-2205.  sleeps  two;  three-bedroom  former 

Black  lacquer  tables;  six-foot  beige  blind  rock  garden,  quiet  street  near  University 
with  fringes;  three  large  burgundy  oriental  and  downtown,  823-5260  mornings, 
spice  jars;  stoneware  dishes,  cutlery, 

mugs;  weighted  fly-wheel  exercise  cycle;  1981  Mazda  RX7,  five-speed,  sunroof, 
double  bed  with  matching  dresser,  no  821-7574. 
mattress.  Pat  Ext  6463. 

New  15-,  20-,  70-gallon  and  used  200-  Wanted 

duty  flatbed  trailer,  9' x 7' with  four-foot  _ , . . 

sides  Cal.  763-31 31  Boy  s skates,  size  1 0 or  1 2;  hockey  helmet 

Pontiac  Acadian,  white  with  blue  pinstripe,  6463. 
763-0636  or  leave  message. 

Apple  II  Plus  clone  with  printer,  software,  FOI"  rent 

1984  Renault  Encore,  five-speed,  AM/FM  Three-bedroom  bungalow,  $1,000  plus 
cassette,  90,000  km,  certified,  Lucille,  Ext  utilities,  767-1 71 5. 

6426  ; 

CCM  Corsa  10-speed  bicycle,  Peter,  includes  cable  TV,  836-6874. 
823-5576. 

Queen-size  futon  couch/bed,  beige  Available 

837-9548.  „ 

1989  Dodge  Colt  200  GT.  automatic.  0 . . .... 

power  steering  and  brakes,  AM/FM  radio,  Babysitting  by  French  mother,  Hwy.  24 
certified, 44,260  km,  763-0382.  south,  three  km  west  of  Hanlon  to 

Cambridge,  Ext.  3942. 

Nintendo  game  system  with  accessories, 

Game  Genie,  recent  game  cartridges,  Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 

Darren  or  Stephen,  836-6874.  a?le  '?  Iff u *>•,  s,a":  s'udenls  and 

w alumni  of  the  University.  Submissions 

Woman's  bicycle;  four  tires,  size  155  must  te  in  writing  and  must  reach  A/ 
SRI  3;  two  snow  tires,  size  B78-1 3 on  rim;  £uePh  on  Level  4 ot  the  University 

two  snow  tires,  size  6.00-12;  one  snow  information  calf Exf  2592  F°r  m0re 

Around  town 


Appointments 

James  Potvin  of  Waterloo  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Human  Biology. 

Joe  Szlavik  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  lead  hand  electrician  to 
supervisor  in  the  Electrical  Shop. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  20, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Bilingual  Secretary,  Department  of 
French  Studies,  contractually  limited. 


Classification:  MUS  Band  3.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $436.45  to  $487.55  a 
week.  This  classification  and  salary 
range  are  effective  on  implementation 
of  U of  G’s  new  salary  program.  Until 
then,  the  classification  is  secretary  2, 
with  a normal  hiring  range  of  $434.79 
to  $463.93. 

Staff  Wellness  Educator,  Human 
Resources  Division,  contractually 
limited  professional  position.  Salary 
range:  $30,835  minimum;  $36,231 
normal  hiring  limit;  $38,544  mid- 
point. 


The  following  positions  were  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees  only: 
BA  Program  Counsellor,  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Social  Science.  Salary  range: 
$34,845  minimum;  $40,943  normal 
hiring  limit;  $43,556  midpoint. 

Library  Assistant,  Circulation/ 
Reserve,  Circulation  and  Interlibrary 
Services,  U of  G Library.  Classifica- 
tion: MUS  Band  3.  Salary  range: 
$436.45  minimum;  $545.65  job  rate 
(level  5);  $654.85  maximum.  Until 
implementation  of  the  new  salary  pro- 
gram, the  classification  is  library  assis- 
tant 1 , Track  2,  with  a salary  range  of 
$389.68  minimum;  $439.85  job  rate 
(level  5);  $571 .48  maximum. 

Library  Assistant,  Collection  Main- 
tenance, Circulation  and  Interlibrary 
Services,  U of  G Library.  Classifica- 
tion: Band  2.  Salary  range:  $394.45 
minimum;  $493.15  job  rate  (level  5); 
$591.85  maximum.  Until  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  salary  program,  the 
classification  is  library  assistant  1, 
Track  1,  with  a salary  range  of 
$389.68  minimum;  $439.85  job  rate 
(level  5);  $5 12.81  maximum. 

It  Is  the  University's  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  toon-campusapplicants. 
To  determine  the  availability  of  Univer- 
sity employment  opportunities,  visit 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 

Positions 

elsewhere 

Ruakura  Agricultural  Centre  in 
Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  seeks  a 
cell/protein  biochemist  for  the 
reproduction  group’s  embryology 
program.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Robin  Tervit,  MAFTechnology, 
Ruakura  Agricultural  Centre,  Private 
Bay,  Hamilton,  NZ.  □ 


Historic  Fergus 

The  Wellington  County  Historical 
Society  will  offer  walking  tours  of  his- 
toric Fergus  Sept.  29.  Leaving  at  2 and 
3 p.m.  from  the  Fergus  Legion  Hall, 
500  Blair  St.,  the  tours  will  spotlight 


examples  of  the  town's  historic  lime- 
stone architecture. 

In  support  of  children 

The  Guelph  UNICEF  Committee  and 
the  Guelph  branch  of  Save  the 
Children  Canada  are  celebrating  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  World  Summit 
for  Children,  held  in  New  York  last 
September,  with  a ceremony  Oct.  1 at 
10  a.m.  at  City  Hall. 

Turkey  dinner 

Speedside  United  Church  will  hold  its 
annual  fund-raising  fowl  supper  Oct. 
2.  Tickets  are  $8  for  adults,  $4  for 
children  aged  five  to  12.  and  free  for 
under  five  years.  Tickets  for  5 p.m.  are 
available  from  David  Freure  at  843- 
235 1 , for  6 p.m.  from  Bruce  Miller  at 
822-1731  and  for  7 p.m.  from  Don 
Carney  at  824-9098. 


HERITAGE 


Come  And  Enjoy 

A Traditional  Music  And  Dance  Festival  In 
Historic  Downtown  Guelph 


CLOTHING,  UNGERIE, 
FASHION  ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


145  Wyndham  St.,  downtown  Guelph  763-5657 


Music  Program 

Friday  Sept.  27  - 5:30  PM 

Celtic  Blue 

Saturday  Sept.  28  - 
From  11 :30  AM 

Lloyd  Milligan,  Belles  of  York, 

Birnie  Bouzle,  Forest  City  Dancers, 

James  Gordon,  Nonesuch,  Fog  Dogs,  Paul  Morris 

Plus  Various  Live  Performances  On 
Saturday  Evening  At... 

Diana's  Restaurant  - Woolwich  Arms 

THE  DOWNTOWN  GUELPH 
RETAIL  HERITAGE  AWARDS 
Saturday  at  1 :00  PM  (St.  George's  Square) 


FREE 

GTC  Bus  ride  from  the  University 
to  downtown  Guelph.  Friday  after  6 
and  all  day  Saturday 


HISTORIC  STORE  FRONT  DOWNTOWN (H| 
DISPLAYS  throughout  Downtown  ^UtXPH  |li| 

For  morr  information  conlact  Downtown  Board  of  Management  at 
836-6144. 


REGISTRATION  FORM:  CANADA  SYMPOSIUM  OCT.  24  & 25 

Name 

(please  print) 

Street 

City 

Postal  Code 

Telephone 

BUSINESS 

HOME 

FAX 

REGISTRATION  FEES: 

A. 

Before  Oct.  7 

After  Oct.  7 

Amount  Enclosed 

Student 

$20 

$30 

$ 

Educator 

$30 

$40 

$ 

General  Public 

$45 

$55 

$ 

Total  enclosed  $ 

Cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Guelph)  /Money  Order  Enclosed  □ or 
VISA  CD  MasterCard  CD  American  Express  CD 


Card  Number  Expiry  Date 

Student  Identification  Number 

B.  Member  of  Patron  Group  Yes  CD  No  CD  Group 

Please  register  me  in  the  following  concurrent  sessions  Oct  25: 

Session  I(  Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Constitution  CD 

Session  II  (Choose  one)  Culture  CD  or  Education,  Science  and  Commerce  CD 

Please  send  this  form  with  your  payment  to:  Canada  Symposium 
Continuing  Education,  Room  160  Johnston  Hall.  Telephone:  Ext.  3956. 
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Calendar Sepf.  26  to  Oct.  8 


Thursday,  Sept.  26 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - Donate  your 
blood  to  the  Red  Cross  between  10 
a.m.  and  3: 15  p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Concert  - The  Department  of  Music 
kicks  off  its  weekly  noon-hour  con- 
cert series  with  soprano  Julia 
Ballesteros  de  Martinez  of  Colombia 
and  pianist  Sandor  Szabo,  organist 
and  music  director  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  Guelph.  The  first  program 
at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 07  fea- 
tures “The  Fountain"  and“Melody  11” 
by  Andres  Sas,  “Suite  Sailor  on  Land” 
by  Rodolfo  Halffter  and  ‘Seven 
Popular  Spanish  Songs”  by  Manuel  de 
Falla.  The  second  program  at  1:10 
p.m.  will  include"Four  Songs  in  Praise 
of  Spring”  by  Ronald  Center-Scott, 
“Three  Songs”  by  Antonio  Valencia 
and  “Bachianna  Brasileira  No.  5 by 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  at  4 p.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Learning  Resource  Centre  - Don’t 
put  it  off!  Learn  how  to  conquer  your 
procrastination  at  a seminar  begin- 
ning at  5 p.m.  Register  at  the  Connec- 
tion Desk,  UC  Level  3.  Improve  your 
essay  writing  skills  at  5 p.m.  in  UC 
333  and  lab  report  writing  skills  at 
noon  in  UC  332. 

Friday,  Sept.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
‘Stress-  and  Drug-Induced  Altera- 
tions in  Zinc  Metabolism:  A Common 
Mechanism  of  Fetal  Pathology”  is  the 
topic  of  Carl  Keen  of  the  department 
of  nutrition  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  at  11  a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Molecular  Biology  Seminar  - Tim 
Westwood  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ex- 
aminesthe  "Regulation  of  Heat  Shock 
Genes  in  Drosophila"  at  1 1 a.m.  in 
Axelrod  028. 

Lecture  - The  Department  of 
Economics  presents  C.  Blackorby  of 
UBC  discussing  “Pigs  and  Guinea 
Pigs:  A Note  on  the  Ethics  of  Animal 
Exploitation"  at  3 p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
311. 

Homecoming  - Festivities  get  under 
way  with  a pep  rally  at  noon  in  the  UC 
courtyard.  The  annual  Gryphon  Club 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Tickets  are  $45  and 
available  from  the  Department  of 
Athletics  at  Ext.  6 1 33.  A “Back  to  the 
’70s”  concert  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  will  feature  the  Car- 
den Street  Irregulars  and  1970s  alum- 
ni such  as  the  Bird  Sisters.  Tickets  are 
$10.50  at  the  UC  box  office.  A free 
dance  begins  in  the  UC  courtyard  at 
9 p.m. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Mario  Lafortune,  School  of  Human 
Biology,  discusses  “Impact  Loading 
During  Locomotion”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Human  Biology  212. 

Saturday,  Sept.  28 

Homecoming  - A seven-kilometre 
charity  walk-a-thon  leaves  from 
Johnston  Green  at  8:30  a.m.  The 
Human  Kinetics  Alumni  Association 
holds  its  annual  general  meeting  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  School  of  Human 
Biology  lounge.  Alumni  House  is 
open  for  tours  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
The  traditional  highlight  of 
Homecoming  weekend  — the  toot- 
ball  game  — is  a showdown  between 
the  Guelph  Gryphons  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Blues  at  2 p.m.  in 
Alumni  Stadium.  The  annual  social 
gets  under  way  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Ath- 
letics Centre;  admission  is  $6.  Four 
satellite  dances  are  also  being  offered 
— two  free  ones  at  7 p.m.  at  Der 
Keller  and  9 p.m.  in  the  UC  courtyard, 
and  two  costing  $6  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall  and  Creelman  Hall. 


Classical  guitarist  Ed  Stephenson 
appears  Oct  3 in  the  Department  of 
Music’s  noon-hour  concert  series. 


Sunday,  Sept.  29 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  10:10  a.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Sept.  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  1 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Our  World  - Discussion  focuses  on 
“Nicaragua:  Implications  of  Sus- 
tainable Development  on  the  Miskito 
Coast”  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “The  17  keV 
Neutrino”  is  the  topic  of  B.  Sur  of 
Queen’s  University  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

College  Women’s  Club  - The  club 
meets  at  8 p.m.  in  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  2 

Lecture  - Preston  Manning,  leader  of 
the  Reform  Party  of  Canada, 
describes  ‘The  Road  to  a New 
Canada"  at  9 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 


The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  CSA 
and  the  Daily  Mercury.  Admission  is 
free. 

Third  Age  Learning  - TAL-Guelph’s 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  fea- 
tures Prof.  Usher  Posluszny,  Botany, 
discussing  “The  Art  of  Bonsai: 
Managed  Beauty”  at  10  a.m.  Prof. 
Mary  Woodside,  Music,  explores 
“Mozart's  Contribution  to  Opera"  at 
1:30  p.m.  Lectures  are  at  The  Ar- 
boretum; admission  is  $2.50. 

Town  Meeting  - The  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Pensions  invites  com- 
ments on  its  plans  for  pension  reform 
at  noon  in  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 
Worship  - Midweek  — A Time  with 
God,  an  informal  half-hour  of  song, 
scripture  reading  and  reflection  co- 
ordinated by  Rev.  David  Howells, 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Interconnect- 
ing Local  Area  Networks”  is  the  topic 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  Computing  and 
Communications  204. 

Gerontology  Research  Centre  - 
Ingrid  Connidis  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  speaks  on  “Sibling 
Ties  and  Life  Transitions”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  334. 

Zoology  Seminar  - Discussion 
focuseson“MolecularMechanismsof 
Environmental  Adaptation”  with 
Douglas  Crawford  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  4 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
Learning  Resource  Centre  - Improve 
your  writing  with  a noon-hour  semi- 
nar on  grammar  and  punctuation. 
Learn  how  to  use  footnotes  and  bibli- 
ographies at  5 p.m.  Seminars  are  held 
in  UC  332. 

Thursday,  Oct.  3 

learning  Resource  Centre  - Semi- 
nars are  offered  on  footnotes  and  bib- 
liographies at  noon  and  on  grammar 
and  punctuation  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  332. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass  is  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Suzanne  Hendricks  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Ottawa  dis- 
cusses the  institute  as  “A  Coalition  to 
Strengthen  Nutrition”  from  1 1 a.m.  to 


I p.m.  in  Animal  Sciences  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Concert  - The  Department  of  Music's 
noon-hour  concert  features  classical 
guitarist  Ed  Stephenson.  Performan- 
ces are  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Friday,  Oct.  4 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  David  Dyck  discusses  his 
M . Sc.  thesis, “The  Glucose-Fatty  Acid 
Cycle  in  Skeletal  Muscle  During  Rest 
and  Electrical  Stimulation,”  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Human  Biology  212. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
begins  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 
Molecular  Biology  & Genetics  Semi- 
nar - “Mechanism  of  Transcriptional 
Activation  in  the  Absence  of  a T AT  A 
Element"  is  the  topic  of  a talk  by  Chris 
Brandi  of  the  University  of  Western 


Ontario  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy 028. 

Sunday,  Oct.  6 

Arboretum  - The  Children’s  Forest 
Tree-athlon  is  a chance  to  ride  or 
walk  for  nature.  Walking,  jogging  or 
cycling  begins  on  various  routes  at 
9:30  a.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre, 
followed  by  refreshments  and  prizes. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  8 

Physics  Colloquium  - Andrei 
Ruckenstein  of  Rutgers  University 
talks  about  “Exotic  Fermi  Liquids  and 
High-TemperatureSuperconductors" 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Our  World  - This  week’s  topic  is 
“Sustainable  Agriculture  in  the 
Canadian  and  International  Context” 
at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  442. 


video' 

NTCi 

SUPERSTORE 

Thousands  of  movies  to  choose  from 

MONDAY  a 

A A . 1 MOVIE  RENTAL 

TUESDAY  A 

(J  U -2  LITRES  of  POP 

WEDNESDAY  ^ 
■&  SPECIAL  | 

• BIG  BAG  OF  CHIPS 

open  7 days  a week  A 10-10  -Ct  24  hour  drop  box 

767-1878 

951  Gordon  St 

this  location  only 

at  Kortright 

WELLINGTON  HOSPICE  CARE 

presents  a lecture  and  discussion : 

PERSONAL  APPROACHES  TO  DEATH” 

The  reactions  of  people  to  terminal  illness 

SPEAKER:  Harry  van  Bommel 

Hairy  van  Bommel  is  an  adult  educator  and  author  of  sis  books, 
including  Choices,  in  which  he  clearly  analyses 
his  philosophy  towards  terminal  illness. 

Thursday,  Oct.  3,  1991 
7 to  8:30  p.m. 

THE  ARBORETUM  CENTRE 
University  of  Guelph 

Admission:  $10. 

Tickets  available  at  the  door. 

For  more  information,  call  836-3921. 

Wellington  Hospice  Care 
Suite  /303 
73  Delhi  St. 

GUELPH,  Ontario  N1E6L9 


□ Sales,  Leasing 

□ Parts  and  Service 

□ Fox,  Golf,  Jetta,  Cabriolet, 
Corrado,  Passat,  Eurovan 

□ European  delivery  service 
available 


Tucker- Johnson  Limited 


^ Half  km  west  of  the  Hanlon  on  Hwy  24 
659  Wellington  SI.  W„  Guelph 
Phone:824-9150  — FAX:  824-7746 


REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  tor  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  Turkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 
Chocolate  Mousse 
Various  “Low  Cal"  Desserts 
Brownies 
Fruit  Pies 

Coffee,  Tea,  Iced  Tea 
Assorted  Fruit  Juices 
Excellent  Service 
Great  Value 
Pleasant  Atmosphere 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 
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Women ’s  studies 
program  launches 
lecture  series  Oct  8 


Former  federal  cabinet  minister 
Iona  Campagnolo  and  authors  Lee 
Maracle  and  Aretha  van  Herk  will 
help  launch  a new  women’s  studies 
lecture  series  on  campus  this  fall. 

The  three  women  are  the  featured 
guest  speakers  in  the  free  series, 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
women's  studies  program  and  the 
departments  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Political  Studies, 
and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  series  kicks  off  Oct.  8 with 
Maracle,  a native  writer  from 
British  Columbia,  who  will  speak 
on  'Toward  Unity"  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
Building. 

Van  Herk.  an  associate  professor 
of  English  and  creative  writing  at 
the  University  of  Calgary,  will  dis- 
cuss“Tactful. Suicide"  Nov.  5, also  at 
8 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  1 13. 

At  the  final  lecture  Jan  20  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the  University 
Centre.  Campagnolo's  topic  is 
“Public  Jusiice/Privaie  Happiness: 
Must  Women  Choose?” 

Maracle  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  has  had  numerous 
poems,  essays  and  short  stories  ap- 
pear in  a variety  of  publications 
over  the  past  20  years. 

Her  first  book,  the  autobiographi- 
cal Bobbi  Lee:  Indian  Rebel , was 
recently  republished  by  Women’s 
Press  of  Toronto.  It  was  originally 
published  in  1975. 

A recent  work,  I Am  Woman,  was 
the  top-selling  book  at  the  third  In- 
ternational Feminist  Book  Fair  in 
Montreal. 

Van  Herk’s  first  book,  Judith, 


earned  her  the  Seal  First  Fiction 
Award  in  1978.  She  is  also  author 
of  The  Tent  Peg , No  Fixed  Address 
and  Places  Far  from  Ellesmere. 

In  1986,  she  was  named  oneof  the 
10  best  fiction  writers  in  Canada 
under  age  45.  Her  work  has  been 
published  in  1 1 countries  and  nine 
languages. 

Campagnolo.  former  federal 
cabinet  minister  under  Pierre 
Trudeau  and  national  president  of 
the  Liberal  Parly  of  Canada  from 
1982  to  1986,  is  now  serving  as  a 
commissioner  with  four  other 
prominent  Canadians  on  a non- 
governmental citizen’s  inquiry  into 
peace  and  security. 

She  is  a popular  public  speaker 
and  appears  frequently  on  the  PBS 
television  show  The  Editors,  which 
provides  a trans-border  perspective 
on  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

First  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1974.  Campagnolo  was  named  to 
Trudeau’s  cabinet  in  1976. 

The  purpose  of  the  lecture  series 
is  to  inform  and  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion on  a variety  of  issues  that  affect 
the  lives  of  women  and  men,  says 
Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert,  Psychology, 
co-ordinator  of  the  women's 
studies  program. 

It’s  hoped  that  the  lecture  series 
will  become  an  annual  event,  she 
says. 

The  interdisciplinary  women’s 
studies  program  offers  under- 
graduate students  an  academic  ex- 
ploration of  central  aspects  of 
women’s  lives  today  and  in  the 
past.D 


GUELPH  POULTRY 


>ARKer 


YOUR  POULTRY  SPECIALISTS 
Fresh,  Homemade  items  including: 

Farmer's  Sausage  • Fresh  Lasagne 
Chicken  Curry  • Lean  Ground  Turkey 
Turkey  Schnitzel  • Homemade  Cordon  Bleu 

FRESH  Chicken  Parts,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
Game  Birds,  Ducks  & Geese 

Mon.  - Wed.  9 - 6 • Thurs.  - Fri.  9-8 
Sat.  9 - 5 • Sun.  Closed 

KORTRIGHT  PLAZA 
763-2284 
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World  situation  grim,  but  not  hopeless 


Club  of  Rome  honorary  president  Alexander  King,  left,  was  in  town  last  week 
to  promote  his  new  book.  At  right  is  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The 
Arboretum  and  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Policy  and  Stewardship. 
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The  world  is  in  serious  jeopardy,  but 
there  is  still  hope  for  its  survival,  says 
Alexander  King,  honorary  president 
of  the  Club  of  Rome.  'There  are  lots  of 
things  that  can  be  done,  but  they’ve  got 
to  be  done  quickly, "he  says.  ‘It’s  still  a 
pretty  close  shave." 

And  just  what  can  be  done  is  out- 
lined in  King’s  new  book,  The  First 
Global  Revolution,  co-authored  with 
Bernard  Schneider,  secretary-general 
of  the  Club  of  Rome.  King  was  in 
Guelph  last  week  to  promote  the 
book  at  the  Bookshelf,  in  conjunction 
with  U of  G’s  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Policy  and  Stewardship.  It  was 
one  of  only  two  stops  King  made  in 
North  America  to  publicize  the  book. 

The  First  Global  Revolution  out- 
lines a strategy  for  mobilizing  the 
globe  for  environmental  security  by 
explaining  how  to  convert  from  a 
military  to  a civil  economy,  how  to 
tackle  global  warming  and  the  energy 
problem,  and  how  to  deal  with  world 
poverty. 

Basically  optimistic 

It’s  no  small  task,  admits  King,  “but 
we’re  basically  optimistic  that  it  can 
be  done.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn’t  have 
written  the  book.  We’d  be  off  some- 
where sitting  in  the  sun." 

Sitting  in  the  sun  is  hardly  some- 
thing King  has  time  for.  At  82,  he  still 
routinely  travels  the  world,  armed 
with  his  environmental  warnings. 

In  1968,  the  Scottish  chemist  co- 
founded the  Club  of  Rome,  a think 
tank  of  scientists,  industrialists, 
economists  and  heads  of  state,  to 
draw  attention  to  global  problems 
such  as  overpopulation  and  global 
warming. 

Four  years  later,  the  club  stirred 
controversy  around  the  world  with  its 
first  book,  Limits  to  Growth , which 
drew  a gloomy  picture  of  the  planet’s 
future.  Will  this  second  book  be  just 
as  controversial? 


“We  hope  so,”  says  King.  “The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  spark  debate.” 
Getting  people  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  environment  — and  under- 
standing the  desperate  shape  it’s  in  — 
is  the  key  to  change,  he  says.  “We  need 
more  debate  and  deeper  under- 
standing. Education  is  at  the  basis  of 
this,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  a significant 
growth  in  public  understanding  since 
the  first  book  was  published,  says 
King.  “The  numberof  people  aware  of 
what’s  happening  is  getting  enor- 
mous. One  would  hope  that  the 
people’s  power  would  eventually  get 
past  the  crassness  of  politicians.” 
Although  King  believes  we  are  all  to 
blame  for  the  world's  situation,  he 
comes  down  particularly  hard  on 
politicians  and  governments. 
"Government  structures  are  out  of 


control,"  he  says.  “They’re  trying  to 
face  up  to  the  complexities  of  society 
today  with  the  same  mechanisms  that 
were  in  place  decades  ago.” 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it’s  the 
individual  who  must  ultimately  be  the 
source  of  change,  says  King.  There 
needs  to  be  a shift  away  from 
resource-intensive  materialism  to  a 
simpler  way  of  life,  he  says. 

“The  rewards  of  consumerism  are 
very  shallow.  Our  sense  of  values,  our 
basic  motivations  have  to  change.  We 
must  curb  our  egoism  for  social 
needs.  We  must  realize  that  we’re 
leading  ourselves  into  a dead-end 
track,  frittering  the  world  away.” 
Although  he  applauds  the  commit- 
ment many  individuals  are  making  to 
reducing  and  recycling  waste,  he 
believes  those  efforts  actually  divert 
from  the  real  problems. 

“It’s  good  to  look  into  the  question 
of  waste,  and  it’s  something  people 
can  feel  good  about,  but  they  don't  see 
the  bigger  problems  — like  over- 
population and  macropollution.” 

Look  at  longer  term 

King  sees  more  hopeful  signs  for  the 
future  in  the  growing  commitment  of 
some  countries  to  conserve  what  they 
have  and  look  at  the  longer  term.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  they’re  putting 
limits  on  emissions  from  fossil  fuels. 
'This  wouldn’t  have  happened  Five 
years  ago,”  says  King. 

He  also  sees  potential  benefits  in  the 
recent  breakdown  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween East  and  West.  “Now  there’s  no 
more  enemy,"  he  says.  “But  mankind 
always  needs  an  enemy.  And  pollu- 
tion can  be  that  enemy.” 

The  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
just  one  sign  of  how  fast  the  world  is 
changing,  says  King.  And  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  change,  he  believes  it’s  pos- 
sible to  attain  the  kind  of  world 
solidarity  needed  to  steer  the  world  on 
to  a saner  path.  To  do  that,  he  suggests 
people  “put  their  egoism  aside  and 
think  about  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren  — think  about  leaving 
them  with  the  possibility  of  a better 
life.”  □ 


Toronto  35  Index  Participation 

A smait  approach  to  asset  growth 


Tips  provide: 

1 . Liquidity 

2.  Dividend  income 

3.  Diversification 

4.  No  management  fees 

Plus: 

Open  a new  account  and  receive  a complimen- 
tary book,  How  to  Reduce  the  Tax  You  Pay, 
written  by  the  tax  experts. 
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Contact  Wayne  Snow  at  ScotiaMcLeod 

763-0371  or  1-800-265-2999 

it  to:  Suite  301 , 42  Wyndham  Street  North, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  N1H  4C9  Attn.  Wayne  Snow 


Address:  _ 

City: 

Tel:  (Bus)  _ 


(Res)  _ 


ScotiaMcLeod 

T'usieO  inves'mev  advee  since  1921 


MINUTES  FROM  THE  401 


END  OF  THE  RAINBOW 


BACKS  ONTO  CONSERVATION 


5.22  acres  and  wooded  lot.  Over 
2300  sq.  ft.  4 bedroom  and  nanny 
suite.  $239,900 


Three  bedroom  open  concept  home. 
Raised  hearth  fireplace,  walkout 
deck.  Under  $165,000. 


3 bedroom  bungalow,  1/2  acre  lot,  split 
into  2 apts.  Eurostyle  kitchen,  sliders  to 
patio.  $189,900 


DARREN  SAVAGE,  B. A. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

837-1 300 

77  Wyndham  St.  South 


Realty  Specialists  Inc. 

Independently  owned 
and  operated 


Guelph  • 837-1300  • FAX  837-1720 


At  Guelph  / Sept.  25.  1991 


